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PUBLISHER'S ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRfiT 

EDITION. 



When the publisher of this work issued Mrs. LincoIuS 
" Familiar Lectures on Botany," the science was taught in few 
Seminaries of learning, even of the highest grade. Since tha> 
period, (1829,) Botany, as a regular branch of instruction, hag 
been introduced not only into Colleges and Female Institutions 
of the first rank, but into many schools of a more humble cha- 
racter. Nearly ten thousand copies of the Lectures, within 
little more than three years, have been called for in various 
parts of the United States, from New England to the South. 
Teachers in Alabama, Mississippi, and as far west as the 
Capital of the Arkansas Territory, have by means of this work 
instructed themselves in Botany, and thus have been enabled 
to unfold to their pupils the rich* treasures of the vegetable 
Kingdom, which abound in that region of flowers. In many 
schools in Ohio, Illinois, and in Canada, Mrs. Lincoln's Lec- 
tures on Botany are now in common use. 

While it is admitted that Botany is a' study which introdu- 
ces to the mind a variety of new and delightful ideas, and trains 
it to habits of logical reasoning, it is also found not to be be- 
yond the comprehension of children ; but, on the contrary, ca- 
pable of interesting them in a high degree, when rendered 
simple by a familiar style and suitable illustrations. Teachers 
of Common Schools, becoming sensible of the power of this 
science to awaken the minds of their you/ig pupils, have begun 
to inquire for a suitable book to put into their hands ', such a 
one as with respect to style and price should be adapted to this 
purpose. While requiring a cheap volume, they at the same 
time need one comprehending an outline of the science, and es- 
pecially a sufficient number of generic and sjtcific descriptions 
1* 
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suitaJble-'cExesorlsesg §1 J)otaaical upalyses. 

The pubJisher knowing that Mrs. Phelps, (formerly Mrs. Lin- 
coln,) was about giving to teachers of Common Schools a se- 
ries of Lectures on the best methods of teaching the natural 
sciences, applied to her to prepare a " Botany for Beginners," 
one that should serve to instruct the Teacher as well as the 
pupil. He now offers to the public this volume, not indeed 
with the expectation that it will give an enlarged view of the 
science of Botany, but serve as an introduction to the " Fami- 
liar Lectures," Eaton's Manual, and other larger works. 



The first edition of the Botany for Beginners having been 
sold in less than six months from its publication, and a second 
liaving been disposed of with equal rapidity, the publisher of- 
fers to the public a third, and in some respects a much improv- 
ed, edition. The author has bestowed much pains in its re- 
vision, correcting where former editions were defective, and 
adding much new and valuable matter. Besides many useful 
remarks interspersed throughout the work, she has added to the 
different genera here noticed, their various significations and 
derivations. In its present amended form it is believed to unite 
all the requisites of a compendious and useful introduction for 
beginners in the popular science of which it treats. 



THE AUTHOR^S NOTE TO TEACHERS. 



This book is intended chiefly for the use of Primary Schools^ 
and for the youns^er pupils in Higher Schools and Seminaries! 
So much has, of late, been urged by those who take an interest 
on the subject of education, in favour of introducing the Natural 
Sciences into Common Schools, that it is to be hoped that the 
time is not far distant when plants and mineral* ^ill be as fa- 
miliar objects of study in our District schcx mouses, as the 
spelling book now is. Perhaps some parent or teacher may be 
readv to inquire, whether it is recommended that such studies 
shall take the place of reading, spelling, or writing — by no 
means ; but every teacher knows that there are many listless 
and vacant moments when even the most active of his pupils 
seem tired of their monotonous pursuits ; — habit and respect for 
their teacher may lead them to sit still and do no mischief; 
they may even look demurely upon the open page before them, 
as if intent upon studying a spelling or reading lesson, or it 
may be of ^eo^aphv or grammar lessons which they have (to 
use a homely pnrase) hammered their minds upon, until they 
have become unconscious of any impression from them ; but it 
is not difficult to perceive by the heavy eye, and inanimate 
countenance, that tne intellect slumbers. These are the mo- 
ments when the experienced teacher feels the need of some 
new stimulant to be applied to the torpid powers, which it is 
his business to strengthen and develope by Keeping in action. 
Instead then of saying with magisterial dignity, or peevish fret- 
fulness, "John, (or LfUcy,) you have been sitting idle this hall 
hour ! why don't you mind your book ?" — he who understands 
the operation of the human mind, is aware that this is the very 
way still more to disgust his pupil with his pursuits ; and sucn 
a teacher will assuredly be ready to adopt some new method o' 
awakening attention. We will suppose then, instead of a re- 
buke for idleness, the teacher should kindly address his pupil 
in something like the following terms. "You have been so 
long engaged upon a certain set of studies, that I perceive they 
have become tiresome ; I think of introducing a new study into 
8".hool ; to-morrow I shall give a lecture on Botany ; you may 
bring with you all the wild lilies, (or all the violets, or anv 
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kiivJ of common floworj that you can find in the fields — m tne 
mean time, here is a * f^oiiiny for Beginners' which 1 will lenCf' 
you to look over, and ciiny home fbr your parents to examine ; 
— should they approve ol ii^, I should like to haye them furnish 
you with the book, that you may commence the study immedi- 
ately." 

But it. may be said, "t(\^r^ are many teachers whp are not 
capable of giving a lecture upon Botany." It is expected that 
many will use tnis book, who have never heard a lecture upon 
the subject; but every teacher who is in any degree fit to be 
such, can ^learn as much of (he science from the w^ork as will 
enable him to understand its leadm^ principles ; and he can 
explain them to his pupils : this will be lecturing upon botany. 
With respect to the questions that accompany the Book, they 
are added for the use of young and mexperienced Teachers: 
others are not in general confined to any set of questions : — 
The great object in view is that the pupil shall understand the 
subject ; an ingeniou's teacher will, with every recitation, vary 
his manner of questioning, in order to ascertain this. 

In reciting from this book, the r upil should be taught to vary 
the pronoun from the second to the first person. Fpr instance, 
in the beginning of Chapter I., when the teacher asks "what 
is said of the study you are about to commence ?"— the pupil 
should answer, "We are now about to commence a study." 
&c. This little exercise, trifling as it may seem, will of itself 
be useful, by leading the pupil to consider the sense of what he 
«ays, and occasionally to make other variations m the pJiraseo- 
logy of the book. 

For more particular directions for teaching Botany, the au- 
thor would refer Instructors to her Familiar Lectures, pages 6th 
and 7th of the 4th edition. Suffice it to sav here, that when 
tiowers can be obtained, their examination should make a part 
of each exercise. In winter, when the analysis of plants mii?^ 
oe suspended, the pupil may study with profit, the chapte^rr 
which treat of the parts of plants, as the root, stem, leaf; Si 
germination of the seed, &c. and tne explanation of Bolanici* 
lerms. 



INTRODUCTION. 

CHAPTER 1. 
Advantages of Ike Study of Botany** 

1. You are now about to commence a study which was tor 
merly thought too difficult for children, but which is, in reality, 
much easier than many to which they usually attend. 

2. In Grammar, you can have no assistance from maps or 
pictures, — every tmng in this science depends on the powers of 
the understandmg ; and it affords no pleasant objects to delight 
the eye. But Grammar is a very useful study, and should 
be pursued while you are young; and other studies, especially 
the one you are about to commence, will help you to understand 
it. 

3. Geogpraphy is easier than Grammar, because you may have 
maps or pictures of countries before you, and the eye impresses 
on the mind the relative situation of places, the direction of 
mountains, the course of rivers, &c. — but if, instead of maps, 
you could have the countries themselves before you, to examme 
with your eyes and hands, if you could see the people who live 
Lu them standing before you, how much deeper would be your 
impressions of Geography ! 

4. You are now to study Botany ; here^ the objects about which 
you are to learn, will be placed before you, to see, to touch, and 
to smell. Thus three of your senses will be called upon to aid 
the memory and understanding; and as flowers are objects of 
much beauty and interest, your imagination also may be grati' 
fied. 

5. Your emotions, too, will be warmed by the thought of His 
love and kindness who causeth the earth to bring fof th, not only 

* Note. — It is important, for the teacher to ask the pupils to give 
the heads of the chapters, either at the commencement or close of the 
lesson. 



1. What is said of the study you are about to commence 1 
3. What is said of the study of Grammar ? 

3. What renders Geography an easier study than Grammar 1 

4. Are the objects about which you study in Botany manifested co 
•he senses 1 

5. What effect has the contemplation of flowers upon the emotion* 1 
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"grass for the beasts of the field, and food for the use of man,* 
but a rich succession of curious and lovely blossoms for our a<l 
miration and enjoyment. 

6. In Botany you study things which God has made. When 
examining plants, with all their wonderful varieties, and observ 
ing the wise provision which is made for their growth, and the 
^perfection of the seed, with the mutual relations of the various 
parts to each other, you must remember to give the praise to Him 
whose infinite mind directs and watches over the growth of the 
most humble plant, at the same time that he upholds the vast 
worlds which he has created^ and which every moment need his 
sustaining care. Every motion we make, every breath vre draw, 
and every pulsation of our hearts, show that tnis same care is 
over us too ; for without it, we could no more live, than we 
could have created ourselves. 

7. Before attempting any nevir thing, we should always under- 
stand the reasons lor so doing. I will now tell you why your pa- 
rents and instructors wish you to learn something about Botany. 
1st. It is a delightful study : it presents you with sweet and 
pleasant objects, the contemplation of which is calculated to 
render your tempers mild and amiable. It will always furnish 
you with an agreeable amusement, which is not only innocent, 
but of a nature to refine and improve your minds. 

8. 2d. If you live in a city, your friends may have house- 
plants or gardens, and you may sometimes go to public gardens, 
where the most wonderful plants of all countries are collected, 
— will it not be pleasant, when you meet with flowers, to be able 
to find, by examining a book, what are their true names, their 
cliaracters and habits, and their medicinal qualities ? 

9. 3d. There are a great many other things too, which Bota- 
ny will teach you, such as the offices performed by the root, 
stem, leaves, and other organs of the plant, especially by the 
different parts of the flower, to which is assigned the care ol 
forming and ripening the seed. 

10. 4th. If you live in the country, every mountain-glen, every 
meadow, the banks of every little brook, and the waysides, wiu* 
show you the different families of plants, which appear, one af- 
ter another, from April till October. And many a beautiful 
ilossom will lift up its little head in your rural walks as if to 

■-. . I. . I '■ " ....■■■^ 

6. Whose works do vre examine in the study of Botany 1 

7. What advantages are first mentioned as connected with the studv 
of Botany 1 

8. What advantages c! the study are mentioned secondl7 1 

9. What thirdly 1 
JO. What fourthly 1 
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nsk your notice. If yoa know nothing of Botany, you may in- 
deed love to look at pretty flowers, and to pull them to pieces , 
but in this there is little amusement and no instruction. It is 
wlien your reason is brought into action in order to examine how 
these wonderful pieces of work are put together, and to trace 
their various properties and relations, that the notice of flowers 
•jecomes important as a means of improvement. 

11. 5th. The study of Botany will teach you to be systematic 
in othei things : you will find that men of science have so ar* 
ranged plants, that all, even dandelions, daisies, and thistles, 
have their exact places in the system of classification. — It is this 
exactness of arrangement which makes us able, amidst so vast 
a multitude of plants, to find the description of each one. If 
all the articles m a house were thrown together without order, 
you would be troubled to find a needle, a pair of scissors, a book, 
or an article of dress. But by means of system, a person who 
possesses a hundred thousand articles, may arrange them so that 
any one can be found at any moment. 

12. As a house is dividea into apartments, so in Botany the 
vegetable kingdom is divided into classes ; as each apartment 
contains sideboards, bureaus, closets, &c., for disposin;^ of dif- 
ferent articles, so each class in Botany contains orders m which 
are arranged the individual plants. There are also subdivisions 
of orders in Botany, which may be considered as corresponding 
to the different drawers of bureaus, and shelves of closets, so 
that a Botanist is seldom obliged to look over a whole order be- 
fore he finds the particular plant which he seeks for. Now some 
children are very careless with respect to the arrangement of 
the clothes, booKs, and other articles, with which their kind 
friends provide them : it appears to me, that when they «ee how 
beautiful is the systematic arrangement of plants in Botany, 
they will at once resolve that every thing which belongs to 
them, or that they have the care of, shall be arranged according 
to some rule, so that they may always find what they want, 
without being obliged to make a long search for it. I could 
spend a great deal of time in telling you of the advantages of a 
Imowledge of Botany ; but it is better that you should proceed 
directly to the study, and then your own minds will suggest to 
you many reasons wny It is to be classed among the most useful 
&nd interesting oranches of science. I will however mention 
ojie farther recommendation of this study. 



H. What fifthly 1 

13. H.JW 4o the divisions of a house correspond to the division^ ir 
Botanv 1 ' 
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13. 6th. I leads us to love and reverence God. Flowers 
are presents which our heavenly Father gives us. It is there, 
fore proper that we should examine and study them. We see 
that He who made them must be wiser SLndxaoie powerful than 
the greatest of men — for what man could make the least plant ? 
We can imitate flowers in wax and various other ways, but who 

an give them life 7 

None csn the life of plant or insect give 
, Save God alone—. 

14. Flowers may be considered as tokens of God's love to 
us ; — " If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, will he not much rathe* 
clothe us?" He 

Scorns not the least of all His works ; much less 
Man, made in His image, destined t' exist, 
When e*en yon brilliant worlds shall cease to be. 
Then how should man, rejoicing in his God, 
Delight in His perfections, sbadow'd forth 
In ev*ry little flow'r and blade of grass! 
Each opening bud, and care perfected seed. 
Is as a page where we may read of Grod. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Division of the Sciences, — Dij^erent parts of flowers. — Im 
portance of Botanical arrangement, 

15. We are now about to commence our new study. — There 
are many sciences to be learned by those who wish to be wise , 
but yet all things which exist in the whole universe may be 
classed under two heads, mind, and matter, 

16. Mind or spirit cannot be seen by us, although it exists id 
all rational beings, and is that withm us whicn thinks and 
feels, 

17. God is a spirit ; he is not like us confined to any body, or 
portion of matter, but as the sun's rays spread abroad over the 
earth, so the presence of God extends to every part of his crea 

13. What advantages are mentioned sixthly as connected with the 
•ludy of Botany 1 

14. How may flowers be considered 1 

15. Under wnat two heads may all things which exist be classed 1 

16. What is observed of mind or spirit 1 
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tion; we do not perceive him, because we cannot see mind. 
When bur spirits are separated from the body, or matter, they 
will no doubt at once perceive that they are in the presence ol 
God. 

18. The science which treats of the Deity , and of our duties 
to Him, is caffed TTieology.* * 

19. The science which treats of the Human mindj is called 
Philosophy of the mind, or Metaphj/siea^ 

20. The study of mMter is sometimes called by the general 
term Physics ; it is divided into three general heads. 

1. Natural Philosophy, 

2. Chymistry, 

3. Natural History, 

A mere definition of Natural Philosophy and Chymistry 
^ould not enable you to understand what these sciences are, 
but you will soon be able to study them with pleasure and profit. 

21. Natural History, or the History ofNature,isdivideainfo,. 

22. 1. Zoology,X wiiich treats of animals. 

23. 2. Botany, which treats of plants. 

24. 3. Mineralogy^ which treats of stones, &c. This science 
mcludes Geology, which treats of rocks, the manner of their form- 
ation, and the various changes which have taken place on the 
surface of the globe, since its. creation. 

25. The word Botany is derived from the Greek botane, 
which signifies a plant. The objects of this science are the 
vegetable kingdom, including every thing which grows out of 
the earth, having root, stem, leaf, or Jloucer, 

26. There are two principal departments m Botany ; 1st, that 
which treats of the classes and orders of plants ; this is called 
Systematic Botany, 

Note. — The attention of the pupil should be directed to the noten 
%rbich point out the derivation of words. 
* From the Greek TKeos^ God, and logoSf a discourse, 
t From meta^ beyond, and phusis, nature. 
t From zoCf Ufe, and logos, a discourse. 

18. What is tnat science called which treats of the Deity 1 

19. What is the science which treats of the Human Mind ) 
80. How is the study of Matter divided 1 

21. What are the branches of Natural History? 
23. What does Zoology treat of 1 
583. What does Botany treat of 1 

34. What does Mineralogy treat of 1 

35. From whence is the term Botany derived, and Vh&t a « th? e^ 
jects of the science 1 

26. What is systematic Botany 1 

2 



27. 3d. That which treats of the different pnita of the planta 
lad their tiaes ; this is Physiological Bottmg. 
Fig. I. 

}. Id i^ginninfjr to 

y 6ot&ny,it is best to 
nine first the parts ot 



hat part of it which 
would call the blos- 
9j is the corolla ; * 

13 composed of aix 
s, each of which ia 
id aipttal. 
K There are within 

corolla stj: thread- 

organs ; these are 
:d lament ; examine 
1 as they appear at 

2. You see (hat one 

der; this is called 
fHofment, from jthoA, 
read. At & is a little 
>whicb is hollow like 
a boic ; this is the anlker. 



• So called fVom the Latin carolla, a liiile c: 
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DIFFERBKIT PARTS CF FLOWERS. 



IS 



Pig. 3. 




31. In the centre of ilie lily 
IS the pistil ; this consists of 
three parts, the stig^na, (see 
Fig. 2. /) the style, (e) and 
the germ, (tf ). 

32. The end of the flower 
stem, where the petals of the 
flower are inserted, is called 
the receptacle; you may see 
it at Fig. 2. g, 

33. In most flowers you will 
observe the corolla standing 
in a little green cup ; this is 
called the calyx,* The lily 
has no calyx, but the rose and 
the pink have. 

34. I have now told you of 
five parts of a flower : 



1. Calyx — the cup ; surrounding the corollc 

2. Corolla — the blossom ; the parts are called petals, 

3. Stamens — enclosed by the corolla ; the parts are thejila 
vients and anther. 

4. Pistil — standing in the centre ; the parts are the gersn, 
style, and stigma, 

5. Receptacle — bearing the other paits of the flower, 

35. Besides these, there are two other parts, which are con- 
sidered as belonging to the flower : viz. the pericarp and the 
seed, 

* The word calyx signifies a cup. 



31. Describe the pistil and its parts. 

32. What is the receptacle 1 

33. What is the calyx 1 

34. Name the five parts of a flower whic«i have been mentiooecL 

35. What two other parts belong to the flowei % 



36. The peHcarp if 
IS ihia part of tlie now 

37. At Fig. 3, a ia a representatioo of the pericarp ; you <ff ill 
perceive it is much larger than the germ at Fig. 2./. At 6 the 
ptritarp appears as if cut across^ and shows three ilivision!i, 
these are called cells, each of which contains two seeds in the 
shape of a ttiangie, as at bb. 

38. The seed is, as you have seen, carefully packed ^way in 
little cells in the pericarp ;* this is the most important part of 
the flower; and it seems as if all the other parts were chiefly 
intended to nourish and protect this. 

39. If you add the pericarp and the seed to the five parts 
which you have already learned, you will then have seven parts 
of the flower to remember. These are called Orgartt of Fruc- 
tification, {romfitictutj fruit, and/ocio, to make. 

40. I shall hereafter inform you more particularly respecting 



36. Whatisihepericarpi 

37. Describe Fig. 3. 

3R. Wbal is the mostimpinantpart of the flower 1 
I. Bow maoy parts corslilute what ate called the organs oC 
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hese organs, or members of the flower ; but m st now proceed 
fO teach you something about analyzing plants; — The word 
analyze means, to separate a thing into parts ; in one sense, 
therefore, you have now, in considering the different organs of 
a flower, analyzed it : but this is only to prepare you for ano- 
ther kind of analysis, by means of which you will be able to tell 
where a plant belongs in the botanical system, and what is its 
botanical or true name. 

41. In the introductory chapter, I spoke of the importance ot 
systematic arrangement ; when you learn something of Botany, 
you will perceive that this science could not exist without sys- 
tem. 

42. Formerly botanists endeavoured to give descriptions of 
plants ; but having no rules to go by, they were not able to un- 
derstand each other. If a person wisned to learn about any 
particular plant, he might be obliged to look over a great many 
pages, or a whole book, before he could find it ; because he had 
no rule to guide him in his search. 

43. When you look out a word in a dictionary, you search 
for the first three letters, and as the words are arranged by rule, 
you can find immediately what you wish. If all the words in 
a dictionary were thrown together without any order, how dis- 
couraging would be the task of looking for definitions. 

44. Now it is just so with respect to describing plants 5 we 
must be guided by some rule in their arrangement. — What shall 
this rule be "^ Suppose we should arrange the names of plants 
in alj^habeti.'al order^ and then give descriptions of them. — But 
here is one great difficulty ; the names by which people who do 
not understand Botany call plants, are not the same in different 
places ; persons whose gardens are very near each othen will 
often call the same flower by different names ; and in different 
countries, the names of plants are expressed in different lan- 
guages ; what we call com^ is in French, ble, and in Latin, ce 
res. Without some general system, therefore, you perceive we 
could not learn any thing of the plants of different countries^ 
and could not understand each other even with respect to our 
own plants. 

45. After a great many attempts had been made to class 



41. Is systematic arrangement necessary in Botanv? 

42. Why were the botanists of former times unable to understand 
each other? 

43. By what rale are words in a Dictionary arranged 1 

44. Would the description of plants in alphabetical order, serve a^ 
a rule for botanical arrangement 1 

45. How did LinusBUs propose to arrange plants 1 

2* 
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plants, Lmnaeus, of Sweden, proposed to arrange them uxnler 
classes and orders, by means of the stamens and pistils. He 
had discovered that these organs existed in ail plants ; thar 
some had one stamen, others two^ three, &c. and that it was 
the same with regard *to the pistils, which, although the lily 
has but one, are numerous in the rose and some other plants 
In the next chapter I shall tell you something more of the classes 
of Linnaeus, and teach you how to analyze a flower according 
to his system. 



CHAPTER III. 



Practical Botany commenced by ike analysis of the Pink* 
Method of preparing an HerhaHuwr^ Botanical excursimis 
— T?i€ study of nature the duty and privilege of intelligent 
minds. 

46. Plants, as I have told you, are arranged in classes apJ 
orders by their stamens and pistils. The largest division is 
that of classes. 

47. There are twenty-one classes. 

48. Each class is divided into orders, 

49. A plant with one stamen belongs to the first class ; as 
there are some plants here with one pistil, and others with 
two, there are a first and second order in the first class. 

46. What is the largest division of plants 1 

47. How many classes are there 1 

48. How is each class divided 1 

49. What circumstances would place a plant in the first or second 
order of the first class 1 



50. You will UDtlerstaud this better if I give you an exam 
)Je. You sbHll now aualyze a flower !□ order to fiod its bota- 
nical arraugemenc aod name. Here is a pink. We wish to 
Kiujw in what data it is— count the stamena — you say Un, 
thererore this is m the tenth class; the name of the mss is 
Uecandria (from deka, ten, and ar^dria, stamens.) 

51. We wish to know in what order this flower is — count 
the pistils— lyou say tiro, it then belongs to the second order of 
the tenth class; Ihe name of this ia Digyoia (&om ilia, two, 
and gt/nia, pistil.) 

52. Orders are composed affamiliet of plants called genera, 
which is the plural of genvs. 

53. We must, as a third step in our analysis, learn to what 
genu* this flower beJongs ; for this purpose it is necessary that 
you turn to that part of your book called " Detcrivlion of the 
Genera of Plants ;"• look for Clasa 10, Order 2.— Now instead 
of looking a whole book through, you have only to examine the 
evnera which you find under this order, and to compare your 
flower with each description until you Sud one which aaswera 

to IL 

• To find this, see the " Table of Contents," 

50. How cao you find in what class the pink is placed t 
61. How can you Imow in what order ihe pink is 1 
SS, or what are the orders of plants composedl 
U. What is a third step in the analysis of the pinkt 
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f54. TheliratgenDsmeimoii- 
ei is, "Hvesangea;" ihis ia 
sail! to hare a ^' calyx 5 loolh- 
id, superior," examine ihe 
calyx of ihe pink (Fig. 5, a,-> 
ihis is fire tooihed, or has fire 
nulchca around the top of it; 
bill it is no) superior, thai is, 
the calyx does not stand abo»e 
ilie germ. Yonr flower is not 
therefore of the genus Hydran- 
S!ea, because it does not fully 
agree with the descriptiuB. 



53. SjtxiFR^iaA. "Calyx Sported, half mperior ;" attho'JXb 
the first nart of this description agrees 'with your flower, lM 
last part does not correspond with it. 

56. Saponaria. " Calyx inferior" ^under the genn,l " ] 
leafed," (all of one piece;) "(u6K/or,"(long and hollow tike a 
lube,) "5(oo(ft«f ;" so far this description applies to yoar (iow- 
er. — But the next circomsiance, " calyx without tcate-t," is dif- 
ferent from what you see in the pink, (See Fi^. 5. b.*) 

ST. "DiABTHua. Calyx inferior, eylindncaP' (lmia[ and 
roundish;) " 1 leafed, with i or % scales at the base; pclaUfi," 
(See Fig. 4. a) " wt(A clavis," f the petals lon^ and uleadec at 
Ihe lower Part;) "capsule" cylindrical, 1 celled (liiQ capsicle 
is a kind of pericarp ;) " d^iicent," this means gaplrg, as you 
nee al Fig. 5. c, whicci represents the capsule or sei^'I vessel ot 
the pink as it appears when ripe, the valves or piuces which 
compose ii, open of themselves as if for liberating the seeds. 
At d the capsule appears a? if cut horizontally, showing the 
seeds ail container] in one cell. Fig. 4 at c shows the capsule 
as it appears when the pink is in blossom, at which lime it is 
-ailed the germ. As this flower agrees in every particular 
with the last mentioned description, yon may be certain you 
have now found its genus ; the pink then belongs to the geva* 

[DtAHTHUS. 

• This repiesenls tbe scales of the calfz ol the pink. 

54. Why does ni 
W, Why is it no 
56. Why is il nc 
57 Why isibcpink of thei^nus DianUwi 
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58. You have a fourth step to go in the analysis of this tlow- 
er ; for each genus is composed of several sorts or spectea of 
plants. — It is*necessary to know to what species of the genus 
Dianthus this flower belongs. 

59. Look in the latter paert of your book for the *' Description 
of species of plants.""* Here vou find the genera arranged in 
alphabetical order, each genus oeing followed by a description 
of^ its species. If you have a natural flower with its leaves, 
you can now compare it with the specific descriptions. 

60. " Armeria^ flowers aggregate ;" this means clustered 
together on one stalk; but pinks do not grow in this manner, 
therefore the plant is not of this species. 

61. '^ Barbatus^ flowers fascicled," (bundled together;) it 
cannot be this species, because the flowers are not fascicled. 

62. " Caryophyllus, flowers solitary, scales of the calyx 
sub-rhomboid;" (sub-rhomboid means somewhat diamond 
shaped,) " very short, 'petals crenaie" (scolloped on the.edge,) 
beardless, (without hair or down.) The pink is in all respects 
answerable to this description. It is also added, that the leaves 
are " linear," which means long and narrow ; " svbulaie," sig- 
nifies pointed at the end like a shoe-maker's awl ; channelled^ 
signifies having a groove or channel running through the leaf. 

63. You have now learned the cUiss and order of the pink, 
with the genus and sffecies to which it belongs. The botani- 
cal name of the pink is, 

Dianthus caryophyllus. 
It belongs to, 

Glass 10. Decandria. Order 2. Digynia. 

64. Having analyzed a flower, you must now take one of tne 
same kind, and lay it between sneets of paper to dry, bavins a 
weight placed over to press it. Every person who would be- 
come a Botanist, shouIJ preserve specimens of all the plants 
he meets with. A book of such specimens is called an herb- 
arium. 

65. There are few. parents who would not delight to see a 
handsome herbarium made by their child. There is no diS^ 

♦ See " Table of Contents.** 

58i What is the fourth step in the analysis of a flower 1 

59. Where are you to look to find the species 1 • 

60. Why is not the pink of the species armeria ? 

61. Why is it not of the species barbatus? 

62. Why is it not of the species caryopAyUus ? 

63. What have you now learned respecting the pink 1 

64. What is an herbarium 1 

^. Describe the process of preparing plants for an herbarium 
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cutty in your a£fordmg your parents this gratiiicati(n. All tnat 
you need in pressing plants, is some sheets of paner, (newspa- 
pers will answer, they are better than more firm and stiff paper) 
a board, and a stone or some other weight to press the plknt. 
Some leayes and flowers of the plant should be carefully 
spread out upon one sheet of paper, and half a dozen other 
sheets placed over them ; — the board with* the weight should 
then be laid upon the upper sheet of paper. The plants at 
first, ought to be taken out and placed between dry sheets of 
paper as often as once or twice a day. Some will dry in a few 
days, others require more time. 

66. When you have as many as fifty specimens prepared, 
you can then arrange them m a blank book, fastenin|^ upon the 
nrst page of each leaf one or more flowers, either with glue or 
by means of cutting through the paper and raising loops, un- 
der which the stems may be placed. By the sides of the plant 
should be written the class, order, genus, and species, and al- 
so the place where found, that is, whether in dry or wet ground, 
lew or mountainous, &c., and also at what season of the year. 
Such herbariums would do children much credit if prepared to 
be exhibited at public examinations of their school. 

67. Young botanists, as well as those who are older, may 
derive sreat pleasure in making excursions into the fields, and 
upon the hills and mountains, for the purpose of collecting 
plants. Thus they learn to love every blossom which springs 
up under their feet ; their hearts beat with pleasure when they 
meet with some little strange flower, which exhibits new traits 
in the character of the vegetable race. Every murmuring brook 
shows its banks clad with flowery treasures ; the forests and 
groves exhibit another, but not less beautiful assemblage o^ 
plants ; and the mountain, the valley, and the sea coast, have 
all their own peculiar vegetable productions. 

68. Did the great Being who created such a profusion o\ 
these beautiful and curious objects, and who also gave to chil- 
dren eyes to see, hearts to love, and understandings to study 
them, intend they should pass them by with neglect ? No, my 
dear children, it is your duty, as it should be your pleasure, to 
search into the wonders of created nature, to exercise your 
mental faculties, and to animate your pious feelings in thinking 
much upon the works of Crod. 



66. How should dried plants be arranged in a book 1 

67. What is said of malcing botanical excursions 1 

68. What is said of paying attention tc the works of God \ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

introdttction to Practical Botany continued — Latin and 
Greek Numerals^Cla^ses of Linnceus. 

69. You hare been taught lo analyze one flower; — while 
you were doing this, did not many thoughts seem of themselves 
to come into your minds 1 You examined a lily ; you found it 
had six stamens, and on^ pistil) and it is very likely you 
thought that if the pink was in the tenth class and second orde^ 
because it had ten stamens and two pistils, the lily must be in 
the sixth class and Jirst order — it is so. 

70. Now when you learn one fact it will biing many new 
thoughts to your mind ; and this furnishes great encourage- 
ment for you to study ; since you not only gain the knowledge 
which is the immediate object of your search, but are enrich- 
ing your minds with many connected ideas which follow in its 
train. 

71. You will, perhaps, now think that all flowers are classeo 
by the number of stamens, but this is not correct, for as some 
have more than a hundred stamens, such an arrangement would 
be making quite too many classes ; and besides, it is found 
that such plants as have more than ten, often vary in the num- 
ber of stamens, so that on]y the first ten classes depend on this 
circumstance. 

72. Linnasus discovered that the stamens of some plants 
prew upon the calyx, and others upon the recepta^e ; the rose 
IS of the former kind, and the poppy of the latter. 

73. Take off" the petals of a rose and you will perceive the 
Stamens to be inserted upon the calyx ; for this reason it is of 
the 11th class ; and because it has many pistils is in the 13th 
order. 

74. The name of the genus is Rosa, In this genus are many 
species ; as Rosa muscosa, or the moss rose, which has upon 
its calyx and steifis a collection of hairs resembling moss 
Rosa alba, the white rose, distinguished not only by the white-^ 
uess of its petals, but by peculiar circumstances of the leaves 
and stems. 



69. After le».rning the classification of the pink, what should yon 
iiifer respecting the class and order of the lily ^ 

70. What should encourage you to learn ? 

71. Are all flowers classed bv the number of stamens 1 

72. Are the stamens of all plants placed in the same position 1 

73. Why is the rose in the 11th class, 13th order 1 

"4. What is observed of the different species in the genus rosa 1 



u 
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75. The apple blossom appears like a little wild rose, it be 
lungs to the same class and order as the rose, but is of a differ^ 
ent genus. 

76. If you examine a poppy, you will find numerous sta- 
mens growing upon the receptacle or top of the flower stem, 
this IS therefore of the 12th class. It has but one pistil, and is 
therefore in the 1st order. 

77. Having mstde you acquainted with some of the princi- 
oles in Systematic Botany, and taught you how to proceed in 
^he Analysis of flowers, I shall now give you to learn the Latin 
ind Greek numerals, which, added to certain other words, 
compose the names of the Classes and Orders. 

It is not in Botany alone that a knowledge of these numerals 
leill be useful to you ; many of our most common words are 
sompounded with them ; for example, uniform is from unusj 
Dne, and forma, form, — octagon, is from octOy eight, and gonia, 
Angle, &c. 



Greek. 

Monos, sinjfle. 
Dis, twice. 
Treis. 
Tettares. 
Pente. 
Hex. 
Hepta. 
Okto. 
Ennca. 
Deka 
Endeka. 
Dodeka. 
Dekatreis. 
• Dekatettares* 
Dekapente. 
Dekaex. 
Dekaepta. 
Dekaokto. 
Dekaennea. 
Eikosi. 
Polus. 



75. What is said of the apple blossom 1 

r6. Why is the poppy in the 12th dlass, 1st order 1 

77. Is it in Botany alone that a ^i]0'#bd| ) of Greek and Latii 

merals is useful 1 





NUMERALS. 


78. Latin, 


Numbers, 


Unus, 


I. 


Bis, 


2. 


Tres, 


3. 


Cluatuor, 


4. 


CluinqUe, 


5. 


Sex, 


6. 


Septedl, 


7. 


Octo, 


8. 


Novem, 


9. 


Decern, 


10. 


Undecem, 


11. 


Duodecem, 


12. 


Tredecem, 


13. 


duatuordecem, 


14. 


duindecem, 


15. 


Sexdecem, 


IC. 


Septemdecem, 


17. 


Octodecem, 


18. 


Novemdecem, 


19. 


Viginti, 


20. 


Multus, 


Many. 
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79. These are founded upon distinctions observed in the 
Stamkns. 

80. All known plants are divided intG twenty-one claasea, 

81. The tu*st twelve classes are named by prefixing Greek 
numerals to andria, which signifies stamen, 

32. The first ten classes depend on the number of stamens. 



8a. 



Number of 
Stamens. 



CLASSES. 
Names. 

1. MoN- ANDRIA, 

2. Dl-ANDRIA, 

3. TrI- ANDRIA, 

4. Tetr-andria 
6. Pent-andria, 

6. Hex-andria, 

7. Heft-andria, 

8. Oct-andria, 

9. Enne-andria, 
^10. Dec- ANDRIA, 

Pig. 6. 



Definitions. 
One Stamen, 
Two Stamens, 
Three Stamens, 
Four Stamens. 
Five Stamens. 
Six Stamens. 
Seven Stamens, 
Eight Stamens, 
Nine Stamens, 
Ten Stamens, 



^ 






NoTB. The pupil should be required to give the derivation of the 
names of the classes \ as " Monandria, from Monos, one, and Andria, 
stamen," &c. 



78. Repeat the numerals. 

79. On what are the classes founded 1 

80. How many classes are there 1 

81. How are the first twelve classes namedl 

82. What classes depend on the number of stamens 1 
H3. Repeat the names of the first twelve classes. 



3 
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84. 

Number and 
position. 






f 11. ICOS-ANDRIA,* 

(Rikosi.) 
20 

12 POLY-ANDRIA, 

(Polus.) 
many. 

Fig. 7. 



' Over ten stamens 
inserted on the 
Calyx. Over ten 
Stamens inserted 
the Rccepta 



I Cal 

I Sta 

I on 

C cle. 





85. The two following classes are named by prefixing Greec 
numerals to dynamia, which signifies power or length. 

Number C C Having four stamens ; two 

and relative < 13. Di-dynamia, < of which are longer or more 
length. ( f powerful than the other two. 

Number C . * Tetra-dy- ( Having six stamens ; four 
and relative < * namia " j ^/^^*^^> ^^^ longer or m^ore 
length. ( ' ( powerful than the other two. 

Fig. a 



14 





\ 



86. The two following classes are named bv prefixing 
Clreek numerals to the word adelphia, which signifies brother^ 
hood. 

C Stamens united by thei? 
15. MoN-ADELPHiA. < filaments in one set or 

t brotherhood. 

* The name of this class does not now designate its character, since 
ihe number of stamens is often more or less than twenty. 

84. What are the two classes which depend on the number and po^ 
iition of the stamens 1 

85. What tTo classes depend on the number and relative length oi 
stamens % 

86. What two classes have their stamens united by their filaments l 
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' 16. Di-ADELPHiA, Two brother hoods. 

The next class is named by prefixing srN. 
signifying together^ to genebia, which signifies 
growing up. 

i-y fi^«, ^«.»»o.* $ Five united anthers. 
17. Syn-genesia, J flowers compound. 

Fig. 9. 






88. The next class is named by an abbreviation of the worct 
QYNiA, which signifies pistil, prenxed to andria, showing that 
the stamen and pistil are united. 

The two following classes are named by pre 
Position \ ^^^S numerals to cbcia, which signines a 
1 house. 

r Stamens and Pistils on se- 

89. 19. MoN-<EciA, i parcUe corollas upon the 

I same plant or in one house. 

/ r Stamens and Pistils in sepa- 

90. Position. ? 20. Di-<ecia, \ rate corollas upon different 
( ( plants or in two houses. 

Fig. 10. 






91. The name of the last class is a compound of two Greek 
words, CRYPTOS, and gamia, signifying a concealed union. 

87. What class has the stamens onited by their anthers 1 
68. What class has the stamens growing out of the pistil T 

89. Describe the class Moooecia. 

90. Describe the clasi Dioecia. 

91. Describe the class Cryptogamia. 
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c Stamens and Pistils invisible, 
) or too smai 
( naked eye. 



Natural. J 21 Crypto-gamia. < or too small to be seen by the 



Pig. 11- 




Lichens. Mushrooms. Ferns. Mosses. 

92. All plants are either PhenogamouSj with stamens ancf 
pistils visible, or Cryptogamous^ with stamens and pistils in- 
visible ; the first twenty classes are of the former, the twenty- 
first class of the latter kind. 

93. You have now been taught the classes into which plants 
are divided — It is important that these should be well under- 
stood, and that as early as possible, you collect some plants ot 
each class. 



CHAPTER V. 
Orders ofLdnmmts — Synopsis of Classes and Orders. 

94. The classes are divided into Orders. Each class usu- 
ally contains several orders ; you will best learn to distinguish 
them by practice in analyzing plants, though it is proper you 
should learn their names, and the circumstances on which thev 
are founded. 

ORDERS OF PLANTS. 

95. The orders of the first twelve classes are founded upon 
the number of Pistils, 

92. What general name is given to the first twenty cl&s&es, and what 
are the plants of the twenty-first class called? 

93. What have you now been taught 7 

94. How can you best learn to distinguish the difierent orders in 
each class 1 * 

9.5. On what are the orders of the first twelve classes founded 1 
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96. Tne orders are named by prefixing Greek numerals to the 
word GYNiA, signifying pistil. 

ORDERS. 



97. 



Orders 
found ia 
the first 
twelve 
classes 



Names. 

1. M0NO-<3TNIA, 

2. Dl-OYNIA, 

3. Tri-gynia, 

4. Tetra-gynia, 

5. Pentagynia, 

6. HeXA* GYNIA, 

7. Hepta-gynia, 

8. octo-gynia, 

9. Ennea-gynia, 
10. Deca^ymia, 



No. of pistils^ 

1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. this order seldom found 

7. this still more unusual 

8. very rare, 

9. very rare* 
10. 



L 13. PoLY-GYNiA, over ten pistils. 
The classes vary as to the number of orders which they con 
tain. 
08. Th« orders of the 13th class, Didynamia^ are but two. 



1. Gymnospermia. 
seeds usually four^ 
lying in the valyx, 

2. Angiospermia. 
seeds numerous in a 
capsule. 



From gymno, signifymg naked, and 
8PERMIA, signifymg seed, implying 
that the seeds are not enclosed. 
From Angeion, signifying bag or sack, 
added to spermia, implying that the 
seeds are enclosed. 

99. The orders of the 14th class, Tetradynamia, are two 
both distinguished by the form of the fruit. 

1. SiLicuLOSA. Fruit, a silicula, or roundish pod. 

2. SiLiauosA. Fruit, a siliqua, or long pod. 

100. The orders of tne 15th and 16th classes, are founded on 
the number of stamens, that is, on the characters of the first 
twelve classes, and they have the same names; as Monan- 
dria, dec. 

101. The 17tb class, Syngenesia, has its five orders distin- 
guished by difierent circumstances of the fiorets, as : 

1. Eqdalis. Stamens and pistils equal, or in proportion; 
that is, each floret has a stamen, a pistil, and one seed. 
Such florets are called perfect, 

96. How are these orders named 1 

97. Repeat the names of the orders. 

98. What are the orders' of the 13th class 1 

99. What are the orders of the 14th cla^l 

100. In what classes are the orders founded upon the numbc r of 8t»' 
mensl 

101. What are the orders of the seventeenth class 1 

3* 
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2. SuPERFLUA. Florets of the disk perfect, those of tiie ray, 

CQntaining only pistils, which without stamens are sv^ 
perfliums, 

3. Frostranea. Florets of the disk perfect, of the ray neu- 

tral, or without the stamen or pistil j therefore frustra- 
ted, or useless. 

4. Necessaria. Florets ot the disk staminate, of the ray pis- 

tillate ; the latter being necessary to the perfection oi 
the fruit. 

5. Segregata. Florets separated from each other by par- 
tial calyxes, or each floret having a perianth. 

102. The orders of the 18th, 19th, and 20th classes, like 
those of the 15th and 16th, depend on the number of stamens. 

103. The orders of the 21st class, Cryptogamia, constitute six 
natural families. 

1. FiLicEs, — includes all Ferns, having the fruit on the leaves. 

2. Musci, — Mosses. 

3. Hepatic^ — Liverworts, or succulent mosses. 

4. Alo^ — Sea-weeds, and frog spittle. 

5. Lichens, — Lichens, found growing on the barks of old 

trees, old wood, &.c. 

6. Fungi, — Mushrooms, mould, blight, dbc. 

104. No confusion is produced in taking the character oi 
some classes, for orders in others ; for example : if you have a 
flower with ten stamens, united by their filaments into one set, 
you know by the definition of the classes that it belongs to the 
class Monadelphia, you can then, because it has ten stamens, 
place it in the order Decandria of the same class. 

Having explained the principles on which the artificial 
classes and orders are founded, we will now place them before 
you, in a synoptical or general view. 

105. « SYNOPSIS OF THE CLASSES AND ORDERS 

OF LINN.EUS."* 

CLASSES. ORDERS. 



? 



1. MoNANDRiA, 1 Stamen. 

2. DiANDRIA, 2. 



Number of styles, if styles are 
wanting, number of sessile stigmas. 
1^3. Triandria, 3. V Monogynia^ 1. style, or one sessilit 

§ I 4. Tetrandru, 4. stigma. Digvnia, 2. Trigynia, 3. 

P \^ 5. Pentandria, 5. j Tetragynia, 4. Pentagynia, 5. Hex 

♦ We say of Immuius^ because there are other systems of classing 
plants, thoagh none so generally adopted, or so proper for the leamei. 

103. On what do the orders of the three following classes depend 1 

103. What are the orders of the class Cryptogamia 1 

104. Does any confusion follow from takug the characters of somt 
cla:ises, for orders m other classes 1 
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? 



1^ 

m 



agynia^ 6. Heptagyaia, 7. Ocio- 



gynia, 8. Enneagj^ia, 9. Deca- 
> gynia, 10. Polygynia, any number 
over 10. 



6. Hexandria, 0. 

7. Heptandria, 7. 

8. octandria, 8. 

9. Enneandria, 9. 
1^10. Decandria, 10. 

N'ainber and (11. Icosandria, over 10 stamens, on the calyx. 
Position. { 12. Poltandria, many stamens, not on the calyx. 

13. Didynamia, 4 sta-1 1. Gymnospermia, seeds na- 

mens, 2 of them ked. 

longest. I 2. Angiospermia, seeds in cap> 



Number and 

relative 

Length. 



Connexion 
if the Sta- 
nens by « 
tlaments 
n anthers. 



14. Tetradynamia, 6 
stamens, 4 of 
them longest. 

MONADELPHIA, 

filaments uni- 
ted in 1 set. 

16. DiADBLPHiA, fil- 
aments united 
in 2 sets. 

17. Syngenesia, an- 
thers united — 
flowers com- 
pound. 

'181 Gynandria, sta-^ 
mens on the pis- 
til, distinct from 
corolla. 

19. MoNOBciA, sta- 
mens in flowers 
separate from 
pistils, on the 
same plant. 

20. Dkecia, stamens 
in flowers sepa- 
rate from pistils, 
on separate 
plants. ^ 

Invisible I 2^- Cryptogamia, .^ta- 
orCadu-J "^^°« ^'^^^^^^^^ 



sules. 

1. Siliculosa,' pod short. 

2. Siliquosa, pod long. 

Characters and names of pre- 
ceding classes. As, 1. Monan- 
dria, 2. Diandria, 3. Triandria, 
4. Tetrandria, 5. Pentandria, 6. 
>• Hexandria. 

Disk and ray florets compared. 
1. iBquaiis, 2. Superflua, 3. Frus- 
tranea, 4. Necessaria, 5. Segre- 
gata. 



Position 
of the 
Stamens 
relative 
to the 
Pistils. 



Characters and names of prece- 
ding classes, (as under the classes 
15 and 16,) 7. Heptandria, 8. Oc- 
tandria, 9. Enneanaria, 10. Decan- 
dria, 12. Polyandria, 16. Manodel- 
phia. 



a 



Natural families. 1. Filices, 2 
Musci, 3. Hepatic^, 4. Algae, 5. 



cous. 



I cXo!r"^j^«''-.«-^-»- 



NoTB. — The teacher cannot too much insist upon a thorough know- 
ledge of the names and characteristics of the classes and orders. 



105. Yoa may now repeat the names of all the classes, with their 
o.JerH. 
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CHAPTER VL 

Best method of learning Technical terms — Organized and 
of inorganized Beings — The Boot, 

106. WHfcN you began to analyze plants, you were made ac- 
^Ijiainted with the first ten classes, because these are the most 
simple and easy to learn. But as you have now learned all the 
classes and orders, it is necessary that you should understand' 
that the best method of analyzing a plant, i« to begin by com- 
paring it with the description of the last class, and if it does not 
belong there, to go on to the lower classes. 

107. As you proceed in your Botanical studies, you will find 
it necessary to look out many words in the vocabulary, which 
is attached to the book you are now studying. In fact, the lan- 
guage of Botany is new to you, and you must make use of a 
dictionary, as if you were studying a new language. 

108. It used to be considered necessary for a pupil in the first 
place to learn to repeat the hard words, or what are called the 
technical terms, but this was tedious and discouraging, and 
therefore Botany was thought to be a dry and difficult study. 

109. But you can much better learn the technical terms by 
looking out their definitions as you have occasion to under- 
stand them; for instance, when you are examining some one 
plant, you find in the description of the species which belong 
to the genus to which you have traced it, one which is said to 
have leaves radical; oy turning to the vocabulary, you find 
that this means growing from the root ;♦ if your plant has its 
leaves growing from the stalk, you will perceive that they 
were not radical. If the leaves were said to be serrate, by 
turning to the vocabulary, you find that this means having 
notches upon the edge, like the teeth of a saw (from serra, a 
saw ;) if your plant has its leaves without such notches, you 
would see that they were not serrate. If the term glabrous 
were used, you "^ould find it meant smooth ; if the leaves of 
your plant were rough, you would see that this word would not 
apply to them. If another species was described as having 

* The root in Latin is radix^ genitive radicis, from whence comet 
radical. 



iOC). Whax is the best method of analyzing plants t 
IT «Vhy must you use a vocabulary in studying Botany 1 
i***^ Why was Botany formerly considered a dry study *? 
Uxi. What is the best way of learning technical terms') 
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CGuhne leaves, (that is, growing out of the stem) enfirfy or 
without notches, hirsute^ or rough, you would perceive that this 
description corresponded with your plant. 

110. Now you will remember the words radical and cau- 
line, serrate and entire, glabrous and hirsute, by learning them 
as you proceed in your analysis, much better than by committing 
them to memory with their definitions. 

111. The exercise of looking out words in the vocabulary, 
aad at the same time examining a plant, is useful, by bringing 
into exercise your judgment and powers of reasoning. 

112. Thus you see, my dear children, how much more agree 
able and profitable is the study of Botany now than formerly. 
Authors and teachers are labouring to make it easy and plea- 
sant for you to learn. Many of the thorns and briars which 
once hindered the young from gaining access to the garden of 
knowledge, have been removed by those who love and care for 
vou. And will you not put forth a little power to make your 
own way towards this delightful region, where rich fraits of lite- 
rature and science will be the reward of your efibrts ? 

113. The analysis of plants is called Practical Botany, 
We commence with this, because we think you will feel an in- 
terest in plants when you have become acquainted with their 
place in tne system of Linnaeus, and that you will wish to 
Know the uses of their various organs, the manner in which 
they receive food, and what it is which makes them living be- 
ings. 

1 14. These th:;ags will now be explained to vou, and witl) 
attention on your part, you will be enabled to understand many 
curious and mteresting facts. Every kind of plant which you 
can find, should be carefully examined, and each part noticed. 
Will not this be better for your minds than idle play ? Your 
parents and teachers will aelight to gratify your fondness for 
botanical walks, and will perhaps sometimes be at leisure to 
accompany you. 

115. I have said plants are living beings. When deprived 
of water or air, they droop and die, as you would do without 
food and drink. 



110. Hov would you be likely to remember the terms radical, cau- 
line, &C.1 
HI. What effect does the analysis of ]^lants have upon the mind*^ 

112. What encouragements have children to enaeavour to gain 
knowlcdsfe ? 

113. Why do we commence with Practical Botany? 

114. What can you learn by giving your attention to these things! 

115. Why do pfants need water and airl 
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116. Plaats are or^am2;ee{ beings ; that is, they are compo- 
sed of parts which bear a mutual relation to each other ; and 
which are all necessary to form a perfect individual. 

117. Children, you too are organized beings; there is an inti- 
mate connexion between every part of your bodies. From 
^our brain, a substance similar to it extends in every direction, 
lorming nerves. If you prick your finger, or hurt your toe, the 
feeling whi^h follows is communicated by nerves to your brain 
and by your brain to your mind. 

118. If some organs of your body were lopped ofi*, for instance, 
your hands or feet, you would not be a perfect organized being ; 
so if a plant were stripped of its leaves or deprived of its root, 
it would be an imperfect specimen of its kind. 

119. But you might break a stone into many pieces, and each 
one would be as perfect a specimen of its kind as the whole 
stone was. This is because a stone is an inorganized being ; 
that is, it does not consist of parts which have a mutual coi^ 
uexion and relation. 

120. Plants, then, are living, organized beings ; they are fm> 
nished with pores, by which they imbibe or suck their nourish^ 
ment from surrounding bodies. 

121. The principal organs of the plant are the Root, Stem, 
Leaves, and Flower. 

122. The Root fixes the plant in the earth, and absorbs from 
It various substances necessary for its support. 

123. The Stem conducts juices from the root to the leaves 
and branches ; the divisions of the stem are branches ; the di- 
visions of these are boughs, 

124. Leaves are to vegetables what lungs are to animals ; by 
nheir means, the plant imbibes from the surrounding atmos- 
phere, moisture, and a substance called car&onic acid gas; this 
Ls composed of tvro parts, oxygen and carbon ; the latter is re- 
tained by the plant, and necomes a part of its own substance, 
while the oxygen, after being deprived of its carbon, is throwi* 
back into the air. 



116. Why are plants said to be organized beings'? 

117. Are there other organized beings besides plants ? 

118. When is an organized being imperfect 1 

119. Are stones organized beings 1 

120. How do plants derive nourishment from sui rounding bodies 1 

121. What are the principal organs of the plant 1 

122. What is the use of the rooti 

123. What LS the use of the stemi 

124. What is the use of the leaves 1 
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125. Flower. The parts of this have already been named, we 
shall speak more particularly of tliem hereaf) er. 

126. The root, stem, and leaves, are organs necessary (or the 
growth of the plant. 

127. The flower contains within it the seed, and the parts ne- 
cessary for its security and perfection. 

Of the Boot. 

128. The root is that part which grows in the earth, and sup 
ports the plant in an upright position. It sends nourishment 
to every part. Some roots grow in water, and are called aqica- 
tic, (from aqua, water,) — some fix themselves upon other 
plants, and get their support from them, — these are called para- 
sites, 

129. The root gains its stock of food for the other parts oi 
the plant by means of small tubes or fibres, which are called ra - 
dicles, a word that signifies little roots. 

Duration of Boots. 

130. Roots, according to the age to which they live, are di 
vided into three kinds ; annual, biennial, and perennial. 

131. Annual roots do not live over one year. They are rais- 
ed from seed every season ; this is usually sown in tne spring, 
the plant comes up, bears its blossoms and fruit, and dies in 
autumn. Of this kind are poppies, beans, and cucumbers. 

132. Biennial roots live two years. They do n*6t blosscm 
the first season ; the next year they produce flowers and fruit, 
and the fruits die. You have probably seen cabbages carri -'d 
into the cellar in the fall ; the heads, which are only the leav 33 
growing close togetlicr, are used for the table. The root, with 
me stalk upon it, is in the spring set out in the garden. Leaves 
«oon spring from the stalk, these are used for gallad ; by and by 
flowers appear, the petals of which drop off*, and the germ be- 
comes a pod or silique containing the seed. The root then 
dies, and no care can restore it to life. The life of the plant 



125. Do yon recollect the parts of the flower, as mentioned in Chap* 
ier2d1 

126. What are the organs necessary for the growth of the plani 3 

127. What does the rtower contain 1 

128. What are the di/Terent kinds of root 1 

129. What are the radicles 1 

130. How are roots divided with respect to agel 

131. What are annual roots t 
139. What aif bienn-'s* utsl 
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seema to be expended upon tLe blossom aad fruit. The onion, 
heei, aod currot, are bienniaJ plants. 

133. Perennial roots live many years; among them are the 
asparagus, dandelion, an<l grasses, aod all trees and woody plants. 

134. Climale and cultivation alTect the duration of the roots 
uf vegeiabli^s. Some perennial plants become anDual by trana- 
plantmg them into cold climates; ibe garden aasturtion, a pe* 
rennial shrub or wood v plant of South Ameriua, has become ii 

' ' ' lualpl 



ir latitude an Bnouol plant. 

Form of Roots. 



Kg. 13. 



The shape of roots is 
different in difiereut kinds 
of plants ; the most com- 
mon fonn is the 



ny parts, like the bmnch- 
esofatree; same of these 
branches extend deep into 
the earth, while "others 
creep along its surface. — 
Roots that have bee a torn 
up have been known to 
ves, and branches buried in 
icnt out fibres or radicles. — 
[hey imbibe, through pores, 
d salts which the earth affords for the nourish- 
it of the plaot. 
Fig. 13. 

136. Fibrous rooU consist almost 
wholly of radicles. Most of the annual 
plants, and also the grasses, have roots ol 
this kind. The fibres usually grow di- 
rectly from the bottom. of the stem; by ob- 
aerring them in a handful of^rass, you can 
understand the description, better than bj 
any drawing. 



133. What are perennial roolsl 

134. What affect the daralion of planlsT 

135. Describe branching tools. 
i:t8. Descrilw fibrcus roots. 



«UOTB. 



S7 



137. SpindU roots are large at the top, and ta- 
pering downwards, as carrots, radishes, ^cy>— This 
root has hut few radicles, and is therefone not so 
well furnished with the means of gaining its food 
as some others. You could easilv convince your- 
selves that the plant owes its fooa to these nbres. 
by taking two radishes, placing one in water until 
everjr part is covered except the radicles, and put- 
ting only the radicles of the other in water ; — 
while the leaves of the former would soon droop 
and die. those of the latter would for some time 
remain tresh and green. 



Pig. 15. 138. Creeping 

rootSy instead oi 
forcing their way 
downwards into 
the earth, extend 
almost norizon- 
tally along its 
surface ; they 
send out many 
fibres, and new 
plants sprmg forth from the roots in every direction around the 
original one. This kind of root is very hardy«; it grows in san- 
dy places, and is often useful in hindmg the soil, by spreading 
and weaving its fibres toother. Holland, which is much ex- 
posed to the washing of its numerous lakes and bays, has iti 
woasts bound together by such vegetable products. 




137. Describe spindle roots. 
138 What are creeping roots 1 
4 



139. Tuberoiis roott, are hard, Bolid, and fleshy; they con- 
sist or knobs called tubers. Some have but one tuber, as the 
potato, which is shown at Fig. IG, a. \a the artichoke, many 
tubers are strung together by fibres, as at b. In a kind of plants 
ualted orchis, the root has two tubers, resembling the parts in- 
to which a bean may be divided, os at c. You will perceive 
that tbey all are furnished with radicles. The tuber is a reser- 
voir for the nourishment collected by the radicles. Such roots 
are knobbed, as in the potato; oval, as in the orckia; abrupt, 
as in the plantain. 

140. Granulated roolt consist of little bulba or tubert 
■trung together by a thread-like radicle, as in Fig. 17. 
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.41. Bulbous roo>t are flesh/, and of a bulbous or elobnlaT 
Tana. They enclose a plant, and in this respect resembie seeds, 
A plant thus protected within a bulb, is able to bear a degree of 
cold that it could not otherwise sustain. We see, then, the wis- 
dam of Providence in so ordering thiogs, that (;old countries 
'"" "e bulbous plants tha 



142. Bulbous roots produce mauv of the most beautiful plants 
of our gardens ; sucii as, tulips, lilies, snow-drops, and hya- 
ci^itfas. Bulbs leem id many respects to resemble buds, and in 



e plants, they grow like stems or branches, as, in one kind 
of lily. In ;he magical onion, the bulbs or onions grow upon 
the stalk in clusters of four or fire; they continue to enlarge 
until their weight brings them to the ground, where if tiiey are 
suffered to remain, they soon take root. Bulbs aie solid, as in 
the tulip, (Fig. 18, a) tcaly, as in the lily, (b) and coaled, aa 
in the onion, (e). 

Fig. 18. 



143. Some plants ^w without roots, these are called axr 
ptantt. One of this kind, suspended from the ceiling of a room, 
will grow and blossom for years. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Different kinds of Stems. 

144. Thb stem is the body of the plant. This is hard and 
woody in some plants, and soft and watery in others. The oak 

141. What are baUMOa roots, and why ire they most commonincold 



14S. What is' farther remarked oflnlboas roots 1 

143. Are there any plants without roots] 

144. Whatisthexiemi 
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and rose are woody plants, the lily and pink are ha-bac&)Ut. 
Woody pknts are divided into tree* whicli have large sterna 
called trunks and grow to a ^eaX height, and thrvbi nhose 
stcma are smaller and which never grow very high. 

145. The use of the stom is to support the hranches, leaves, 
and flowers, and to convey to them, oy meana of certain tubes, 
such substances as the root absorbs from the earth. The stem 
also conveys back to the root, by means of another set of tubes, 
certain juices which have pasaea through changes iu the leaves 
If you ivaiei a plant with coloured liquid, the stem will in time 
Ehow that it has ascended inM it. 

Fig. 19. 

I. The caulta,* or proper stem, is seen in ' 

. trees, in shrubs, and in moat annual 
i. The caulis is either simple, as in the 

lily; or branching, as in the geranium; 
ranching, is the more common form. You 
here, Fig. 19, the representation of a cau- 
r proper Btem,(a), aperfunde, or fiowei 

(6) ; and a petiole, or leaf stalk, (c). 
s with the real stem, or caulis, are called 
rii* plants. 

'. Geologists, by eiamining locks, and 
itrifaclions they contain, bave found that 
le plants were not created uniilaAei such 
■•f fMlmt or Miipet. 



* From the Oteek tavim, a. Rem. 

145. What is the use of the steinl 

146. Describe the canlis or proper rteio. 

147. What have geologists discovered vjth rcsoect t< 

ereaiioQ of plants 1 



14S. Calm, or straw, (Fig, 20,) is thekind ot stem 
which you see in passes and rushes. The baia 
boo, sugar cane, and various species of reeds, have 
stems of the culm kind ; some of thenij particu- 
larly the bamboo, are known to attain to the 
I heiaht of forty feet. We can imagine something 
of Uie appearance which exlensiTe plains of these 
lofty tropical reeds must present, gracefully 
bending to the slightest breeze, like our meadow 
grasses. 



149. Scape. This ia a stalk 
springing from the root, which ■ 
bears (he flower and fruit, but not 
the leaves; as (he Dandelion, ihe 
Cowslip, and the Lily of the Val- 
ley, (o a Fig. 21). Plants with 
scapes are sometimes called stetii- 
less plants. 

150. PeduneU, or flower stalk. 
This is a subdivision of the princi- 
^1 stem ; it bears the flower and 

sub-division is called a pedicel. 

151. When there is no peduncle or flower stalk, the flowers 
are said to be sessile, which means eilling doien upon the main 

152. Petiole. Tne petiole or leaf-stalk, is a icind of stem, or 
fulcrum, supporting the leaf; it is usually green, and appears to 
be a part of Ihe leaf itself. In most ,cBses, the leaves and 
flowers are supported by distinct fool stalks, but s< 
foot-stalk supports both the leaf and floivcT. 

146. Describe the culm. 

149. Whaiisascapel 

150. What is a peduncle, and what Is a pedicel 1 
161. When arc flowers said lo be sesulei 

153. What i.ilbe petiole 1 
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■U 153. Frond. Fig. 22. This 
Sis where tbe leaf appears to be a 
' part of the stem, as in the com- 
mon Tem, which bears its flower* 
and fruit upon the back and edges 
of the leaf. The palm learesarj 
called fronds. Plants with fronds 
and stipes are sometimes called 
by the general name of atiped- 

154. By observations of geolo 
gists, it is ascertained that alip- 
ed plants were created before 
cauline ones ; since petrifactions 
n the lower formations of the earth, 
e plants are ever found in them. Id 
this sketch of ihe fern, a represents the lower pait of the frond, 
. sometimes also called the ttipe. 
Fig. 23. 

T]55. Stipe, is the stem or leafless part of a 
frond, or the stalk of a fungus or mushroom. Tbe 
term is also applied to the slender thread, which 
a io many of the compound flowers, elevates tiie 
hairy crown, with which the seeds are furnished, 
and connects it with the seed. Thus, in the seed 
of the Dandelion, which is here represented, tke 
column (Fig. 23, a) standing on the seed (b) and 
elevating the down (c) is the stipe. 

163. Describe the frond. 

IM. Whai plants, according Io Ihe dnerrations of gealogiita,were 
first created 1 
US. WhalisasUp«1 
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156. Here is a mushroom, .>r Toad- 
stool, with the cap, (Fig, 24, a) elevated 
by its stem or stipe (e). 

157. Herbaceous stems usually die 
every year ; in some cases, when the root 
lives more than one year, the stem is an- 
nual, as in the Tulip. 

158. Woody stems are composed of 
tough fibres, as the oak, currant-bush, dbc. 
Plants with woody stems are generally 
much longer lived than herbaceous 
plants. 

159. PitJty stems, like the elder, are in their centre composed 
of a soft substance, called medulla^ or marrow. Some stems 
are solid, as the Box ; hollow, as the Onion ; and corky, as the 
Cork tree. 

160. The stem is either simple, or divided into branches. 
The divisions of the main stem are called branches ; the divi- 
sions of the branches are called branchlets, or boughs, 

161. Branches sometimes grow without any regular order; 
sometimes they are opposite ; sometimes alternate ; and some- 
times, as in certain species of the pine, they form a series of 
rings around the trunk. Some^branches are erect, as in the pop- 
lar ; others are pendant, as in the willow ; some, as in the oak, 
form nesh-ly a right angle with the trunk. 

162. A remarkable phenomenon is described by travellers 
OS being exhibited by the stems of the Banyan tree of India, 
called the Ficu^ Indicus; these stems throw out fibres, which de^ 
scend and take root in the earth. In process of time, the stems 
become large trees ; and thus from one primitive root, is formed 
a little forest. The tree is called by various names ; as the In- 
dian-God-tr?e, the arched-Fig-tree, &c. The Hindoos plant it 
near their temples, and in many cases the tree itself serves them 
for a temple. Milton speaks ot this tree as the one from which 
Adam and Eve obtained leaves to form themselves garments ; 
he says : 



156. What is the stem of the mushroom called 1 

157. What are herbaceous stems composed of? • 

158. What are woody stems t 

159. What other kinds of stems are there 1 

160. What are branches and boughs 1 

161. What are the difierent appearances presented by branches 1 
What is said of the Banyan treel 
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" II WIS not the fig-lree renowned for Iruit," 

"Such as Bt this daj lo Indians known 

In Malabar or Decan, spreads her arms, 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 

The bended twigs lake root, and daughters grow 

About the mother tree, a pillar'd shade 

High over-arched, and echoing walks between." 

ToB have here a picture of this wonderful tre«, which is 
Mid to havegiTen shelter to an army of several thousand lubft 



Ficu» Indicua, or Banyan tree 
CHAPTER Vm. 



163. Most leaves and flowers proceed from scaly covenni[» 
called buds. The scales cover each other closelv ; the outei 
ones being dry and hard, the inner moist and covered with down : 
thry are also furnished with a kind of resin, which prevents the 
enibryo oi future plant from beio" injured by too much mois- 
ture. Buds have been known to lie ior years in water without 
iajury lo the infaai plant, or branch, within. 

164. The sap is the great fountain of vegetable life; by its 
a£;eacy, new bud> are yearly formed to replace the leaves am) 
flowers destroyed by the severity of winter. 

165. The bud is usually a cone-like protuberance formed b| 



1<>3. What do most leaves and flowers proceed ftomi 

Va. By what agency are new buds Tormedl 

IGS Where does tne bnd u.->uallT makv i^s appenrancel 
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the swelling of the germ : and as for this purpose tne ag3ncy 
of an additional quantity of sap is needed, we see the hud ap 
pearmg at the axils of leaves, or the extremities of branches 
and stems, where there is an accumulation of this fluid. If you 

Elant a slip of Geranium, you will observe that it either sprouts 
-om the axil of a leat, or from knots in the stem which answer 
the same purpose as the leaf, by slightly interrupting' the cir- 
culation of juices, and thus affording an accumulation of sap 
necessary for the production of a new shoot. 

166. Herbs and shrubs have buds, which usually gi 3W and 
unfold themselves in the same season, and are aestitute oi 
scales ; while the buds of trees are not perfected in less than 
two seasons, and in some cases they require years for their full 
development. 

167. You have, no doubt, observed in the spring, the rapid 
growth of the leaves and branches of trees ; and perhaps, have 
also noticed, that as summer advances, the progress of vegeta- 
tion seems almost .to cease, and that new leaves and branches 
do not come forth as before ; but you may not have known, that 
instead of resting in her operations, nature is now busy in pro- 
viding for the next year ; that she is turning the vital energies 
of the plants to the formation of buds. Those little embryo 
plants, so nicely wrapped up in downy scales as to be able to 
near ine coldness of the winter, in the ensuins spring will come 
forth from their snug retreats, and taking the places of the leaves 
which had withered in autumn, will delight us with new ver • 
dure and beauty. 

168. You may here see a representation of two 
Fig, 26. scaly buds: one of which appears as if cut vertical- 
ly, in order to show the germ or embryo, which is 
enfolded by the scales. 

169. The term bud, in common language, ex- 
tends to the rudiments of all plants, whether with 
scales or without, which originate upon other living 
plants. Buds with scaly coverings are chiefly con- 
fined to the trees of cold countries. In the northern 

Sstrt of the United States, there are few trees which 
e cold weather, without this security. In Swe- 
den, it is said, there is but one shrub* destitute or scaly buds 

* A species of Rhamrvus^ which grow9 under trees in marshy forests. 

166. Do herbs and shrubs have budsl 

167. At what period of the year are buds formed 1 

168. What does Fig. 26 represent t 

169. In what countries are the trees mostly furnished with scaly 
bid§1 
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and this from the peculiarity of its situation, is always protect* 
ed from the inclemencies ot the weather. 

170. That there is, in reality, a difference in the nature of 
vegetables as w^ell as of animals, is very apparent ; an orange 
tree will not form scales to protect its buds from cold ; neither 
can the most delicate tropical animal resist the rigours of a 
golar climate. 

171. There are cases, however, in which plants, as well as 
animals change their habits. The horse-chestnut, in India, its 
native jlimate, unfolds its leaves to the atmosphere, without 
receiving any check in their development; in a colder cli- 
mate, the leaves, in attempting to unfold, are checked in theii 
progress, degenerate into scales, and form buds. 

172. Of the budy there are three sorts ; the ^oiccr-bud, lecLf- 
bud, and mixed-hud, 

173. 1st. 7Vie flow er-btid, is of a short round form, and con- 
tains the rudiments of one or several flowers folded over each 
other, and surrounded with scales. It is often found at the 
extremities of small short branches ; this is the kind of bud 
which is employed in grafting or inoculating. This operation 
is performed by cutting into the bark of another tree^ and placing 
a bud in the aperture ; the sap of the tree flows to it. and forms 
around it a substance which connects the bud to itself; in this 
situation it shoots forth, and becomes a fruit-bearing branch. 

174. 2d. The leaf-bud contains the rudiments of several 
leaves without flowers ; it is usually longer and more pointed 
*han the flower-bud. 

175. 3d. The mixed-bud contains both leaves and flowers. 
In the peach we have examples of the first two divisions, the 
leaf and flower-bud being distinct ; in the lilac they are enclosed 
together in the same bud. 

176. You have now seen the manner in which buds com- 
mence their existence ; and how they gradually unfold them- 
selves until they become, in their turn, branches covered with 
leaves and flowers. In considering this subject, you cannot 
but have been impressed with a sense of the goodness of that 



170. Does there appear to be any difference in the nature of vege- 
tables? 

171. Do plants ever change their habits 1 

172. How many kinds of buds are there 1 * 

173. Describe the flower-bud. 
a74. Describe the leaf-bud. 

. 175. Describe the mixed-bud. 

176. What reflections arise when considering the progress of veeeta* 
Me life 1 
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• 

gieat Being, who watches with unceasing care over his vast 
creation. To observe the progress of life, whether in the ve- 
getable or animal kingdom, is highly interesting to an inves- 
tigating mind; — but here the power of man can achieve 
nothing ; he may plant and water, but God alone giveth the 
increase. ^ 

177. A bud lives ; an infant lives ; both are destined to 
grow and to pass through physical changes ; but the bud, 
although active with a principle of life, knows not its. own 
existence ; while the infant becomes conscious of its own pow- 
ers and faculties, capable of loving those who have con- 
tributed to its well-being, and of adoring the great Author of 
its existence. 



CHAPTER IX, 
Of Leaves, 



78. The leaf is generally a thin, flat organ, consisting of 
an expansion of the fibres of the bark, connected by a substance 
which is called the cellular tissue ; the whole is covered with 
a green coat or skin called the cuticle. 

179. Leaves are furnished with pores for exhaling and in* 
haling gases ; and as they present to the air a more extended 
surface than all other parts of the plant, they are of great utili- 
ly to the vegetable, by imbibing suitable nourishment, and 
tnrowinj^ off such gases as would be useless or iniurious. 

180. We have seen how the bud is formed, and by what cu- 
rious means the principle of vegetable life which it contains is 
preserved and protected through the cold and dampness of win- 
ter. In the spring, when the sun has turned his course towards 
the north, re-crossed the equator, and is advancing towards the 
tropic of Cancer,* the vegetable world in our region quickened 
by Us stimulating warmth, begins to awaken from its dormant 
state ; the leaf-buds expand, and soon bursting their envelopes, 
the green leaves come forth. 

• It is here presumed that the pupil has been instructed in the appa- 
rent course ofthe san, as explained in the common school geographies. 

177. What comparison may be made between a bud and an infant) 

178 What is the leaf 1 

179 How do leakes inhale and exhale gases ^ 
1^ When do the leaves usually appear % 
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181. Some plants are destitute of leaves ; they are then call- 
ed Aphyllotis^ which term signifies wanting leaves, 

182. In determining the species of plants, the leaves are 
, much regarded. Specific names are often given from some cir- 
cumstance of the leaf; for example, the Hepatica triloba is that 
species of the Hepatica which has leaves with three divisions, 
ealled lobes ; the Viola rotundifolia is a species of violet with 
round leaves. 

183. A knowledge of the various appearances presented by 
leaves, is of great importance ; in order to become acquainted 
with all their varieties, considerable practice in the analysis of 
plants is necessary. Engravings will assist you in understand- 
mg definitions, but you must consult nature. There are many 
terms to express the varieties observable in leaves ; we shall 
here explain some of the most important. 

184. 1. Seminal leaves are those which come up with the 
plant when it first appears above the surface of the earth ; as in 
the garden bean : these leaves are the cotyledons, or lobes of 
the seed, which, after nourishing the young plant, decay. 

185. 2. Primordial leaves succeed the seminal ones, and 
resemble them in position, form, and size. The primordial 
leaf, according to the fanciful idea of a French botanist, is a 
sketch which nature makes before the perfection of her work. 

186. 3. Characteristic leaves are found in the mature state 
of the plant ; or according to the idea above advanced, nature 
here perfects her design. 

' 187. It is not always, however, that this process with regard 
to change of leaves takes place ; as in many cases the proper, 
or characteristic leaf, is the only one which appears. 

188. There are many terms to express the mode of insertion 
of the leaf; such as radical^ growing from the root (radix^) 
nauline, growing from the stem (caulis^) &c. 

189. To express the position of leaves, we find the terms, 
opposite^ alternate^ <&c. 



181. What are plants destitute of leaves called 1 

182. Is the leaf noticed in determining the species of plants'? 

183. What is the best way of learning the varieties oi leaves 1 

184. Describe the seminal leaf. 

185. Describe the primordial leaf. 

186. Describe the characteristic leaf. 

187. Does this process with respect to the change of leaves always 
Ake place 1 » 

18H. What are some of the terms which express the mode of inser- 
tion of the leaf 1 
181). What terms •xpress the position of the leaf) 
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190. The /orm of the leaf is expressed by vanons terms, 
borrowed from the names ol different objects ; aa digitate, 
(from digitttt, the finger,) &c. For the exulanalion of theso 
different terms you must consult the vocabulary as oflea u 
vou find those you do not understand. We will, however; il- 
tustnte some of the most common forms of Himpie leaves 
Pig. 27. 



I'Jl. Orhicular, or the round leaf; the Nastartioa attords an 
example of this kindi (see Fig. 27, a;) this ia also peUate, 
having its petiole inserted into the centre of the leaf, and thus 
resembling a shield. 

192. Reni/orm, f from the Latin ren, the kidaey,) or as it la 
•ometiraes called kidney-form i the Grouod-ivy (Glechoma) 
has a leaf of this kind. (See Fig. 27, b ;) It is crenale, or has 
a margin with scolloped divisions, ciliale, being fringed with 
hairs like eyelashes. 

193. Cordate, (from the Latin cor, the heart,) ai heart-shaped. 
Fig. 27, (c,) represents a cordate leaf with an accuminafeJ point ; 
that Is, acute and turned to one side ; the margin is terrated; 
an example of this kind of leaf may be aeen in one species of 
the Star-Bower, Atter cordi/olium. 

Pig. 28. 



190. What terms ezpresa the form of the lc«ft 

191. Describe an otticnlar leaC 
193. What is a reniform leaf 1 
U3, What is cordate 1 
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194. Ovale, obovate, oval ; these are terms derived trom ihe 
Latin owm, an eg-g ; suppose the figure at 28, a, to represent 
an e^", yoa observe that one end is broader than the o[hcr, 
now if to this broad end you add a petiole prolonging it into a 
mid-rib with aome laieral divisions, you have, as at b, the re 
presentation of an ovale leaf. If the petiole, were placed at the 
narrowest end, il would be an obnate leaf. An oval leaf (c) 
is when both the ends are of equal breadth. When the length 
ia much greater than the breadth, the leaf is said to be elijtH- 
cal, as at d. 

Fig. 29. 



185. Lanceolate, this kind of leaf may be seen in the peach 
tree; it is represented in Pig. 29, a; t)iis has a lerrulated oi 
slightly notched margin ; at b, may be seen the cleft sliputet. 
w appendages of the leaf. 

196. Linear, as the grasses and Indian corn, Fig. 39, C, to- 

r seats a leaf of this kind ; it is sheathing, or encloses the sltln 
its base, aa may be seen at d. 
'197. Deftotd, from the Greek letter rfeita 4; this kind of leaf 
ts represented at e, Fig. 29; the Lonibardy poplai alfords u 
•lample of Ihe same. 

194. Describe Ihe terms ovate, oborate, and ov«1. 

195. De.<cribe a. lanceolate leaf. 
195. Wbat is a linear leaf 1 

' 197. What is a deltoid leaf 1 



Fig. 3a 



IflS. Sanitate, (from tagitta, an arrow,) or arrow snaped 

leaf; tnis is represented nt a. Fig. 30 ; the Sagittaria, or Ar- 
row-head, an aquatic plant, affords an example of this leaf. 

199. Aceroie or needle shaped ; this is represented at 6, Fifr- 
SO. Leaves of this kind are mostly clustered together, as in 
the pine ; they are subulate, or pointed like a shoemaker's awl ; 
ihey are rigid, or etifi^ and evergreen. 

300. Trees with acerose leaves, are usually natives ofmoun- 
tainona or northern regions ; any other kind of leaves 



these situations be overpowered by the wei°hi of siiun ui mc 

violence of the tempests ; but these admit tlie snow and wind 

ihrough their interstices; their many points or aJges, presented 

even to a gentle breeze, produce a aeep, solemn murmur in the 

forest J and when the storm is abroad, and the tempest high. 

" The load wind through the forest wakes, 

With sound like ocean^ roaring, wild and deep. 

And in jou gloomy pines strange music makes. 

198. What is a sagittate leaf! 

199. What is an acerose leafl 

SOO. What is observed of trees with acerose leaves 1 
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The poet Burns, in describing such a scene, says: "ihia is 
my best season for devotion : my mind is wrapt up in a Itind ol 
enlhusiBsm to Him who, in the pompous language of the He- 

orew bard. ' walks on the wing-s of the wind.'" 

201. LyraU, differs from pinnatifid in having its terminating 
■egment broader and more circular. See Fig. 30, c. 

202. Pinnatifid, may be seen at Fig. 3D, d; leaves of this 
form are sometimes finely divided, like the teeth of % comb) 
they are then said to be pectinate. 

203. Palmate, or hand shaped, (Fig. 31, a;) one species of 
the Passion-flower affords a good example of this kind of leaC 
The oblong segments like fingers, arise from a space near the 
petiole, which may be considered as resembling the palmof tbt 

204. Digitate, or fingered leaf, (Fig. 31, 6,) difiers from the 

Ealmate leaf in having no space resembling the palm of a hand ; 
ul several distinct feafets arise immediately from the petiole 
as may be seen in the Horse-Che stout. 

205. Connate, (Fig. 31, c;) the bases of opposite leaves aM 
united so as to appear one entire leaf. 

Fig. 31. 



aoi. Describe a lyrate lea£ 
S02, What is apunaiifid leafl 
SOS. What does pBlmalesignifrt 
904. What is a (Ugiiate leaf 1 
see. What is a ronnate leafl 
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306. Lobeds When leaves ai^ deeply indented at their mar- 
gins, they are said lo be lobed, and according to the number of 
these indentures, they are said to be three tobi-d, four lobed, 
ftc. Fig. 32,_ a, represents ■ three lobed leaf, as may be seen 
in the Hepatiea triloba. 

S07. SvmiOte, from the Latin linaaj a bay ; this term is ap- 
plied to leaves which bav-e their mHrgms indented with deep, 
KHindisli difisions, as at b, Fig. 33. 
Fig. 33. 



308. Emarginate, denotes a slighter indentation than sinu- 
«U, as at c, Fig. 32. 

Fig. 33. 209. S(eiia/ed,orwhorled;(from#(eHa, 

a star;) ibis term is applied both to leaves 
and flowers, and relates to the majiner in 
which they radiate from the stem, as in 

Fig. as. 

810. TiAulaT, there are many varie- 
ties of this klndj the leaf of the onion ii 
a complete lube ; the Saracenia, or side- 
* saddle flower, has the sides of its lea/ 
, united, forming a cup which is found 
filled witb liquid^ supposed to be a secre- 
"tion from the vessels of the plant. In 
some countries of the tQrrid zone is tba 

fiOS. What does lobed signify 1 

207. What is sinuate t 

90e. What is emarginate T 

fi09. What does stellated sisniiVI 

Sia What leaves ars called lubnlar7 
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wild pine, Tillandna, the leaves of which are hollowed on: at 
their baae, so aa to be capable of containing more than a pint ol 
Gqnid. A trareller Bays, " by making an incision ioto the ba&e 
of^this leaf, and collecting ihe water m our hats, we could ob- 
tain a sufficient supply for the relief of the most mlenae thirst." 
The fluid is not a secretion from the plant, but is depouted du- 
ring the rainy season. 

Pig. 34. 



211 ig. 34, 

fflord: ige to 

Its lar _ _ iid-rib 

extends in the form ofa tendril ; at the extremity 6{ this tendril 
is the cylindrical cup or pitcher 6, about six inches in length, 
and one and a half in diameter g it is furnished with a lid, c. 
This is usually found filled with pure water, supposed to be a 
secretion from the plant. Insects which creep into this cup are 
drowned iu the liquid, except a small species of shrimp, which 
lives bv feeding on the others. The Pitcher-plant is a native 
of Ceylon, where it is called monkey-cup, on account of its be- 
ing frequented by these animals for the purpose of quenching 
theii thirst. 

Compound Leaves. 
SIS. WhcD several leafets grow od one petiole, the wbolci* 
tBrmed a compourtd leaf, as in the Rose. 
Fig. 35. 



/^ 
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213. Pinnate; at Fig. 33, a, represents the petiole or prin- 
eipr 1 leaf stalk ; from this, spring out other diviaions, each bear- 
ing B. leafei; 6, 6, represent the stipules or appendages; tUa 
whole taken together forms one compound pinnate lesJ. T.n 
tena pinnaie is from the Latin pinna, a wing or pinion. 

S]4, Binate; when two leafels only sprini; from the petiole, 
u in Fig. 35, c. 

Fig. 36. 




215. Tematej when tbiee leafels 



316. Bi-temtUe is a second divbion of threes, as Fig. 36, 6. 

il7. Tri-lemate is a third division of threes, as Fig. 36, c 

Fig. 37 



£18. Decompound, is when a pinnate leaf is again dirided^ 
or has its leaves twice compound, as Fig. 37, a. At 6, is a re- 
presentation of thrice compound leaves. 

219. Leaves vary in size, from the small leaves of some ot 

213. What does pinnate signifyl 

SU. Whalisbinaiel 

215. When is a leaf raid to be lematet 

ei6. When bi-temnle 1 

3ir. When Iri-ternalel 

318. Whea iaa leaf said to badecompoandl 

S19. What is remarked of leaves with respect tosiiel 
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ihe forest trees of our climate, to the spreading palms and ba 
nanas of the torrid zone. As we approach the torrid zone, the 
leaves increase in magnitude ; we can however scarcely credit 
the report of travellers, who say, that the Talipot tree, in the 
island of Ceylon, produces haves of such size, that twenty per- 
sons may be sheltered by one single leaf. Although thi? ac- 
count may be exaggerated, there is no doubt of the fact, that 
•the leaves of the torrid zone are of a wonderful size ; ana that 
whole families often dwell under the branches of these trees. 
Here we see the care of an ever kind Providence, which, in 
countries parched the greater part of the year by a vertical sun, 
has formed such refreshing shelters. 

220. Mungo Park, in his travels in Africa, remarks upon the 
many important uses of palm leaves ; serving as coverini^s to 
cottages, tii baskets for holding fruit, and umbrellas for defence 
against ra'n or sun. These leaves are a good substitute for pa* 
per, and were so used by the eastern nations. Many suppose 
that the scriptures of the Old Testament were originally com- 
mitted to palm leaves. 

221 The magnitude of leaves often bears no proportion to 
the size of the plants to which they belong. Tne Oak, and 
other forest trees, bear leaves, which appear very diminutive 
when compared with the Cabbage, or Burdock. 

222. Leaves, with resp'^ct to duration, are, 

CaducovLS, or such as fall before the end of summer \ Deci- 
duous, falling at the commencement of winter ; this is the 
case with most vegetables, as far as 30^ or 40° north of the 
equator; Persistent, or permanent, remaining on the trees 
amidst changes of temperature, as the leaves of the Pine and 
Box ; Evergreen, preserving their greenness through the year, 
as the Fir-tree and Pine, and generally all cone-bearing and re- 
sinous trees ; these renew their leaves annually,- but the young 
leaves appearing before the old ones decay, the plant is always 
green. 

223. In our climate the leaves are mostly deciduous, return 
ing in autumn to their original dust, ana enriching the soil 
from which they had derived their nourishment. In the re- 
gions of the torrid zone, the leaves are mostly persistent and 
evergreen ; they seldom fade or decay in less time than sb 
years ; but these same trees, removed to our climate, some 

920. What is said of the uses of palm leaves 1 

221. Does the size of the leaf correspond to the size of the plant 1 

222. How are the leaves divided with respect to duration ? 

223. What is observed of the leaves of our climate with respect to 
■Ji.ratioD and whnt is said of the leaves oi the ^orrid zone) 
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times become annual plants, losing their foliage every year.—- 
The Passion-tioweil is a perennial evergreen in southern cli- 
mates, though annuad in ours 

22i, Leaves have not that Drilliancy of colour which is seen 
m the corolla or blossom ; but the beauty of the corolla, like 
most other external beauty, has only a transient existence; 
while the less showy leaf remains fresh and verdant, after the 
flower has withered away. 

225. The substance ol leaves is so constituted as to absorb 
the other rays of light, and reflect the green ray ; this colour is, 
of all others, best adapted to the extreme sensibility of our or- 
gans of sight. Thus, in evident accommodation to our sense 
of vision, the ordinary dress of nature is of the onl^ colour up- 
on which our eyes can, for any length of time, rest without pain. 

226. But although green is almost the only colour which leaver 
reflect, its variety of shades is almost innumerable. 

" No tree in all the grove but has :*ts charms}, 
Though each its hv£ peculiar ; paler some, 
And of a wannish gray; the willow such, 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf; 
And asn far stretching his ambrageous arm; 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still. 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak."* 

The contrast between their shades, in forests, where different 
families of trees are grouped together, has a flne efiect, when 
observed at such a distance, as to give a view of the whole, as 
forming one mass. 



CHAPTER X. 

Leaves, — Appendages. 

227. Leaves perform a very important office, in sheltering 
and protecting the flowers and fruit. The fact of their inhal- 
ing or absorbing air, is thought to have been proved, by placing 
a plant under a bell glass exhausted of air, permitting the 
leaves only to receive me influence of air ;t the plant remained 

♦ Cowper. 

t Natural philosophy will inform you of the manner in whica a 
glass vessel may be thus ezhaustel by means of the air-pump. 



224. What is observed of leaves with respect to brilliancy of colour! 

225. What coloured ray do leaves reflect! 

22Q. What is said of the diflerent shades of green which may bo 
leen in leaves ! 
227 What are some of the offices of leaves 1 
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thrifty in this situation for a length ot time ; but as soon as tno 
whole plant was placed under the receiver, it withered and 
died. ^ 

228. The upper surface of leaves is usually of a deeper green, 
and supposed to perform a more important part in respiration^ 
than the under surface. The upper surface repels moisturfe. 
you may perceive, by examining a cabbage leaf after a showei 
or heavy dew, that the moisture is collected in drops, but has 
no appearance of being absorbed by the leaf. It has been found 
that the leaves of plants, laid with their upper surface upon wa^ 
ter, wither alinost as soon as if exposed to the air, although the 
leaves of the same plants, placed with their under surfaces up- 
on water, retain theu- freshness for some day§. 

229. But few among the vegetable tribes are destitute either 
of leaves, or green stems, which answer as a substitute. The 
Alonotropa, or Indian pipe, is of a pure white, and looks as if 
made ot wax. Mushrooms are also destitute of any green 
herbage. It is not known in what manner the deficiency of 
leaves is made up to these vegetables. 

230. The period in which any species of plant unfolds its 
leaves, is termed Frondescence. Linnaeus paid much atten- 
tion to this subject ; he stated as the result of his investigations, 
that the opening of the leaf-buds of the Birch tree, (Betula,) was 
the most proper time for the sowing of barley. The Indians ol 
our country had an opinion, that the best time for planting In- 
dian corn, was when the leavfes of the white oak first made 
their appearance ; or, according to their expression, are of the 
size of a squirrel's ears. 

231. One of the most remarkable phenomena of leaves, is 
their irritability, or power of contraction, upon coming in con- 
tact with other substances. Compound leaves possess this 
property in the greatest degree ; as the foreign sensitive plant, 
and the American sensitive plant; these, if the hand is brought 
near them, seem agitated as if with fear ; but^s they are desti- 
tute of intelligence, we must attribute this phenomenon to some 
physical cause, perhaps the warmth of the hand, which produces 
the contractions and dilatations of the leaves. 

2S2. The effect of light upon leaves is very apparent, plants 
being almost uniformly found to present their upper surfaces , 

228. In what respects do the upper and under surfaces of leavot 
differl 

229. "What plants are destitute of leaves'? 

230. What is meant by the term Frondescence % 

231. What is said of the irritability of leaves 7 

232. What \f said of the effect of light upon leaves t 
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to the side oh which the greatest quantity of light is to be 
found. It has already been observed, that plants throw off oxy- 
gen gas ; but for this purpose they require the agency of light. 

233. Carbonic acta gas is a necessary food of plants ; this 
consists of carbon and oxygen, and is decomposed by the agency 
of light; the carbon becomes incorporated with the vegetable, 
forming the basis of its substance, while tlie oxygen is exhaled 
or thrown off into the atmosphere. 

234. Many plants close their leaves at a certain period of the 
day, and open them at another; almost every garden contains 
some plants, in which this phenomenon may be observed ; it is 
particularly remarkable in the sensitive plant, and the tamarind 
tree. The foldmg up of leaves at particular periods, has been 
termed the sleep of plants ; this may seem a singular term to 
apply to plants ; but a celebrated botanist remarks, " this folding 
up of the leaves may be as useful to the vegetable constitution, 
as real sleep is to the animal." 

235. Linnseus was led to observe the appearance of plants in 
the night, from' the following circumstance, which occurred in 
raising the Lotus plant ; he found one morning some very thrifty 
fiowers, but at night they had disappeared ; this excitea his at- 
tention, and he began to watch the plants through the night, in 
order to observe the period of their unfolding. He was thus 
led to investigate the appearance of other plants in the night, 
and to observe their different manner of sleep. — He found that 
some folded their leaves together, some threw them back upon 
Jheir stems, or exhibited other curious appearances. — This phe- 
nomenon has been attributed to the absence of light. 

236. The following experiment was once made by a botanist? 
he placed the sensitive plant in a dark cave at midnight, and 
then lighted up the cave with lamps; the leaves which were be- 
fore folded up suddenly expanded, and when on the following 
day the lights were extinguished, the leaves again closed. 

237. The period at which the leaves fall off is termed th« 
Defoliation* of the plant. About the middle of Autumn, the 
leaves of ' all annual, and qf many perennial plants, begin to 
ose their vigour, change their colour, and at length fall from 

tfheir stems. ' 

♦ From de^ signifying to deprive of, and/oZtum, leaf. 

233. What is a necessarv food of plants 1 

234. What is meant by tlie sleep of plants'? 

235. How was Linnaeus led to observe the appearance of plants id 
{he night 1 

236. What experiment was once made with the &easitive plant 1 
337. What is the defoliation of plants 1 
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238. The " fall of the leaf" may be referred to two causes ^ 
the death of the leaf, and the vital action of the parts to which 
it is attached, if a whole tree is killed by lightning, or anv 
sudden cause, the leaves will adhere to the dead branches, be* 
cause the latter have not the energy to cast them off. 

239. The richness and variety of colouring exhibited about 
he end of autumn, by American groves and forests, is splendid 

beyond the power of the painter to imitate. Yellow, red. and 
brown, are the most common colours of the dying leal; but 
these colours vary from the brightest scarlet, and the deepest 
crimson, to different shades of yellow, from the deep orange to 
Jbe pa!e straw colour. 

Appendages to Plants. 

240. Plants have a set of organs called by the general name 
of appendages. These we shall now describe. 

Fig. aa 

241. Stipules are 
membranous or leafy 
scales, usually in 
pairs, at, or near the 
base of the leaf or 
petiole. They are 
various in their forma 
and situations, arc 
found in most plants, 
but are sometimes 
wanting. In the garden violet Viola tricolor, (Fiff. 38, a, a,) 
the stipules are of that form called lyrcUe pinnatifidy while the 
true leaf {JA is oblong and crenate. The most natural situation 
of the stipules is in pairs, one on each side of the base of the 
footstalk, as in the sweet pea ; some stipules fall off almost aa 
soon as the leaves are expanded, but in general, they remain as 
long as the leaves. 

242. Prickles, arise from the bark; they are sometimes 
straight, sometimes hooked, and sometimes forked. They are 
usually found upon the stem, as in the Rose ; but in some cases . 
tliey cover the petiole, as in the Raspberry ; in others, they are 

238. To what may the fall of the leaf be referred! 
!i^9. What is said of the appearance of American forests in the Au 
tnmn 1 
240. What organs have plants besides those already named) 
S41. Describe f.tipules. 
242. Describe pncklps. 
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found upon the leaf or the calyx, and in some mstances upon the 
berry ; as in the Gooseberry. 

Fig. 39. 




243. 77iom«, seem to be a kind of short pointed stem, easily 
distinguished from prickles, as they grow from the woody part 
of the plant, while the prickle proceeds only from the bark. On 
stripping the bark from a rose-bush, the prickles will come away 
with it, but let the same experiment be made with a thorn bush, 
and although the bark may be separated, the thorn will still re- 
main projecting from the wood. 

244. In this drawing (Fiff. 39) you will observe the thorn (a) 
to remain on the stem, while the bark (b) has been peeled off. 
In the prickle (c) the whole appears separated from the plant 
Thorns in some plants hare been known to disappear by culti- 
vation. The great Linnaeus imagined that the trees were; di- 
vested of their natural ferocity and became tame. A more ra- 
tional opinion is given by another botanist, viz. : that thorns are 
in reality buds, which a more favourable fiUiatiOD converts mto 
luxuriant branches. But in some cases they do not disappeat 
even under circumstances favourable to vegetation. Thorns 
have been compared to the horns of animals. 

245. Glands are roundish, minute appendages^ sometimes 
called tumours or swellings ; they contain a liquid secretion, 
which is supposed to give to many plants their fragrance. — 
They are sometimes attached to the oase of the leaf, sometimes 
they occur in the substance of leaves ; as in the Lemon and 
Myrtle, causing them to appear dotted when held to the light. 
Tney are found on the petioles of many plants, and between 
the teeth or notches of many others. 

2i6, Stings are hair-like substances, causing pain by an 
acrid liquor, which is discharged upon tneir being compressed ; 
tliey are hollow, slender, and ]3ointed, as in the Nettle. 

247. Scales are substances in some respects resembling the 

243. What are thorns 1 

244. What does Fig. 39 represent? 

245. What are glands 1 
24G. What are stings 1 
247. What are scaler 1 
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coarse scales of a fish; ihev are often green, somelimes colour- . 
ed, and are found upon all parts of vegelables, upon ibe rogls 
of liulbous plants, and upon the stems and brancnes of other 
plants. They ere imbricated upon the calyxes of mosl of the 
compound flowers. You have seen in buds, how important the 
scales are to protect the embryo plant during the winter. Scales 
surround the flowers of grasses, under the name of glumet. 
They envelope and sustain tlie stamens and fruit of the pine, 
oak, chestnut, &*~ 
Pig. 40. 

243. TendriU, or claspers. are threadlike, 
OT filiform appendages, by wnich weak stems 
• attach themselves to other bodies for sup 

port ; they usually rise from the branches, m 
some cases from the leaf, and rarely from 
, the leaf-stalk or flower-stalk. You have here 
the represenlation. Fig. 40, of a tendril. 
Tendrils are very imporlant and characieris- 
tic appendages to many plams. In the 
Trumpet flower and Ivy, the tendrils serve 
for roots, planting themselves into the baric 
of trees, or in the walls of buildings. In the 
Cucumber and some other plants, 'endrila 
serve both for sustenance and shade. Many 
of the papilionaceous, or Pea blossora plaots, 
'have twining tendrils, which wind to the 
right and back again. Some plants creep by 
their tendrils to a very great lieight, even li, 
the tops of the loftiest trees ; and seem tu 
cease ascending only because thev can find 
nothing higher to climb upon, dne of oui 
most beautiful climbing plants is the Clema- 
tis virginica, or Virgin's bower, which haa 
flowers of a brilliant whiteness ; in autumn, 
its pericarps, with the long pistils remsiaing 
u ce festoons of rich, yellowish frinee. 

249. Pubtacence includes all down, hairs, woollineas, or 
silkineas of plants. The pubescence of plants varies in differ 
^nt soils, ana with different modes of cultivation. The species 
in some genera of plants are distinguished by the direction ot 
the hairs. A microscope is sometimes necessary in determining 
with precision the existence and direction of the pubescence, 
[t has been suggested that these appendages may De given ta 
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p.anU for similar purposes as the Tur, hair, and bristles of ani- 
mals, viz. : to defend tnem from cold and other injuries. 
Pig 4L 

250. The Bract is a leaf among or 

near the Sowers, different from the 
leaves of the plant. In this brancli, 
(Fig. 41,) you observe the difference 
between the real leaves (6 b) and the 
bract (a) ,■ the former being cordate 
and crenate, the latter lanceolate and 
mtire. 

251. In some plants, as in several 
species of the Sage, the transitiou 
from leaves to bracts is so gradual, as 
to render it difficult to distinguish be 
Iweea them, and a considerable part 
of the foliage is composed of bracts. 
Id other plants, as the Crown impe- 
rial, the stem is terminated bj a nma- 
ber of large and conspicuous bracts. 
The appendages are sometimes mis- 
taken for the calyx. 

253. We have now, in regular or- 
der, considered the first of the two 
classes of vegetable organs, viz.: such 
as lend to the support and growth of 
the plant, including root, stem, leaf, 
and ajtpendagea ; we are next to en* 

le' upon the description of a class of organs whose chief uss 

afpoars to be that or bringing forward the fruit 



CHAPTER XL 

Different parts of the Flower.— Tke Calyx. 

253. Yon are no doubt pleased to have arrived at the blus 
Bom, that part of the plant which is ihe ornament of the vege 
table kingdom. Flowers are delightful to every lover of n«- 

350. YThat is tbe bract 1 

361. Is it always easy to distinguish bracts team leaves 1 

35SI. What organs ofthe plant have we now considered 1 

353. What r«rt of the plant is the ornament of the veseiab e King- 



i: 
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(uie ; a bouquet, or even the simplest blossom, presented by a 
^riend, interests the heart. How many pleasant thoughts are 
awakened by the fresh and perfumed mcense which is ofi^red 
by flowers ! their odour has been poetically termed the language 
by which they hold communion with our minds. 

2f \: Although every part of a plant offers an interesting sub- 
ec' .or study, the beauty of the blossom seems by association to 
ie*ghten the pleasure ot scientific research. Flowers are indeed 
lovely, but like youthful beauty, they are fading and transient ; 
they are^ however, destined for a higher object than a short-lived 
admiration ; for to them is assigned the important office of pro- 
ducing and nourishing the fruit. May those also who study 
this book, so improve the bloom of life, that when youth and 
beauty shall have faded away, their minds may exhibit tha^ 
fruit, which it is the important ousiness of the season of yontli 
to nurture and mature. 

955. The parts of the flower, or the organs of fructiiicatioT^ 
ur» the following : 



QUyXf 


PeHcarpt 


Corolla^ 


Seedy 


Stamerit 


Receptacle, 


PistU, 





Calyx, 

256. The Calyx is' frequently 'W'anting, as in the Tulip. The 
Corolla is also wanting^ in many plants, as in most of the forest 
trees, which to a careless observer, may seem to produce no 
flower, but the presence of a stamen and pistil, is in botany 
considered as constituting a perfect flower. These two organs 
are essential to the perfection of the fruit. 

257. When a flower is destitute, either of stamens or pistils, 
it is termed imperfect. A flower is said to be incomplete when 
any of the seven organs of fructification are wanting. 

258. The word Calyx is derived from the Greek, and literally 
signifies a cup ; it is the cover of the corolla, and usually green } 
when not green, it is said to be coloured, 

254. Is there any other office assigned to flowers than thooe of 
pleasing the senses 1 

255. Repeat the names of the parts of the flower. 

256. What parts of the flower may be wanting, — and what parts 
are essential ? 

257. What is the difiereoce betwe«-« an imperfect and an iucom- 
plete flower 1 

258. What does the wora calvz signify, — and vhat is the usual 
colour of the calyx % 
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25^. The kaves or parts of the calyx are called sepals : some- 
r lilies the calyx consists of one leaf or sepal, it is then called 
wonosepalous ; when it consists of several distinct leaves, it is 
caiied polysepalous ; when one calyx is surrounded hy another. 
it is double; when one calyx surrounds many plants, it is 
common. 

260. The calyx is said to be superior when it is situated on 
the summit of the germ, as in the apple ; it is inferior when 
situated below the germ, as in the pink. In many plants the 
^alyx is neither superior nor inferior, but is situated around 
the germ. 

261. When the calyx drops off before the flower fully ex- 
pands, it is called caducotis; the petals of the poppy are, at 
first, enclosed in a calyx of two large green sepals, but these 
fall off before the flower is full blown. When the calyx with- 
ers and drops off with the corolla, it is called deciduous. In 
many plants it remains until the fruit is matured ; it is then 
called persistent. In a pea pod, for example, the calyx may be 
seen as perfect as it was in the blossom. In an apple or pear 
the dried leaves of the calyx may be seen on the tops or the 
fruit ; this shows that the calyx was superior. 

262. According to the divisions of Linnaeus, there are seven 
kinds of calyxes ; viz. : 



Periaivth^ 


Glume, 


Involiicrum, 


Calyptra, 


ATnentf 


Volva. 


Spatha^ 





263. Perianth, This term is derived from the two Greeir 
words perif around, and anthos, flower. This is the only real 
calyx or cup, as the term cup does not properly apply to the 
other kinds of calyxes. A good example of the perianth calyx 
is presented in the Rose, where it is «m-form, with divisions 
at the top resembling small leaves. In the Pink, the perianth 
is long and tubular, naving the border dentate or toothed. The 
Hollyhock, Hibiscus, and many other plants, have a double pe- 
ri antn. 



259. What is a monosepalous calyx 1 — polysepalous 1 — double!— 
eommon ? 

260. What terms express the various positions of the calyx with 
'espect to ihe germ 1 

261. What terms express the different degrees cf duration of tfafl 
calvxl 

2S2. What are the different kinds of calyxes % 
263. Describe the perianth. 
6* 
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264. Involuerum. This term is derived from the Latin, in- 
rolvo, 10 wrap up; this kind of calyx is usually found at ihe 
'jase of an umbel, as in the Carrot. It is said to be univeriox, 
when it belonj^B equally lo the whole of an ag^egate flower, 
and partial when it encloses one floret, which, with others, con- 
stitutes a compound or aggregate flower. The term involucnim 
is also applied to the membranous covering in the fructification 
of ferns. 

265. Ament, or calkin, is a kind of calyx, by some classed as 
a mode of inQorescence ; it consists of many chaSy scales, 
ranged along a thread-like stalk or receptacle ; each scale pro- 
tects one or more of the stamens or pistils, the whole forming 
one aggregate flower. The Amenl is common in forest trees j 
as in ue Oak and Chestnut, and is also found in the Willow 
and Poplar. In some trees the staminate flowers are enclosed 
in an ament, and the pistillate in a perianth. 

266. Spatka signihes a sheath. It is that kind of calyx 
which first encloses the flower, and when it expands, bursts 
lengthwise, and often appears at some distance below it. The 
Wild-turnip, or ardm, furnishes an example of this kind of ca* 
' — enclosing a kind of inflorescence called a gpadix. From 

peculiar appearance of the spadii, as it stands up sur- 
ided by the spatha, it is sometimes called Jack in theyul- 
(See Fig. 41, a.) The spaiha is common in many of^our 
Fig. 41. cultivated exotics^ as in the - 

Daffodil, where it appears 
brownish and withered af- 
ter the full expansion of the 
flower.^You see here a re- 
presentation, (Fig. 41, b), 
of the spatha of the Arunt, 
^ and of the Narcissus (c). 
In the Egyptian Lily, the 
spatha is white and perma- 
nent, and the stamens and 
pistils grow separately up- 
on the spadix. Palms have k 
spadix which is branched, 
and ofWn bears a gnat 
quantity of fruit. 



IC- 



364. Whu is Bi 
2fi5. What is ai 
SGG. What is a 
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337. Glitme is from the Latin -word gbtma, a liuslc This 

.s the calyx of the grasses, and grass-like plaota. In the Oaf 

Fig. 4a 



•Di] Wheat it forms the chaf. In the Oat, (Fig. 43,) th« 
glume calyx is composed of two pieces or valves; in somB 
kinds of grain, of but one, in others, of more than two valves. 
To the glurae belongs the awn or beard. The corolla of grasses 
is husky, like the calyx, and is sometimes considered as a part 
of it. 

263. Calyptra. This term is dcriTed from the Greek, and 
signiSes a vail. It is the cap, or hood, of pistillate mosses, re 
sembling in form and position the extinguisher of a candle. 

369. Volva, or curtain, the ring or wrapper of (he Fungus, or 
Mushroom plants. It fast encloses the head of the Fungus, 
afterwards bursts and contracts, remaining on the stems or at 
the root. (See Fig. 23.) 

270. The calyx i& of u&e in protecting the other parts of the 
flower, before they expand, and afterwards supporting them, by 
keeping all in their propel position. Pinks having petals witn 
long and slender feel, which vrould diop or break without sup- 
portj have a calyx. Tulips having firm petals, and each one 
resting upon a broad strong basis, are able to support ihem- 
wclves, and they have no calyx. 

267. Wbat is the glume T 
?68. WhalisthecalypatraT 
aw. What is the volva 1 
i.!H. Of what use is the calyxl 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Corolla. — Nectary. 

271. The tenn corolla, or corol, is derired from the Latin, 
corolla^ a little crown or cnaplet. As the calyx is formed by a 
continuation of the fibres of tne outer bark, the corolla is a cun- 
tinuation of the cellular integument, or inner coat of the same. 
The texture of the corolla is delicate, soft, watery, and coloured. 
The cuticle, or outward covering, of the corolla is of an extreme- 
ly fine texture. The rich and variegated colours of flowers, are 
owing to the delicate organization of the corolla ; and to this 
cause, its transient duration may also be attributed. 

272. The corolla exhibits every variety of colour, except 
f^lack ; florists sometimes present us with what they term black 
roses, and we see some other flowers which approach this coloui , 
yet none are perfectly black ; the darkest bemg but a very deep 
shade of purple. Corollas are white, yellow, blue, violet, &c.; 
in some, difierent colours are delicately shaded and blended ; 
in others, they meet abruptly, witliciut any intermediate tint. 

273. The corolla, before Dlossoraing, is folded in the calyx, 
as the leaves are within the scales of the leaf-bud, and the 
whole is then called the flower-bud. 

274. In most cases, the calyx and corolla are so distinctly 
marked, that it is perfectly easy to distinguish them. The colour 
usually constitutes a very striking mark of diflerence ; the calyx 
being ordinarily green, and the corolla of a more lively hue, but 
the colour is not always a criterion. In some cases, the calyx is 
beautifully coloured. . 

275. Each simple part, of which the corolla is composed, is 
called a petal, A flower with petals is said to be petalotts ; 
without petals, apetalotts. The petals are definite^ when their 
number is not more than twenty ; indefinite when they exceed 
that number. 

276. If the corolla is formed of one sm^le piece, or petal, it 
is monopetalous ; if of more than one, it is poiyj)etal9U8, You 



271. What is the corolla'? 

272. What is observed of the various colours of the corolla 1 

273. Where is the corolla before blossoming 1 

274. How are the calyx and corolla distinguished 

275. What is said of the divisions of the corolla, and the tenm 
which express them 1 

T*^- what is meant by the terms monopetalous and polypetalousi 
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may sometimes find a difficulty in determmin^ whether the co- 
rolla is in one piece or more ; for monopetalous Sowers often have 
deep divisions, extending almost to the base of the corolla ; but 
a corolla must be divided at the base, or be in separate pieces, 
n order to be considered as polypetalotts. It is a good rule to 
consider the parts into which a corolla naturally falls, as so 
many petals, 

277. Monopetaloug corollas (see Fig. 44,) consists of the tribe, 
Ihroat, and liTub. The ttibe, is the lower part, having more or 
less the form of a tunnel. The throat is tne entrance into the 
tube ; it is either open, or closed by scales or hairs. The limb 
is the upper border of the corolla. 

Fig. 43. 278. PolypetcUous corollas consist of 

several petals. Each petal consists of 
two parts, the lamina and claw. 

279. The lamina, (Fig. 43, a) is the 
upper and usually thinner part of the pe- 
tal; its margin is sometimes entire, or 
without divisions, as in the Rose ; some- 
times notched, or crenate, as in the Pink. 
The lamina corresponds to the limb of 
monopetalous corollas. 

280. The claw (Fig. 43, 6,) is the lower 
part of the petal, and inserted upon the 
receptacle ; it is sometimes very short as 
in the Rose ; in the Pink, as seen at Fi^. 
43, it is long and slender.* The claw is 

analogous to the tube of monopetalous corollas. 

281. The corolla is superior when it is inserted above the 
germ ; inferior, when below. It is regular when each divi- 
sion corresponds to the other. The Rose and Pink have regular 
corollas. When the parts do not correspond with each other, a 
corolla is irregular, as in the Pea and V iolet. 

Different forms of Monopetalous Corollas. 

Monopetalous corollas may, according to their forms, b^ di* 
vided as follows ; 




277. Wb«t are the parts of a monopetalous corolla 1 

278. What are the parts of a polypetalous corolla 1 

279. What is the lamina 1 

280. What is the claw 1 

281. What is meant bj the terms inferior and superior, regnln 
and irregular, when applied to the corolla t 
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2S2. Bell-form, here the tube is doI 
Teiy distinct, as the corolla i^daally 
spreads from the base ; as in the blue- 
bell, hare-bell, i&c. At Fig. 44, is the 
I representation of abell-foim corolla; ii 

is monopetalous ; the limb (a) is five 
parted ; calyx (b) five partea ; corolla 
superior, or above the getm. 



Fig.45. 383. Funnel-form having a tubular base, and a 
^^^ - border opening m the form of a funnel, aa the mom- 

ring-glorv. (Fig. 45.) 



284. Wheel-form having a short border 
ivithout any tube, or with a very short on*. 
:Pig-46.) 



USt. Describe the bell-form eondla. 
983. Describe the Attmel-fbRn coroIlL 
384. What is meant bv wbeel-tbmt 
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265. Lnbiate, (fioTa labia, UpSf^eoaiiaU 

of two parts, resembling the lips of a horse, 
or other animal. Labiate corollas are said to 
be personate* having the throat closed, or 
ringent,\ with the throat open. YoQ have 
here a labiate corolla of the ringent Und. 
(Fig. 47.) 



Different forma of Polypetahua Corollat. 
Fig. 4a 286. Cruciform (from erux, a ciosa) cott- 

g of four petals of equal size, s^iread-ont 
e form of a cross as the Radish. Cob- 
&£. (Fie. 4S.) 




37. Caryokylloutj having five single pe- 
tals, each terminating ma longclawj enclosed 
in a. tubular calvxj as the Ptnk, (Fig. 49.) 



». labiate corolla, sjid what is n 
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288. Liliaceous, a corolla with six petals, spreading gradually 
from the base, so as to exhibit a bell-ft)rm appearance, as in the 
Tulip and Lily. 

289. Rosaceous, a corolla formed of roundish spreading petals, 
without claws, or with very short ones, as the Rose and Apple. 

Fig. 50. 290. PapilionaceouSy a flower 

■*" ' with a banner, two wings, and a 

keel ; the name is derived from the 
word papilio, a butterfly, on ac- 
count of a supposed resemblance 
to this insect, as in the Pea blos- 
som, (Fig. 50.) 

291. When a corolla is of no 
determinate fonn, it is said to be 
anomalotia. 




Odour of Flowers, 

292. The odour of flowers has its origin in the rolatile oils, 
elaborated by the corolla. 

293. Temperature renders the odours of flowers more or less 
sensible ; if the heat is powerful, it dissipates the volatile oils 
more rapidly than they are renewed ; if the heat is very feeble, 
the volatile oils remam concentrated in the little cells where 
they were elaborated ; in both cases the flowers appear to have 
but little odour. But if the heat is neither too great nor too little 
the volatile oils exhale without being dissipated, forming a per- 
fumed atmosphere around the flowers. 

294. You see now the reason, that when you walk in a gar- 
den in the morning, or towards evening, the flowers seem more 
fragrant than in the middle of the day. The air being also more 
damp causes an increase of fragrance at those times, as the 
moisture, by penetrating the delicate tissue of the corollas, ex- 
pels the volatile oils. 



288. What is a liliaceous corolla 1 

289. What is a rosaceous corolla 1 
S90. What is a papilionaceous corolla 1 

291. When is a corolla said to be anomalous 1 
293. What causes the odour of flowers 1 

293. What eflect has temperature upon the odour of flowers 1 

294. Why do flowers appear peculiarly fragrant in the rooiuifig 
md evening 1 
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Usea of the Corolla. 

29o. One important office of the corolla, is to secure the, sta- 
mens and pistils from all external injury, and to favour their 
development. After the germ has become fertilized by the in- 
fluence of the pollen, the corolla fades away, and either falls o£ 
or remains withered upon the stalk; the juices which nourished 
It then go to the germ, to assist in its growth, and enable it to be- 
come a perfect fruit. Another use of the corolla seems to hi 
to furnish a resting place for insects in search of honey. 

296. The corolla is supposed by Darwin, an English botanist, 
to answer the same purpose to the stamens and pistils, as the 
lungs in the animal system ; each petal being furnished with an 
artery which conveys the vegetable blood to its extremities, e3c- 
posing it to the light and air. This vegetable blood, according 
to this theory, is then collected and returned in correspondent 
veins, for the sustenance of the anthers and stigmas, and for the 
purpose of secreting honey. 

297. After all our inquiries into the uses of the corolla, we 
are obliged to acknowledge that it appears not as important in 
the economy of vegetation, as many less showy organs. It 
seems chiefly designed to beautify and enliven creation by. the 
variety and elegance of its forms, the brilliancy of its^ colouring, 
and the sweetness of its perfume. 

' Nectary, 

298. In many flowers there is an organ called the neciartf^ 
which secretes a peculiar fluid, the honey of the plant ; this 
fluid constitutes the principal food of bees, and various othei 
species of insects. 

299. The nectary seems not to be confined to any partir.ular 
part of the flower. Sometimes it is a mere cavity, as in the lily 

295. What are some of the uses of the corolla 1 

296. What was Darwin's opinion of the use of the corolla 1 

297. For what does the corolla seem chiefly designed 1 
898. What is the use of the nectary 1 

299. Is the nectary confined to any particular part of the flower 1 
T 
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Fig. 5L 

300. TheCrowDimperial, FritiUaria 
ImperialU. exhibiis in the claw of eacb 
of Its petals, a cavity called a nectary j 
each one is always tilled with a sweei 
liquid. If these drops are Temoved, 
ochers immediately take their place. You 
have here a representation (Fig. 51,) o( 
this ilower ; its petals appear as if cut off, 
in order to sliow the six neciariferoua 
glands at the base of each. 

201. Iq Ihe Ranunculus, the nectary 
is a production of the corolla, in the ftmn 
of a scale ; in the violet a process of the 
Mine, in the form of a horn or «pw. In the Columbine, the 
ueciary ia a separate organ from the petals in the form of a 
horn. In the Monks-hood, one of the petals, being concave, 
conceali the nectaries ; they are therefore said to be hooded. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
Stamerta and PUtiU. 



302. The stamens and pistils in most plants are enclosed oy 
the same envelope, or stand upon the same receptacle ; in the 
class MontEcia tney are on different flowers which spring from 
one common rool^ and in Dicecia, they are on different flowera 
springing from different roots. Yet, however disiant the sta- 
mens and pistils may be, nature has provided ways by which 
the pollen from the staminate flowers \i conveyed to the pistil- 
late, to assist in perfecting the seed. That you may be bettei 
understand this curious process, and the organs hy means ol 
which it is carried on, we will examine each one separately. 

Stament. 

303. Stamens are thread-like pans, exterior as to the pistil, 
and interior as to the corolla. They exhibit a variety of post 
tions, some being inserted upon the piacil, some below it, udJ 
others around it. 

300. What is said of the nectaries of the Crown injperiall ■ 

301. "What are some of the other forms in which nectaries appear t 

302. Are the stamens and pistils always npon the same flowers 7 
3D3. Bow are siameos situated with respect to the pistil uiri 
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304. When a corolla is monopetalous, the nimber of bta- 
mens is usually either equal or double, or half that of the di- 
v^isions of the corolla ; the stainens in such flowers never exceed 
twenty. 

305. In polypetalous corollas, the number of stamens may 
be much greater. When the number of stamiens equals the 
divisions of the corolla, they usually alternate with these divi- 
sions of the corolla, half ot the stamens are usually placed in 
the intervals of the divisions, and the remaining half before each 
lobe of the corolla, corresponding to the intervals in the divi- 
fdons of the calyx. If any of the stamens are barren or with- 
out anthers, they are those which are placed before the lobes 
of the corolla. ^ 

306. In commencing the analysis of flowers according to the 
Linnaean system, you learned tnat the number of stamens, theii 
po8iium, relative lengthy and connexion^ taken either singly or 
in combination, afibrd certain and distinctive marks for purposes 
of classification. 

307. In the first place we find the stamens diflering in num- 
her, in different plants ; some plants have but one, some twq. 
and so till we come to ten ; when they have more than ten sta- 
mens, we find the number in the same plant varies, and there- 
fore we cannot depend on the circumstance of number for 
further classification. 

308. Secondly, we regard the position, and consider whether 
the stamens are inserted upon the calyx or the receptacle, 
thus furnishing an eleventh and a twelfth class. 

309. Thirdly, iTuqualtty in the length of stamens, consider^ 
ed with respect to number, furnishes us with a thirteenth and 
fourteenth class. 

310. Fourthly, the connexion or union of stamens gives us 
the fifteenth class^ where the filaments of the stamens are united 
in one set ; the sixteenth class where they are in two sets; the 
eeventeeth where the anthers of the stamens are united. 

31L Fifthly, the three remaining classes of phenogamous 
plants are distinguished by the position of the stamens with 
respect to the pistils. In the eighteenth class the stamens 

' ' ■ ■■■■■■ ■»pi. ■— ■ ■■■■■■■■■■■■ ^— ^— ■— ^»^^^— — ^^^^^— ^^^^1^^—^— ^w^i^^w^^w^^^i— — — ^^ 

304. What is said of the stamen of monopetalous corollas 1 

305. What is said of the stamens of pol3rpetalous corollas 1 '\ 

306. What did you learn respecting stamens, in commencing the 
analysis of flowers 1 

307. What is the first thing in which we find stamens to differ % 

308. What do we regard secondly with respect to the stamens 1 

309. What do we observe thirdly with respect to the stamens^ 

310. What do you observe fourtnly as to the stamens 1 

311. What do arc >bserve fifthly with respect to the stamens ? 
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Stand on the pistil ; in the nineteenth, the stamens and pistil« 
are un separate flowers on the same plant; in the twentieth they 
are on separate plants. Lastly, in Cryptogamous plants, they 
are invisible. 

312. We will now proceed to the parts of the stamen ; these 
are two. The filament and anther. The filament^ is su 
called from filum, a thread. Filaments vary in their form ; 
some are long and slender, as in the pink ; others are short and 
thick, as in the tulip. Theyare usually smooth, but in the Mul- 
lein they are bearded, in the Spider-wort they are covered with 
down. In most cases a filament supports but one anther, but 
sometimes it is forked and bears two or more ; in some in- 
stances, many fQaments have but one anther. When the fila- 
ments are enclosed in the tube of the corolla, they are said to 
be inserted, when they extend out of it, exserted. In some 
cases the filament is wanting, and the anther is sessile, or im- 
mediately attached to the corolla. 

313. In double flowers, the stamens, which seem to be inti- 
mately connected with the parts of the corolla, are changed to 
petals. This is the eflect ot cultivation, which by affording the 
stamens excess of nourishment, causes them to swell out, and 
thus assume the form of petals. In some double flowers almost 
every trace of the stamens disappears ; in others, it is very easy 
to perceive the change which they have undergone, as they re 
tain something of their original form. The anthers usually 
disappear, which shows that the filaments have absorbed all the 
nourishment. In many double flowers, roses especially, we can 
see the change as it takes place, some stamens being entirely 
changed, others retaining something of their form, and others 
still perfect. When all the stamens disappear, no perfect fruii 
is produced. 

314. On account of this change in the stamens, cultivated 
flowers are not usually so good for botanical analysis, as wild 
ones. The single flower exhibits the number of parts which. 
nature has given to it. The Rose in its native state nas but fire 
petals. 

312. What is said of the filament 1 

313. What causes double flowers 1 

314. Are cultivated flowers usually the best for aiioly^isl 




315. The Anther, is a little kncrb 
or box, usually situated on ihi> 
summit ol' ihe filament ; it haa 
cells or cavities whicli contain « 
powder called the pollen; ibis li 



the representation (Fig. 52) of a 
Btaraen with its filament (a,) its 
anther (_b) and ibe discbaiging pol- 
len (c) Id manjr Qowers, you will perceive the filaroenl 10 be 
wanting; the anlheis are then said to be tessile; that is, 
placed irainediatel/ upon the corolla ; aa at tf, which represeots 
a flower cut open, and its five stameos growing sessile in the 



PistiU. 

315. la the centre of the Dower stands the Pistil, an orgat 
■ essential to the plant. Like the stamena, pistils vary in num- 
ber in ditTerent plania, some bavin" but one, others Aundreda 
Linnxus has founded tbe orders oi his first twelve classes on 
ihe number of these or£;vna. 

317. The pistil consists of three parts, germ, ttyle, and atig- 
ma. It may be compared to a pillar; the germ (Fig. 53, a) 
corresponding to the base; (he style (b) to the ahaflj and the 

The fi^re at (g) represents the 
pistil of the Poppy ; the germ or base 
IS very large ; you will perceive that 
k Ihe style is wanting, and the stigma 
y is leaaile, or placed immediately on 
k Ihe germ. The style is not an es- 
I sential part, but the stigma and genu 
f are never wantinz; so that these two 
parts, as in the Poppy, often consti- 
tute a pistil. 

31S. Germ. The germ contains the rudiments of the fruK 

!et in an embryo or unformed state. This germ is the future 
hut, but in passing to its perfect state it undergoes a grew 

315. Describe the aniher. 

316. Describe the pisiil. 

317. Whai are the parts of the pistil 1 



fiigma (e) to tbe capital. 
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change. You would scarcely believe that the Pumpldn is buf 
the germ of the small yellow flower of the plant. 

319. Style, This, like the filament, is sometimes wanting ; 
when present, it proceeds from the germ, and bears the stigma 
on its summit. It is usually long and slender, of a cylindrical 
form, consisting of bundles of fibres, which transmit the fertil- 
izing pollen from the stigma to the germ. 

320. Stigma, This word signifies perfecting. The stigma 
is the top of the pistil, and always present ; if the style be 
wanting, it is placed upon the ^erm, and said to be sessile, as 
m the Tulip and Poppy. The stigma is various in size and 
form ; sometimes it is a round head ; sometimes hollow and 
gjaping, more especially when the flower is in its highest perfec- 
tion ; it is generally downy, and always more or less moist with 
a peculiar, glutinous fluid. 

Use of the Stamens and Pistils, 

321. We will now consider the use of the stamens and pis- 
tils, those organs so important, that without them no plant 
would produce fruit. 

322. The pollen of the stamens, when the flower becomes 
mature, being thrown from the anther by the opening of its lids, 
falls upon thie stigma, or top of the pistil, and passes through 
the style to the germ. In the germ are little seeds beginning 
to form, but which would never come to maturity without the 
agency of the pollen. You see now the wonderful contrivance 
by which the races of plants are preserved. 

323. The real use of stamens and pistils was long a subject 
of dispute among philosophers, till Linnseus explained it beyond 
a possibility of doubt. These organs have, from the most re- 
mote antiquity, been considered of great miportance in peirfect- 
ing the fruit. The Date Palm^ which was cultivated by the 
ancients, bears stamens and pistils on separate trees ; the Greeks 
discovered that in order to have good fruit, it was necessary to 
plant the two kinds of trees near each other, and that without 
this assistance the dates had no kernel, and were not good for 
food. 

324. Although the fertilization of plants, where the stamens 

fi — 

319. Describe the style. 

320. What is the stigma 1 

321. What is said of the importance of the stamens and pistils 1 

322. Give an account of the manner in which the seeds in the germ 
are fertilized. 

323. What did the Greeks discover with respect to the date-palm 1 

324. What are some of the various modes in which nature conveys 
poILen to the pistillate plants 1 
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and pistils are on separate flowers, depends a little upon 
chance, the favourable chances are so numerous that it is hardly 
possible, in the order of nature, that a pistillate plant should 
remain unfertilized. The particles of the pollen are light and 
abundant, and butterflies, honey bees, and other insects, trans- 
port them from flower to flower. The winds also assist in ex- 
ecuting the designs of nature. 

325. The pollen of Pines and Firs, moved by winds, may 
be seen rising like a cloud above the forests ; the particles be- 
in^ disseminated, fall upon the pistillate flowers, and rolling 
Within their scaly envelopes, fertilize the germs. 

326. A curious fact is stated by an Italian writer, viz., that 
'at places about forty miles distant, grew two Palm trees, the 

one without stamens, the other without pistils ; neither of them 
bore seeds for many years ; but in process of time they grew s6 
tall as to tower above all the objects, near them. The wind 
thus meeting with no obstruction, wafted the pollen from the 
staminate to the pistillate flowers, which to the astonishment of 
all, began to produce fruit. 

327. "Gardeners," says a botanical writer^ "formerly at- 
tempted to assist nature, by stripping off the mfertile flowers 
of melons and cucumbers, consiaerin^ them as unnecessanr 
incumbrances, since they would never become fruit. But find- 
ing that they then obtained no fruit at all, they soon learned 
the wiser practice of admitting the winds to blow, and the in- 
sects to transfer, the pollen of the infertile to the fruit-bearmg 
flowers." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Inflorescence — Receptacle — Fruit — lAnnaui^ claasiflcation 

of" Pericarps, 

328. We shall now proceed to consider the various ways in 
which flowers grow upon their stalks ; this is called their in- 
florescence^ or mode of flowering. 

325. What is said of the pollen of pines and fursi 

326. What fact is stated by an Italian writer 1 

327. What is the effect of stripping off the infertile or staminate 
flowers of plants 1 

328. What is meant by inflorescence 1 
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Injtoracence. 

339. The most common kinds of infloresceace are the xhorL 
racemef panicle, spike, umbel, cyme, corymb, fasctch, luadt 

amenl, and tpadix. 
Pi?. 54. 



330. A vhorl (Pig. 54,) is an a<i- . 
semblage of flowers surroubding the 
sKm or its branches. This is seen in 
Mint, and many of the labiate plants. 
Flowers which grow in this manner 
are said to be verlicitlatc, from the 
Latin word verto, to turn. Leaves 
surrounding the stem in a similaT 
manner are said to be stellate, or like 
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Fig. 55. 




331. A raceme, (Fig. 
55,) a, consists ol nn- 
nSerous flowers on it'* 
own stalk or pedicel^ 
and all arranged on 
one common i36(/unc/e, 
as a bunch oi currants. 

332. A panicle, (Fig* 
55,) by bears the flow- 
ers in a kind of loose 
subdivided bunch or 
cluster, without any re- 
gular order, as in the 
oat. A panicle coiv- 
tracted into a compact, 
somewhat ovate lorm, 
as in the Lilac, is call-* 
ed a thyree or bunch 
a bunch of grapes is 
a good example of a 
thyrse. 



331. Describe the raceme. 

332. What is a panicle, and how does a tkvrse difler fremiti 
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333. A spike, (Fig. 
56, <f) is an assernblEtge 
of flawe» arising from 
the sides of a commoD 
sleni ; ihe flowers an 
sessile, or wiih vei^ 
Bhorl peduncles, as th? 
Grasses and the Mul- 
lein. A spike is gen- 
erally erect. The lo^ 
est Dowers usually blo»' 
som and fade before 
the upper ones expaud. 
When the flowers in a 

Siike are crowded very 
ose, an ear is foimed, 
as in Indian com. 

334. An umbel (Fig. 
56, b) presents sereial 
flower-stalks of nearly 
equal length, spreading 

centre, like the rays^ of 
an umbrella, bearing 

dowers or their summits; as Fennel and Cairot. 
335. A cyme (Fig. 58, c) resembles an umbel in having its 

common stalks al. tpring from one centre, but differs in having 

those stalks irregularly sub-divided; as the Snow-ball and 

Elder. 



333. WhiitiaasDikel 
331. What is an umbel 1 
S3». Whatisarviiirl 



VI'LORESENCB. 
Fig. 67. 



336. 7m. Corymb (Fi?. 57, a) or false umbel, woen the 
pedoDcles rise fiotn diflbrent heights above the main stem, hul 
the lower ones being ionger, they form nearly a level or a con- 
rei top ; as the Yarrow. 

8th. Fatcide (Fig. 57, 6^ flowers on liltle stalks variously 
hiserted and subdivided, collected into a close bundle, level ai 
(he (op ; as the Sweet- William ; it resembles a corymb, but the 
flowers are more densely clustered. 

437. 9th. Head (Fig. 57, c) or tufl, Ins sessile Bowen 
heaped together in a globular form ; as in the Clover, and But- 
ton Bush. 
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he organs of fniclification. In simple flowei^, as the Tulip, ine 
eceptacle is scarcely to be distinguished iVom tne peduncle, but in 
V ompound flowers it is expanded, and furnishes a support ibr the 
flowers and fruit. Receptacles are of various kinds ; as, 

346. 1st. Proper^ supports but one flower, as in the Violet 
and Lily. 2d. Common^ supports manv flowers or florets, the 
assemblage of which forms an aggregate or compound flower, 
as in the Sunflower and Dandelion. The common receptacle 
presents a great variety of forms, it is either dj'y or pulpy ; con- 
cave in the Artichoke ; co7ive.v in other plants ;Jlat, in the Son- 
Hower ; conical in some, and spherical in other plants. As to 
Its surface, it is punctuate^ or interspersed with hollow points or 
dots, as in the Daisy, hairy as in the Thistle, naked as in the 
Dandelion, or chaffy as in the Camomile. 3d. liachis, is the 
filiform receptacle which connects the florets in a spike, as in 
the heads of wheat. 4th. Columella^ or pillar, is thje central 
column of the fruit, as the cob of the Indian corn. 

Tlie Fruit 

347, The fruit is composed of two principal parts, the pen 
carp and seed. The term pericarp is derived from peri arouna. 
and karpos seed or fruit ; it signifies surrounding the seed. All 
that part in any fruit which is not the seed belongs to the peri- 
carp. 

Pericarp and Seed, 

248. The germ being fetilized, the part* of the flower which 
are not necessary for the growth of the fruit, usually fade, and 
either fall off, or wither away. The germ continues to enlarge 
until it arrives at perfection. Every kind of fruit,* you can see, 
has been once but the germ of a flower. The size of fruit m 
not usually proportioned to that of the vegetable which pro- 
duced it. The Pumpkin and the Gourd grow upon slender ner- 
baceousplants, while the large Oak produces but an acorn. 

349. The pericarp consists oH valves, sutures, partitions, cellsj 
and a receptacle. 

* The term fruit, in common language, is limited to pulpy fVait* 
irhich are proper for food ; bat in a botanical sense, the fmi mcludef 
Jie seeds and pericarps of all vegetables. 

346. Mention the different kinds of receptacle. 

347. Of what is the fruit composed 1 

348. What takes place in the flower after the .germ is fertilized? 

349. Of what dees the pericarp consist 1 
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350. 1st. Valves, are the pieces, which form the sides of 
the seed vessels. If a pericarp is formed of one piece, it is 
Hnivalved ; the chestnut is of this kind. A pericarp witn two 
valves is said to be bivahed, as a pea pod. The pericarp of tho 
Violet is trivalved, that of the Stramonium quadrivalved. 
Most valves separate easily when the fruit is ripe ; this separa- 
tion is known by the term dehiscence. 

2d. Sutures or seams, are lines which show the union of 
valves ; at their seams the valves separate in the mature stags 
of the plant. 

3d. Partitions or dissepiments, are internal membrane:j 
which divide the pericarp into different cells ; these are longi- 
tudinal when they extend from the base to the summit of tlis 
pericarp ; they are transverse when they extend from one side 
to the other. 

351. Column or columella, the axis of the fruit ; this is thti 
central point of union of the partitions of the seed vessels ; il 
may be seen distinctly in the core of an apple. This was 
noticed under the head of receptacles ; it is the receptacle of tht 
fruit. 

352. 4th. Cells, are divisions made by the dissepiments 
and contain the seeds ; their number is seldom variable in tht 
same genus of plants, and therefore serves as an important 
generic distinction. 

353. 5th. Receptacle, is that part of the pericarp to which 
fhe seed remains attached until its perfect maturity ; this organ, 
by means of connecting fibres, conveys to the seed for its nour- 
ishment, juices elaborated by the pericarp. 

354. Some plants are destitute of a pericarp, as in the labi- 
ate flowers, the compound flowers, and the grasses ; in these 
cases the seeds lie in the bottom of the calyx, which periorma 
the oflice of a pericarp. 

LinncBUs* ClcLssiJication of Pericarps, 

355. Linnaeus divided pericarps mto the nine following 
classes ; Capsule, Siliaue, Legume, Follicle, Drupe, Nut, 
Pome, Bervy, and Strohilum. 

356. Capsule, signifies a little chest or casket ; that is a 

350. Describe each of these parts. 

351. What is the column 7 

352. What are cells 1 

353. What is the receptacle 1 

354. Are any plants destitute of a pcricar]) ? 

355. What is Linnaeus' division or pericarps 1 
35C. What is a capsule 1 
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hoibiT pericarp ; which spon la neously opens by pores, ua th# 

jioppy, or by valves, as in the Mullein. 

Fig. 60. 357. Fig. 60, a, represents the cap- 

sule of one species of Lily, the Martor 
gon, as it appears alter the opening of 
the vaives or pieces which compose thp 
pericarp. At b is the same capsule re 
presented as cut crosswise, shewing ihr 
seeds as ihey lie in theii diffftreol ceil^. 



with the seeds attached allemalely to its opposite edge, as Mu»^ 

tard and Radish. The proper silique is two-celled, being f 

nisheil with a membrane, which runs the whole length of ti 



cind of pericarp, forming a partition; upon this the seeds i 
inged. See Fig. 69 tf. 6. 
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Pis. 61. 359. Fig. 61, a, represents a silique, 

the fruit of the while musiard : ihis is 
roetrate, terminating like a bird's beali ; 
b, represeutsa globular seed ; r. trie samo 
magnified ; d, shews the seed dividinq 
and the embryo making Hi appearance. 
360. Silicle {tUicula, a little pod,) 
is distinguished by beiii;; shorter thait 
the proper silique ; it is almost round, as 
in the Shepherd's purae. This difference, 
in the form of the Siliqiie.and Silicle, is 
the foundation of the distinction of the 
orders ia the claas Teiradynamia. 



361. 3d. Leqiime, is a pericarp of two valves, with the 
aneJs attached onlv to one guture or seam ; as the pea. ' 

362. In this circumstance it differs from the Stlique, which 
has its seeds affixed to both Sutures. The word pod is used in 
cummou language for both these species of pericarp. 

363. Plants which produce legumes, are called Uguminoiu 
The greater number of these plants are in the 16tb class, Dia* 
delphia. 





SM. What does Fig. 61 represent 1 

3fiO. What is a cilicle 1 

361. What is a legume 7 

3Si. Huv does it differ from the siliqn; 1 

SG3. In what class are most leguraicuus pis 
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:I64. Fig. 6'i, a, represents a legume • b, the same cut trans 
versely in order to show the two cells, 

365, 4th. Follicle, is a one-valved pericarp, which opens 
longimdinally on C3e side, having its seed loose within it, tha' 
is not bound to the suture. 

Pig. C3. 356. Fig. 63, shows a fruit of this kind, 

lich is composed of three pods or folli- 
es ; a shows the valve opening; b, a 
;d cut lengthwise. This is a com- 
und fruit, of the Monk's-hood, {Aconi- 

367. . 5th. DacpE, 8 sione frail, is a 
id of pericarp whicn has no valve, and 
aiains a nut or stone, within which 
ire is a kernel. The Dmpe is mostly 
QOist, juicy fruit; as in the plum, cher- 
and the peach. The nut or sione in 
) drupe, is a kind of woody cup com 
inly containing a single kernel called 
.._i Nucleus: this hard shell thus enve- 
loping the kernel, is called the Putamenj it may be seen in the 
stone of a cherry or peach. 

368. 6th. Nut, is a seed covered with a shell, resembling the 
capsule in some respects, and the drupe in others ; this you may 
■ee in the walnut, chestnut, &c. 

369. 7lh. Pome, is a pulpy pericarp without valves, but hav- 
ing a membranous capsule, with a number of cells, which con- 
tam the seeds. This species of pericarp has no external open- 
ing or valve. The apple, pear, quince, gourd, cucumber, and 
melon, furnish us with examples of this kind of pericarp. 'VV [lb 
respect to form, ihe Pome is oblong, ovate, globular, &c. the 
form of fruits being much varied bv climate andsoil. You know 
that apples are not uniform in their size or figure. With respect 
to the number of cells also, the apple is variable. 

370. Sth. Berry, is a succulent, pulpy pericarp, without 
valves, and containing naked seeds, or seeds with no other ct»- 
vering than the pulp which surrounds it, as in the gousebenv 
and currant; the seeds in the berry are sometimes disperseiJ 

3C4. What does Fig. C2 represenl t 

365. What isafoliclel 

3(iG. What is represenied by Fig. 63 1 

367, Diz-icribe the drupe. 

368. What is a not 1 

369. What ui a pome » 

370, Dcwrribe thefrrrv 
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promiscuously through, the pulpy substance, but are more gene- 
rally placed upon receptacles within the pulp. A compound 
berry consists of severail single berries, each containing a seed, 
united together ; as in the blackberry and raspberry. Eacli of 
the separate parts is called an acinus^ or giam. The oranga 
and lemon are berries with a thick coat. 

371. There are some kinds of berries, usually so called, that 
seem scarcely entitled to the name ; in these* the pulp is not 
properly a part of the fruit, but originates from some other or- 
gan ; thus m the mulberry and strawberry the calyx becomes 
coloured and very juicy, surrounded by seeds like a real berry. 
Some botanists in describing the strawberry, say that what is 
commonly called the berry, is but a pulpy receptaqje, studded 
with naked seeds. In the fig, the whole truit is a juicy calyx, 
or common receptacle, containing in its cavity innumerable flo- 
rets, each of which has a proper calyx of its own, which be 
comes pulpy, and invests the seed, as in the mulberry. 

372. 9th. Strobilum, a cone ; is a Catkin ur Ament hardened 
and enlarged into a seed vessel, as in the pine ; this is called 
an aggregate, or compound pericarp. In the ihost perfect ex- 
amples of this kind of fruit the seeds are closely enveloped by 
the scales as by a capsule. The Strobilum is oblong in th« 
pine, round in tne cypress, very small in the alder and birch. 

When you eat fruit, as almonds, walnuts, apples, peaches, 
currants, &c., you will no doubt be pleased to be able to ^ive 
them Iheir proper place in the classes you have just been con- 
sidering. 



CHAPTER XV. 

77ie Seed. 

We have now traced the plant from the root throuffh all its 
various organs, until we have arrived at that part, which is a 
Unk in the chain of vegetable existence between the old and 
new plant ; if this were destroyed, if the seeds of plants were 
no longer perfected, what changes would the whole face of na- 
ture present ! 

373. The earth would in one year be stripped of the whole 

371. What is said of the blackberry, strawberry, mulberry, and 
figl 

372. Describe the strubilam. 

373. What appearances would natui e prajent if seeds were so longer 
perfected 1 



I 
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tribe of anniuil plants ; ia another the biennial plants would 
ranish ; the perennial would, year after year, disappear, until 
(if we could suppose our own lives to be prolonged to the isual 
age of man,) we should behold the earth one vast scene of ve- 
getable ruin; occas'.onally here and there a venerable oak or 
an ancient pipe would stand in solitary grandeur, the mournful 
remnants of the once beautiful and fertile vegetable kingdom. 

374. But such a sad spectacle the earth will never present ; 
for we have the promise of God himself, that " while the earth 
remaineth, seed time and harvest shall not cease." 

375. We have seen in the progress of our inquiries, that 
while the present plant is diiSusing around it beauty and fra- 
grance and administering to the necessities and luxuries of 
man, the watchful care of that Being, who never slumbers nor 
sleeps, is by a slow but certain process perfecting that part 
which is destined to continue the various species of plants un- 
til time shall be no more. 

376. The seed is that .internal part of the fruit which con- 
tains the complete rudiment of a new plant, similar to that from 
which it received its existence. 

377. The seed consists of three principal parts, viz. the eye. 
husky and kernel, 

378. 1st. The Eye, or hilum, is the scar formed by the sepa- 
ration of the memorane or thread which connected the seed 
with the pericarp, and conveyed to the former the necessary 
nourishment. You can see the eye plainly in a bean or kernel 
of corn. 

379. 2d. The Husk, is the outer coat of the seed, which, on 
boiling, becomes separate ; as in peas, beans, Indian corn, i&c. 
The husk surrounds the kernel ; it is essential, as the kernel, 
which is originally a fluid, could not be formed without its pre- 
sence. 

380. 3d. The Kernel, includes all that is contained within 
i/he husk ; it is also called the nucleus or almond of the seed. 
The kernel is usually composed of the albumen, cotyledon, and 
embryo. 

381. Albumen makes up the chief part of some seeds, as the 



374. Will the earth ever present such a spectacle 1 

375. What have we seen in the progress of our inquiries 7 
37G. What does the seed contain 1 

377. Of how many parts does the seed consist 1 

378. Describe the eye. 

379. What is the husk 1 

380. What is the kernel, and into how manv larts is it divided 1 
381 What is said of the albumen? 
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finrasses, corn, &c. ; in the nutmeg, which has very small coty 
ledons, it is remarkable for its variegated appearance and aro- 
matic quality. It chiefly abounds in plants wnich have but one 
cotyledon. 

Fig. 64. 33^* ^^S' ^ represents the garden bean; 

a shows the cotyledons ; b and c, the em- 
bryo ; d shows the petioles or stems of the 
cotyledons. 

383. Cotyledons (from a Greek word, 
kotule, a cavity,) are the thick fleshy lobe.* 
of seeds, which encircle the embryo, lu 
beans they grow out of the ground in the 
form of two large leaves. Cotyledons are 
the first visible leaves in all seeds, al- 
most always fleshy and spongy, of a suc- 
culent and nourishing substance, which 
serves for the food of the embryo at the 
moment of its germinating. Nature seems to have provided the 
cotyledons to nourish the plant in its tender infancy. After 
seeing their young charge sufficiently vigorous to sustain life 
without their assistance, they, in most plants, wither and die. 
The number of cotyledons varies in dinerent plants; there ase 
some plants which have none. 

384. Acotyledons, are those plants which have no cotyledons 
in their seeds ; such as the cryptogamotts plants, mosses, &c. 

385. Mono-cotyledonSy such as have but one cotyledon, or lobe, 
in the seed ; as the grasses^ liliaceoits plants, &c. 

386. Di-cotyledons, such plants, as have two cotyledons; 
they include tne greatest proportion of vegetables : as the legi^ 
miTzot^, the syngenesioiis, &c. 

387. Poly-cotyledons, tnose plants, the seeds of which have 
more than two lobes : tne number of these is small ; the hertn- 
lock and the pine are examples. 

388. The Embryo, is the most iinportant part of the seed^ as 
it produces the new plant; all other parts seem but subservient 
to this, which is the point from whence the life and organiza* 
tion of the future plant originate. In most dicotyledonous seeds, 
as the bean, orange, and apple, the embryo may be plainly dis- 
covered. Its internal structure, before it begins to vegetate, is 

382. What does Fig. 64 represent 1 

383. What are cotyledons 1 

384. What plants are called Acotyledons 1 

385. What are Monocotyledons 1 

386. What are Dicotyledons 1 

387. What are Polycotyledons 1 

388. Give an account of the embryo. 
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feiy siiQjile, consisliiis of a. unilbim sulislance enclosed in its 
appropriate bark ur sun. When the vital principle is excited 
to actLOD, vessels are formed, and parts developed, wliich seeni' 
ed not previously (o have existed. The emiir^/'o is usually 
central, and enclosed by the ci'tyledons ; sometimes it is no 
more iban a mere point or dot, and in some cases, allogethei 
invisible to the naked eye. The embryo consists of two parts. 
389. Isl. The Plume, is the ascending part, which unfolds 
tself into herbage. 

Fig. 65. 390. 2d. The Radicle is the descend- 

ing part, which unfolds itself into roois^ 
At Fi^. 65 appeals the embryo in a ger- 
minatmg state ; a represents the radicle, 
> b the plume, c the cord by which the plant 
I is still connected with the cotyledons, 
I and receives from ihera its nouiishmenL 
I To use the words of an ancient bota- 
I nist, "the embryo contin-es imprisoned 
within its seed, and Temv::<is in a pro- 
found sleep, until awakened yy germina- 
tion ; it meets the light and air to grow 
into a plant, similar to its parent." 

There are various appemlagea which 
may, or may not, be present without in 
■ury lo the s^Ticture of the seed. 

391. Ai^etle, or egret, sometimes called jiappui, is-a kind 
ol'featiiery crown with which many of the compound flowers 
Bre furnished, evidently for the purpo"se of disseminating the 
seed to a considerable distance by means of winds ; as ihe dan- 
delion. The egret includes all that remains on the top of the 
leed aAer the corolla is removed. 

392. Slipe is a thread connecting the egret with the seed. 
The eCTei is said to be sessile when it has no stipe, simpli 
when It consists of a bundle of hairs without branches, ptutncit 
when each hair has other little hairs arronjred along its sides, 
like the beards on a fcdther. 

389. Describe the plume. 
SW. Describe the radicle. 
391. What ia ihc egret! 
393 What is the stypt 1 
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393. In Fig. 66, a represents the capillary, or hair-like egrel} 
b Ihe pliimosCj or feathery egret ; c and d show the alyle remain- 
ing, atiit forming a Irain, as in the Virgin's bower and Geum; 
e represents a wing, as may be seen in the Sr and maple; and 
fa. sessile egret. 

General Remarks upon Sfede, 

394. The number of seeds in different plants is variable ; 
some have but one; some, like the umbelliferous plants, have 
two; somehavefour.asin the rough-leaved plants; in the order 
Gymnospermia, of the class Didynamia, there are four lying 
naked in each calys. The number varies from these to thou- 
sands. A stalk of Indian corn is said lo have produced in one 
Keason, two thousand seeds. It has been calculated that a sin- 

5Ie Thistle seed wili produce, at ibe first crop, twenty-four 
lousand, and at the second ctop, at this rate, five hundred atul 

305. Seeds ace of various sizes, from that of the cocoa-nut, (o 
a fine dust, as in the masses. 

396. The period at which seeds arrive at matorily, marts 
the decay of annual plants, and the suspension of vegetation in 
woody and perennial plants. Nature, in favouring oy various 
meajis, the dispersion of these seeds, presents phenomena 
worthy of our admiration, and those means are as varied as llie 
species of seeds which are spread upon the surface of the earth. 

397. The air, winds, rivers, seas, and animals, transjiort 
•eeds and disperse them in every direction. Seeds provided 
wilh feathery crowns, (egrets,) as the Dandelion and Thistle, 
or with wings, as the Maple and Ash, are raised into the air, 
and even carried across seas. Linnaius asserted that a certain 

393. What is represenled by Pi^. 66 1 

394. What is remarked respectmg the varialioa in the nnmber it 

395. What is said of the differeol sizes of seeds t 

396. What markslhe decay of annual planlsl 

397. Hoir are Keds iracsported in vanoai dtrectionxl 
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plant of the compound family was introduced mtO Europe from 
America, by seeds wafted across the Atlantic Ocean. " Seeds," 
says Linnaeus, "embark upon the rivers which descend from 
the highest mountains of Lapland, and arrive at the middle of 
the plains, and the coasts of the seas. The ocean nas thrown 
even upon the coasts of "Norway, the nuts of the Mahogany, 
and the fruit of the cocoa nut tree, borne on its waves from the 
far distant tropical regions ; and this wonderful voyage has been 
performed without injury to the vital energy of the seeds." 

398. Animals also perform their part in the diffusion of seeds. 
Squirrels and other animals carry seeds and nuts into holes in 
the earth. The Indians believ<;d that the squirrels planted all 
the timber in the country : there is no doubt but that they do 
much towards diffusing different kinds of nuts and seeds ; as 
Chestnut, Oak, Walnut, &c. Animals contribute also to the 
distribution of seeds by conveying them in their wool, fur, or 
feathers. 

399. The diffusion of seeds completes the circle of vegeta- 
tion, and closes the scene of vegetable life. The shrubs and 
trees lose their foliage — the withered herbs decompose, and re- 
store to the earth the element which they have drawn from its 
bosom. The earth, stripped of its beauty, seems sinking into old 
age ; but although unseen by us, and unmarked the processes of 
nature by too many among men, innumerable germs have been 
formed^ which wait but the favourable warmth, to decorate with 
new brilliancy this terrestrial scene. 

400. So fruitful is nature, that a surface a thousand times 
more extended than that of our globe, would not be suflicienX for 
the vegetables which the seeds of one single year would pro- 
duce, if all should be developed ; — but the destruction of seeds 
is very great, great quantities being eaten by man and beast; oi 
left to perish in unfavourable situations. Those which are pre- 
served, constitute but a small proportion of the whole ; they arc 
either carried into the clefts of^ rocks, or buried beneath the 
ruins of vegetables ; protected from the cold, they remain inac- 
tive during winter, and germinate as soon as the early warmth 
of spnn? is felt. 

401. At this season the botanist who considers with a curl 



398. Do animals assist in dispersing seeds'? 

399. What is remarked of the appearance of vegetation at the tim« 
of the diffusion of seeds 1 

400. Would the earth afford sufficient space for all the seeds which 
one year produces to vegetate 1 

401. What are the reflections of the botanist on beholding the planta 
which appear on ihe return of Spring ) 
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Oils eye the -vegetable species with which tht earta begins to be 
clothed, seeing successively all the types or representations of 
past generations of plants^ admires the power of the Author of 
natm-e, and the immutability of His laws. ^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Germination of the Seed, 



402. We have now considered the various organs of plants . 
we have traced them through their successive stages of deve- 
lopment, from the root to the bud, leaf, and flower, and from 
the flower to the fruit and seed. We have seen in imagination, 
the vegetable world fading under a change of temperature, the 
"sear and yellow leaf," a prey to the autumnal blasts; and 
even the fruits themselves, exhibiting a mass of decayed mat 
ler. Were this appearance of decay and death, now presented 
to us for the first time, how gloomy would be the prospect ! 
How little should we expect the return of life, and beauty, and 
fragrance ! No power short of Omnipotence, can effect this 
miracle. 

403. But we are now «o accustomed to these changes, that 
'• seeing, we perceive not ;" we think not of the mighty Being, 
who produces them : we call them the operations of nature ; 
and what is nature, or what are the laws of nature, but mani- 
festations of Almighty power ? 

404. The word nature, in its original sense, signifies bom or 
produced ; let us then look on nature as a created thing, and 
oeware of yielding that homage to the creature which is due to 
the Creator. The sceptic, with seeming rapture, may talk of 
the beauties of nature, but cold and insensible must be that 
heart, which from the contemplation of the earth around, and 
the heavens above, soars not, 

" To him, the mighty Power from whom these wonders are." 

405. How beautifully is the re-animation of the vegetable 
world, used by St. Paul, as an illustration of our resun^ection 
from the dead I The same power, which from a small, dry, 

- n 

403. Why are mankind so forgetful of the Great Being who pro- 
duces the wonderful changes which nature presents 1 

404. What ia the meaning of the word nature, and how shouM we 
regard it 1 

405. What should remind us of the resurrection from the dead 1 

9 
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aiiJ apparently dead seed, can bring forth a fresh and beautiful 
plant, can also from the ruins of our mortal bodies produce a 
new and glorious body, and unite it to the immortal spirit by 
ties never to be separated. 

GermificUioTL 

406. The process of the shooting forth of the young plant 
from the seed is termed Germination. 

407. The principal of life contained in the seed does not 
usually become active, until the seed is placed in circumstances 
favourable to vegetation. 

408. When a seed is committed to the bosom of the earth, 
its various parts soon begin to swell by absorbing moisture. — 
A chymicsu action then commences ; oxygen from the air 
%nites to the carbon of the seed, and carries it off in the form 
of carbonic acidga^» 

409. As the carbon of the cotyledons continues to diminish, 
and oxygen is produced in excess, a sweet, sugar-like sub- 
stance is formed ; this is conveyed to the embryo, which by its 
new nourishment is kindled into active life ; from this period 
we may date the existence of the young planU Bursting 
through the coats which surround it, and which are already en- 
feebled by their loss of carbon, the ^mbryo emerges from its 
prison, the radicle shoots downward, and the 'plume rises up- 
wards. We say then that the seed has come up or sprouted. 

410. Fig. 67 represents a young dicotyledonous plant, with 
its radicle, a* developed ; its plume, 6, is yet scarcely percepti- 
ble ; its cotyledons, c, appear in the form of large, succulent 
seed-leaves. 



406. What is germination 1 

407. What is necessary for the vegetation of the seedl 

408. What changes occur when the seed is {)laced in the earth t 

409. What kindles the embryo into active lite 1 

410. What does Fig. 67 represent? 



411. The radicle, or 

descending rool, is usu- 
ally first to break througb 
the coats of ibe seeds ; 
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Fig. 67. 



Is journey 
downward, to seek ia tL 
earth nourishment for the 
future plant, and to fis it 
firmly m the earth. This 
constitutes the root, and 
always takes a dowa- 
wara course, in whale vei 
situation the seed may 
hare been placed in the 
ground. 
412. A botanist plan t- 

wtih the points of their 
embryos upwards. At the 
end of two months upon 
removing the earth, he 
found that alt the radi- 
cles had made an angle 
in order to reach down- 
wards. It is supposed that if the root met with no obstruction 
in going downwards, it would always be perfectly straight. 

Fig.CS. 413. Fig. 63 is the representation 

' of a germinating seed of the Foui 

^^tt^B^^^ o'clock ; it will be seen that the radicle, 

^^■^^S9^kk a, has made nearly a right angle in 

^^^^^^^9^\ turning downwards ; the plume is not 
^V^^^E|^Jfe\ developed. 

^^^■BVft ] H 414. If you put into a tumbler of wn- ' 

^J ter some cotton, and place upon it some 

4P)f seeds of rice or wheat, you wilj see all 

the fibres shooting from the seeds, in a 

perpendicular direction, downwards. It is a very simple and 

interesting experiment. Some ascribe this phenomenon to tha 

laws of gravitation, by which the root is attracted towards the 

centre of the earth ; others say that the radicle, stimulated bv 

moisi^ire, naturally extends itself in the direction from wMcii 

411. What direction does the radicle lahel 

413. What experiment did a botanist make with acorns 1 

413. What di>es Fig, 68 represent 1 

414. Whac experiment is mentioned, and what are wme ol' Ott 
caiiFBs misieneii it thr ilinrnwnrd mur^e nf iKp mdiile 1 
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the moisture proceeds ; while some imagine that the plant is en- 
dowed with a kind of instinct, similar to that which appears in 
animals, leading the little duck to seek the water, and birds to 
attempt to fly ; but let us call this power by what name we 
will, or refer it to whatever secondary laws, we must after all 
attribute it to the will and design of Him, who gave the plant 
a principle of life. 

415. After the young root has made some progress, the coty- 
ledons swell, and rising out of the ground, form two green leaves, 
called seed leaves. You have no doubt noticed their appear- 
ance in the garden bean, when it first appears above the grouud. 

416. When the plume develops its leaves, these seed-leaves, 
being no longer needed, wither and decay. 

417. You will recollect that the embryo or germ is composed 
of two parts, the radicle and the plume. The radicle, we have 
just seen, extends itself downwards. Soon after this part of 
th^ germ has begun its downward course, the plume, (so called 
from its resembling a little feather,) rises upwards, and soon 
becomes a tuft of young leaves, with which the stem, if there 
is one, ascends. 

418. Some moisture is essential to the germination of the 
seed, though different plants require different quantities. Wa- 
ter softens the envelopes of the seed, swells the kernel, and 
causes it to burst. Too much water produces a decay or rot in 
ihe seed so rapidly, that the living principle is destroyed rather 
than brought forward ; hence it is better to sow seeds in dry ra- 
ther than wet weather. Earthy though not absolutely essential, 
is useful, as affording to the vegetable egg a favourable situa- 
tion, where it may receive the influence of the various agents, 
which are to perform their offices in the development of its 
parts. Some plants vegetate without earths The parasite -grows 
upon ine barks of other plants ; many seeds yegetate in water, 
and some, when moistened and placed oA cotton, or any other 
supporting substance. 

419. Air IS essential to vegetation ; under an exhausted recei- 
ver a seed will not germinate, although possessing every other 
requisite. Seeds that become imbedded deeply in the ground 
do not vegetate, unless accidentally ploughed up, or exposed to 
the atmosphere. Acorns, supposed to have lam for centuries, 
have germinated as soon as they were raised sufficiently near 
the surface to receive the influence of air. You will recollect, 

415. When do the seed leaves appear 1 
41G. When do the seed leaves decay 1 

417. What direction does the plume take'} 

418. What effect has water upon the vegetation of the seed ? — 1» 
earth essential to vegetation 1 

419. Is air necessary to vegetntinn 1 ^ 



k 
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that m the pTOcess of gennmation, oxygen gas unites with the 
;arbcn of the seed, and carries it off in the form of carbonic 
acid. Air furnishes that important agent, oxygen, which is the 
fii^i moving principle of life. 

420. Carbon constitutes the greater part of the suDstunce of 
seed ; and this principle being in its nature opposed to purtr«!- 
faction, prevent seeds from rotting, previous to their being sown. 
Some seeds having abundance of carbon, are capable of bein|> 
preserved for ages : while others, in which this element exists 
nut in small proportions, require to be sown almost as soon ai? 
ripe ; and such as are still more deficient in carbon, lose their 
vital principle before separating <t ^m the pericarp. 

421. Oxygen is important t(- germination, on account of its 
agency in removing the carbon which holds the living principle 
of the seed in bondage. 

422. The absence of light is unfavourable to the germina- 
tion of seeds ; for light acts upon plants in such a manner as to 
take away oxygen by the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, 
and to deposite carbon ; now this is just the reverse of the prO' 
cess required in ^germination, where the carbon must be thrown 
off and the oxygen in excess. 

423. A certain degree of heat is necessary to germination. 
Seeds planted in winter, will remain in a torpid state ; but as 
soon as the warmth of spring is felt, the embryo emerges into 
life. By increasing heat, seeds may be hastened in their vege- 
tating process ; thus the same seed, which with a moderate de- 
gree of^ heat would germinate in nine hours, may be brought to 
this state in six hours, by an increase of temperature. Too great 
heat destroys the vital principle ; thus com which has been 
roasted can never be made to vegetate. 

424. There is a great difference in plants as to their time oj 
germinating ; some seeds begin to vegetate before they are se- 
parated from the pericarp.* In the greater number of vegeta- 

♦ In the month of January, on observing the seeds of a very fine juicy 
apple, which had been kept in a warm cellar, I saw that they were 
swollen, and the outward coat had burst; examining one seed by re- 
movino^ the tegument and separating the cotyledons, I saw by the help 
of a microscope the embryo, as if in a germinating state ; the radicle 
was like a little beak ; in the upper part or plume was plainly to be seeh 
the tuft of'leaves and the stem. 

420. What constitutes the greater part of thf substance of the seed 1 

421. Why is oxygen necessary to germination 1 

422. Is light favourable to vegetation 

423. Is heat necessary to vegetation 1 

424. What is said of the difierence in plants with respect to the '^irat 
9f germinati >n 1 
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bles. however, there is no germination until after the opening of 
rhe pericarp and the fall of the seed. The time at whichydiffer- 
ent species of seeds, after being rommitted to the earth, beg'n 
to vegetate, varies from one day, to some years. The seeds ol 
grasses, and the grain-like plants, as rye, wheat, corn, &c. ger- 
minate within two days. Cruciform plants, sucn as the radish 
and mustard, the leguminous, as the pea and bean, require a 
little more time. The peach, walnut, and peony, remain in the 
earth a year before they vegetate. 

425. All kinds of plants germinate sooner if they are sown 
immediately after being separated from the pericarps, than ii 
kept some time. 

426. The seeds of most, vegetables preserve their living prin- 
ciple for years : some lose it as soon as they are detached from 
their pericarps. This is said to be the case in the coffee and 
tea. The s<eeds of some of the grasses, as wheat, &c. are said 
to retain their vital principle even for centuries. It is asserted 
that mosses, kept for two hundred years in the herbariums of 
botanists, have revived by being soaked in water. 

427. An American writerf says that " seeds, if imbedded m 
stone or dry earth, and removed from the influence of air ot 
moisture, mi^ht be made to retain their vee^etative quality or 
principle of life for a thousand years." But ne adds, " life is a 
property which we do not understand : yet life, however feeble 
and obscure, is always life, and between it and death there is a 
distance as great as existence and non-existence." 

428. Before commencing the study of botany, when you 
looked at the trunk of a tree, a little herb, or a leaf, you proba- 
bly considered it very simple in its structure ; you saw it only 
as one mass ; but you now perceive that plants, like animals, 
consist of collection.*: of fibres ; that they have parts which in 
some lespects are like our skin, bones, flesh, and bloody that 
they are living organized beings, and like animals, are subject 
to life and death. 

429. Plants differ from animals, in possessing none' of the or- 
gans of sense. They can neither see, hear, taste, smell, nor 

t B. Barton. ' 

■■■"""■■ ' ■■■—■..-.111 .«_■ __ , ,,. .,«. , ■■■1.^ . ■ a , a 

425. Is it better that seeds should be kept sometime before they ar» 
sown 1 
43(). Are seeds alike with respect to retaining their living principle 1 

427. What is remarked by an American writer respecting the life 
of seeds 1 

428. Do you regard plants now in the same manner as before you 
began to study them 1 

429. Ho?/ do plants differ from animals, and how do they resemble 
theml 
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(ouch. Some vegetables, however, seem to have a kiad of sen 
sibility like that derived from the organs of touch in anim^^ls ^ 
they tremble and shrink back upon coming in contact with 
other substances ; some turn themselves round to the sun, as if 
enjoying its rays. There is a mystery in these circumstances 
which we cannot penetrate ; and it is not yet fully known at 
what point in the scale of existence animal life ends, and vege- 
table life commences. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



General Principles of Classification — Natural Families of 

Plants, 

420. .Let us now imagine the whole vegetable kingdom, 
comprising innumerable millions of indhridual plants, to be 
spread out before a botanist. Could he, in the course of the 
longest life, number each blade of grass, each little moss, each 
shrub, or even each tree ? If he could not even count them, 
much less could he give each one a separate name and descrip- 
tion. But he does not need to name them separately, for ne 
sees that nature has arranged them into sorts or kinds, •» 

431. If you were sent into the fields to gather flowers of a 
similar kind, you would need no book to direct you to put into 
one parcel, all the red clover blossoms, and into another, tl^e 
^chite clover ; while the dandelions would form another group. 
These all constitute diiferent species.' Nature would also teach 
you that the red and white clover, although differing from each 
other in some particulars, yet bear a strong resemblance. 

432. By placing species together you form a genus, and to 
this genus you refer all the diflerent kinds of clover. When 
you see red, damask, and cinnamon roses, you perceive they 
all have such strong marks of resemblance as to entitle them 
to t)e placed together in one genus. 

433. But yet you know that the seed of a damask rose would 
never produce d red rose. One species of plants can never 

C reduce another species, however near may be their resem- 
lance. 

434. The whole nimiber of species of plants which have 

430. Is it necessary for the botanist to give a particular name to 
every plant 1 

431. Do you need a book to teach you to put flowers of the sam« 
wn together 1 

43'2. How is a genus formed "i 

433. Does one species ever produce plants of another specie**? 

434. What number of sp«>cies have been discovered 1 
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been named and described, including many wiich have been 
rece itly discovered in New Holland and about the Cape of 
Go^/d Hope, is said to be 56,000. 

i35. If species of plants were described without any regular 
order, we could derive no pleasure, and very little aavantage, 
from the study of practical botany. If we 'wished to find out 
ihe name of a plant, we should oe obliged to turn over the 
leaves of a large volume, without any rule to guide us in our 
search. 

436. The necessity of some kind of sys>tem was so appa- 
rent, that many attempts for the methodical arrangement of 
plants, were made, before the time of Linnseus ; but his system 
was so superior to all others, that it was no sooner published to 
the world, than it was adopted by the universal consent of all 
men of science. 

437. This system not only includes within it all known 
plants, but is founded on such principles as must comprehend 
within it whatever plants may yet be discovered. Its author 
believed that no plant was destitute of stamens and pistils: bu* 
at the same time; that there were species in which these organ* 
were so small, so obscure, or of such a singular formation, as U 
render it difficult, and sometimes impossible, to be certain o 
their existence, except by the principle of analogy. 

438. Linnaeus made two grand divisions of plants, Phentt 
gamoTia^ such as have stamens and pistils visible, and Crypto 
gamoTis^ stamens and pistils invisible, 

439. The following comparison has been very properly math 
in illustratioji of the divisions in the system oi Linmeus 

'Clas^jcs are compared to States. 
Oiders, to Towns. 

Genera, to Families. 

Species, to Individuals. 

440. Y ou must not forget, while you are studying botauy 
that plants themselves are the only real substances ; species 
genus, order, and class, are mere abstract terms^ denoting cer 
tain distinctions which would equally have existed, although 
we had never observed them, or given them names. 

435. What would be the consequence if species were described with* 
out regularity % 

436. Were any attempts at a methodical arrangement of plants 
made before the time of Linnaeus') 

437. Does th^ system of Linnaeus provide for the arrangement oi 
plants not yet discovered 1 

438. What two grand divisions of plants did Linnseus make? QL 
4.39. How may the divisions in botany be illu«5trated1 

440. Which are the on'' /real substances that are considered in botanv* 
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441. An Individual is an organised being, complete in its 
parts, distinct and separate Jrom all other beings. An oak, a 
rose, and a moss, are each of them individuals of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

442. A Species includes such individuals as agree in certain 
circumstances of the roots, stems, leaves, and inflorescence. 
We have no reason to suppose that any new species, either of 
animals or vegetables, have been produced since the creation* 
We sometimes see varieties in plants made by cultivation ; the 
stamens and pistils, from excess of nourishment, expandiuj^ 
mto petals. V arieties are also occasioned by strewing the pof * 
len irom one species, upon the stigma of another ; but these 
varieties do not produce perfect seed, and therefore cannot re- 
produce themselves by their seed. Colour, taste, and size, are 
not considered as marks of specific difference. 

443. A Genus comprehends one or more species, grouped to- 
gether on account of some resemblance in situation, proportion, 
and connexion of the organs which constitute the nower. Any 
one species of a genus may be regarded as a type or example of 
the others ; we may easily refer species whicn we have not 
studied to their proper genus, by a knowledge of any one spe- 
cies of that genus. Some genera appear to be distinctly marked 
by nature ; the various species of the rose, form a beautiful ge- 
nus which is known to all, although every one might not be 
able to describe it to others, in such a manner as to be under- 
stood ; it is chiefly distinguished by its urn-shaped, fringed 
calyx. 

444. The generic names of plants are derived from Various 
circumstances ; in some cases from a peculiarity of form, or 
colour of the corolla or some pioperty of the plant. Some genera 
are named from distinguished persons. Ins, (Flag,) is named 
from Iris the rain-bow, on account of its various shades of co- 
lour. Digitalis, T Fox-glove,) is nap;^ed from digitus a finger, on 
account of the snape of its corolla, like the finger of a glove. 
Convallaria, (Lily of the valley,) is named from the Latin con- 
vallis, signifying valley. The name of the great Linnaeus is 
commemorated in a beautiful but modest and humble flower, 
called the Linncea borealis,* 

♦ BoreaiiSj signifying nortAerUf has reference to the situation of 
Sweden, the country which gave birth to Linnaeus. The Lianaea 
porealis is not uncommon in New England, and has been found on 
tn island near Troy, in the State of New- York. 

441. What is an individuall 

442. What is a species 1 

443. What is a genus 1 

444. How are the generic names derivp/i % 
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445. Specific names are generally adjectives ; generic namej* 
are nouns. The specific name sometimes indicates the num- 
ber of leaves, as orchis hifolia^ (bifolia, signifies two leaves,) 
or the colour of the corolla ; as viola tri-color, (three coloured 
Violet,) or the form of the root; as solanum tuberosum j (po- 
tato with a tuberous root.) Specific names are also derived from 
the names of persons; thus a species of the- genus Bidens is 
named Beckiij in honour of Dr. Beck, a botanist of the state ol 
New York. 

The name Rensseljeria has lately been given to a newly 
discovered genus ; this is called after Mr. Van Renssela^er, a 
distinguished patron of American science. 

Natural Method, 

446. The natural method consists in bringing together sucn 
plants as seem by nature to constitute one family, resembling 
each other in general appearances and medicinal qualities ; as 
lilies, herbs, trees, mosses, and ferns. Some of these natural 
families show a similarity in form and quality, and are evident- 
ly distinct from all others. If the whole vegetable kingdom 
could thus be distributed into natural tribes, we should need no 
other system than that of nature. But as we proceed on this 
plan we soon find difficulties ; for, after selecting a few fami 
lies which nature seems to have formed with striking marks oi 
resemblance, we find others, less distinctly marked, and we at 
length see a vast number of plants which cannot be referred to 
any natural families. 

447. It is by their natural characters, that persons who have 
never heard of such a science as zoology, or the classification 
of animals, are enabjed to distinguish ferocious beasts from do- 
mestic and gentle animals ; they see a sheep or n cow without 
any terror, although that individual one they may never have 
seen before ; for nature teaches them to consider, that, as re- 
sembling other sheep and cows, which they know to be inof- 
fensive. 

448. This natural character teaches savages to distinguish 
among the many plants of the forest, those which may admin 
ister to their wants, and those which would be injurious. 

445. What is said of specific names'? 

446. G've some account of what is called in Botany the Natural 
Method. 

447. Hov do persons ignorant of the science which classes animals, 
distinguijii li rocious beasts from domestic animals? 

448. Of whcit use is the natural character of plants to Savages 1 
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459. E'' »n the ower grade of animals have this faculty of 
selecting oy natural characters, nutritious su])stances, and avoid- 
ing noxious ones; thus we ?ee the apparently unconscfou» 
brutes luxuriating in the rich pastures prepared for them by a 
benevolent Creator, cautious' y passing hy the poisonous weed, 
directed by the curious instinct given them by 'his same A' 
mighty Benefactor. 



CHAPTER XVm. 
Natural Famili^ 



450. A natural Jamily is composed oi several genera o! 
plants which have some common marks of resemblance, and its 
name is usually founded upon this general character; as La- 
biate and Cruciform^ which are derived from the form of the 
corollas ; Umbellate and Corymbiferousj from the inflores- 
f ence ; Leguminous, from the nature of the fruit. 

451. Natural families resemble artificial orders in being com 
posed of genera, but the principles on which the genera are 
Drought together, differ widely in the two cases. 

452. In many natural families, the classification is such as 
persons who have never studied Dotany, might make ; thus, dill, 
fennel, caraway, &c., belong to the umbellate family, on ac- 
count of the form in which the little stakes, bearing the flower, 
and afterwards the seed, branch out from one common centre, 
Ime the sticks of an umbrella ; this general resemblance is ob- 
served by all, and it seems very natural to class such plants 
together. 

453. But m the artificial orders, genera which may be very 
unlike in other respects, are brought together from the single 
circumstance of their having the same number of stamens and 
pistils. Thus, in the first order of the 8th class, we have the 
Tulip and the Burlish, the Lily of the valley and the Sweet- 
flag. In the second order of the 5th class, we have the Beet 
and the Elm. You will at once perceive the want of resem- 

449. Are animals capable of distmguishing plants by their natural 
characters 1 

450. What composes a natural family of Plants, and on what ii» its 
name often founded 1 * 

451. How do families resemble artificial ordersi 

459. Could a person ignorant of botany form a classification or 
]plants into natural families 1 
453. Htr* arc genera brought together in att tnjficia! ordiff t 
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olance in the general appearance of these plants, and that an 
arrangement, which thus brings them together, is properly call- 
ed an artificial method. 

454. Many families of plants possess a marked resemblance 
in form cana qualities, and appear evidently as distinct tribes. 
If the whole of the vegetable kingdom could thus be distributed 
into natural classes, the study of botany would be much simpli- 
fied ; but it has already been remarked, that there are many 
plants which cannot be thus arranged, and no principle has yet 
oeen discovered for systematic arrangement, which bears any 
comparison to the Artificial System. 

455. Here plants are conveniently arranged, like words in a 
dictionary, and thus easily found out and referred to their na- 
tural classes : no other system exists which can with certainty 
direct us to these classes. 

In commencing our remarks upon some of the natural fami- 
lies, we will first consider the 

LILIACEOUS FLOWERS. 

456. These flowers consist of six petals, spreading gradually 
from the base, and exhibiting a kind of bell-form appearance 
but differing from the bell-form flowers in being polypetalous. 

457. The number of stamens in the Liliaceous plants is ge- 
nerally six, sometimes but three ; they are usually alternate with 
the petals. 

458. The germ of the Liliaceous plants is always of a trian- 
gular form, and contains three cells ; the roots are mostly 
bulbous. 

459. The Lily bas a scaly buib, the Onion a tunicated oi 
coated bulb, the Ttilip has a bulb which seems almost solid and 
tuberous. 

460. The calyx is mostly wanting in Liliaceous plants, the 
stems are simple without branches ; the leaves entire, and nerved. 
To this family belong the Tulip, Lily. Crown- imperial. Dog- 
tooth-violet, &c. Plants of this natural family usually belong 
To the class Hexandria ; the Crocus having three stamens, be- 
ongs to the class Triandria. 

ASA, Can all plants be easily arranged in distinct tribes 1 

455. How are plants arranged in the artificial system 1 

456. Describe the corolla of liliaceous flowers. 

457. What is said of the stamens of liliaceous plants 1 

458. What is sail of the germi 

459. Of the root Drbulbl 

160 Of the calyx, steiosj leaves, &c. 1 



[ 
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CRUCIFORM FLOWERS. 

461. These are such flowers as have a calyx consisting of 
four leaves, and a corolla composed of four petals ; each petal is 
fastened to the receptacle or bottom of tne calyx by. a narrow 
part called the claw. In the centre of the flower is a single 
pK^til long and cylindrical; the stigma is oblong, and di\ided 
into two parts, which are reflexed or bei^t back on each side. 
Each petal is placed between two leaves of the calyx ; this al- 
ternate position is always seen in flowers where the number of 
petals equals the number of leaves of the calyx. 

462. The cruciform flowers have six stamens, two of which, 
standing opposite to each other, are shorter than the remaining 
four, which always stand in pairs. This inequality in theii 
length determines them to he in the class Tetradynamia. 

463. The germ soon becomes a long pod, called a silique, o? 
a short, thick one^ called silicula ; this difierence in the length 
of the pods constitutes the distinction of the two orders of the 
class in which they are placed. 

464. The plants belonging to this class are herbaceous, the 
leaves are alternate; the Cabbage, the Mustard, the Radish, 
and Stock-gilly-flower, belong to this family. They are foLnd, 
on a chymical analysis, to contain some sulphur. 

461. What are cruciform flowers 1 

462. What is said of their stamens 1 

463. What is said of the germ 1 

464. What of the leaves, Ac. 1 

to 



IW. Fig. 09, A represents a flower of the cniciform family i 
B" /J, may be seen the stamens arranged in two sets, the fou» 
HI a being longer tlian the two at b ; at c, are two glanils be- 
tween llie short stamens and the germ ; at C, is a petal, con- 
sisting of (I, the border, and b, the claw ; at D, is (lie pod oi 
silicle i a, represents llie valves, b, liie seeJs, as alternately at- 
tached to the edges of the partition ur di:Mpiment which di 
rides this kind of pericarp into two cells. 

466. These are so called from a Latin word vapilio, a butter- 
fly, on acconnt of the supposed resemblance between them and 
(hat insect; they are generally flowers with brilliant colouring, 
and of a showy appearance. The sweet-pea may be given as 
an example i this unites to delicacy of colour and beauty of form, 
a highly fragrant perfume. 

■<«7. The flowers belonging to this natural familj; ate ao pe- 
•^uliar in appearance as to make them easily recognized. The 
Hose, the Pink, and the Bell-flower, arc regular in their form, 
that is, there is a symmetry and equality in their parts. Itx- 

ie&. What does Fig. 69 represent 1 
466. Describe the papilionaceous flower? 
4liT. Are th<:se flowiir)! rcgulai 1 



\ 
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^lar corollas are various in their forms; tne papilionaceous 
seem, as they stand upon their stem, to consist of an upper and 
under part. 

46S. In examining a flower of this kind, a Pea, for example, 
you should first observe the calyx, this is monosepalous, that is, 
one entire sepal, ending in five distinct leafy points ; the two 
upper ones wider than the three under ones. The calyx bends 
towards the lower part, as does also the peduncle, or little stalk 
which supports it. The peduncle is very fljpxible ; so that the 
flower readily avoids facing a current of air, and turns its back 
10 the wind and rain. 

469. In examining the corolla, you will see that it is polype- 
ialous. The first piece is a large petal covering the others, and 
occupying the under part of the corolla ; it is called the stand- 
ard or banner. This petal is evidently designed, to protect 
the stamens and other parts of the flower, from the injuries ol 
the weather. Upon taking ofi" the banner you will find that it 
is inserted by a little process, or projecting part, into the side 
pieces, so that it cannot be easily separated by winds. The ban- 
ner being taken off*, the two side pieces to which it adhered are 
exposed to view ; these are called the wings ; they are strong- 
ly inserted into the remaining part of the corolla, and their use 
appears to be, that of protecting the sides of the flower. Upon 
taking olf the wings, you will discover the last piece of the co- 
rolla, called, on account of its formj the keel^ or boat. This 
covers and protects the stamens and pistils. • 

470. Upon drawing the keel downwards, you will find ten 
stamens ; they are joined together by the sides of their filaments, 
appearing like a cylinder surrounding the pistil. 

^71. One of these stamens, however, does not adhere to the 
rest ; but as the flower fades and the fruit increases, it separates 
and leaves an openirvg at the upper side, through which thd 
germ can extend itself by gradually opening the cylinder. In 
the early stage of the flower, this stamen will seem not to be 
separated ; but by carefully moving it with a pin or needle, its 
filament will be round unconnected with the other nine. 

472. Most of the papilionaceous plants belong to the class 
Diadelphia, order Decandria. But if the flower, although pa- 
pilionaceous, should have ten stamens all in one set, it is then 
placed in the class Decandria. According to this arrange- 
ment, a very striking natural family of plants is widely sepa* 

468. "What are the appearances presented by a pea flower 1 

469. What may be seen by examining the corolla of a pea 1 

470. How many stamens does this flower contain'} 

471. Do they all adhere together 1 

4*32. To what class do inost of the papiliouaceous flowers belong^ 
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rated, a part being taken from the 16tli class and carried to the 
lOth. 

473. The germ of the papilionaceous plant extends itself in- 
to that kind of pod called a legume. The term Leguminous, 
which is taken from the fruit, as Papilionaceous is from the 
%wer, is applied to the family of plants we are considering. 

474. In this family we find the fine table vegetables, Beans 
and Peas, the useful medicinal plant. Liquorice, the fine colour- 
ing Indigo, the fragrant Clover, so grateful as food to many of 
the domestic animals j the splendid Locust tree, the elegant Lu- 
pine, and the delicate and odoriferous Sweet-pea. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
Natural Families. — Labiate Plants. 

475. The flowers belonging to the labiate family are monb- 
petalous, consisting of one piece, and are irregular in their out- 
line and appearance. 

476. The term Labiate, derived from a Latin word labia^ 
lips, has been given, on account of the flower appearing to be 
divided at the top into two parts, resembling the lips of a hors« 
or other animal. See Fiff. 47. 

477. This natural family is sub-divided into ringent and gap- 
ing^ where the entrance into the corolla is open, and persmiaJtt 
or masked, where the corolla is closed by a prominent throat or 
palate. 

478. The labiate flowers have mostly four stamens of unequal 
length, standing in pairs, beneath an arch in the upper lip of The 
corolla. On account of this circumstance, they are ranked m 
the class Didynamia. A few of the Labiate plants have but 
two stamens, and on that account, are placed in the class Diao* 
dria, as the sage and mountain-mint. Here again the artificial 
system separates a tribe, which nature has made strikingly simi- 
lar. If you examine a flower of this family, the Balm or Cat- 
mint, you will notice the arched upper lip of the petal covering 
tne stamens, and that the lower lip hangs down so that you can se« 

M. m-^ - ~ I ' -— ■_■ ■ - _ - _■- —^ 

473. What does the germ of the papilionaceous plants become 1 

474. What are some of plants found in this family 1 

475. What is said of the flowers belonging to the labiate family % 

476. Why are thej called labiate 1 

477. How is this lamily sul)-divided 1 

478. What :s said of the stamens of labiate flowers, and to what 
cia.ss do these f owcrs belong ? 
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the inside of the corolla. If you pull but the corolla you will 
take the stamens along with it, the filaments being attached ic 
it, as they usually are to monopetalous corollas. The corolla 
has a small aperture at the base, through which the pistil grew 
from the receptacle. 

479. You have already been informed that the Labiate flow- 
ers belong chiefly to the class Didynamia. The ringent divi* 
sion of plants belongs to the order Gymnospermia, having four 
seeds, lying naked in the calyx. The personate division belongs 
to the order Angiospermia, having the seeds inclosed in a cap- 
sule until they are ripe, when the capsule opens spontaneously 
and disperses them. 

480. The ringent flowers generally grow in whorls or circles, 
and at the upper part of an angular stem, the leaves standing 
opposite. These plants are never poisonous. Among them we 
find many aromatic plants, the Peppermint, Lavender, Savory, 
Majorum, Thyme, &c. ; also many herbs which are useful in 
sickness, as Pennyroyal^ Catmint, Horehound, «&c. 

481. The personate division afibrds some very splendid flow- 
ers, as the beautiful Gerardia, ^r American Foxglove, and the 
magnificent Bignonia, (Trumpet flower.) The plants of this 
order seem to be somewhat allied to those of the class Pentan- 
dria, in many of these, as in the Snapdragon, (Antirrhinum,) 
the Pentstemon, &c., there exists the rudiments of a fifth sta- 
men, in accordance, with the five divisions of the calyx and co- 
rolla. Some plants of this division of the Labiate family are 
poisonous, as the Foxglove and the Snapdragon. 

UMBELLATE PLANTS. 

482. The plants of this natural family are found in the arti- 
ficial class Pentandria ; they derive their name from the Latin 
word umbella^ an umbrella, on account of the manner in which 
the peduncles of the dower stalks spread out from the main 
stem. See Fig. 56, 6. 

483. The umbellate plants are mostly herbaceous, those 
which grow on dry ground are aromatic, as Dill, Fennel, and 
Caraway : those which grow in wet places, or the aquatic spe- 
cies, are among the most deadly poisons, as Water-Hemlock, 
dsc. Plants of this family are not in general so beautiful to the 



479. What arc the orders in this class 1 

480. What is said of the ringent flowers *? 

481. What is said of the personate division? 

48*2. In which class are thw umbellate flowers found and from 
whence then do they take their name 'i 
483. Describe these plants. 
10* 
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sight, nor so. interesting as many others. The corolla is supe« 
rior, or over the germ, consistmg of six petals, usually with 
a stamen standing between each petal. From the centre of the 
flower arise two styles, which often remain permanent upon the 
fruit. 

484. The general figure of the fruit is oblong or oval ; it 
separates perpendicularly into two seeds, as may be seen in the 
Fennel or Dill. The figure, margin, and angles of the seeds 
are considered as affording proper characters of the genera ; as 
in the Parsnip they are fiat, in the Carrot bristly, in the Hem- 
lock marked with ridges. Among the plants of this family 
which are used as articles of food, are the Carrot, Parsnip, 
Celery, and Parsley ; the aromatics are Dill, Fennel, Sweet 
Cicely, Caraway, and Coriander ; and among the poisonous 
plants, are the Conium, (Poison Hemlock,) Water-Parsnip, and 
the Cicuta, (Water-Hemlock.) 

COMPOUND FLOWERS. 

485. The flowers of this family begin to blossom m the latter 
part of summer, and are found almost bordering upon the verge 
of winter. The Dandelion is among the earliest flowers of 
spring, and one of the latest of autumn. The Daisy, in its na- 
tive country, is found in almost every spot which exhibits any 
marks of tertility ; but with us is no where found except in 
gardens. 

486. The Dandelion is not a single flower like a violet or 
rose, but a crowded cluster of little flowers. The Sunflower 
is so large and conspicuous, as doubtless to have frequently at- 
tracted your notice. If you examine one carefully, you will find 
it to be composed of more than a hundred florets or little flow- 
ers, each as perfect in its kind as a lily, having its corolla, sta- 
mens, pistils, and seed. 

487. We distinguish the Sunflower into two parts — the disk^ 
which is the middle of the flower, and supposed to have a re- 
semblance to the middle or body of the sun ; the ray is the bor- 
der of the flower, it contains those florets which spread out from 
the disk as rays of light diverge from the sun. The florets in 
this, as in other compound flowers, do not all begin to expand at 
the same time, they usually begin at the disk, and proceed in- 
wards towards the centre. 

484. What is observed of the fruit of the umbellate planes 1 

485. What is said of the blossoming of compound flowers ? 

486. How do the dandelion and sunflower differ from the violet and 
rose? 

487. Into what two parts would vou distinguish the sunflower 1 
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488. If you examine with a microscope one of the florets of 
the disk, you will perceive it to be tubular, containing one pjs- 
til, surrounded by five stamens, the styles of which are separa- 
rate, but the five anthers grow together, fcrming a tube around 
the pistil. It is this union of anthers which gives to compound 
flowers a place in the class Syngenesia, which name signifies 
anthers growing together. 

489. The florets of the ray are called netUral, having neither 
stamens nor pistils ; the circumstances of its having neutral 
florets in the ray, places the Sunflower in the order Frustranea 
of the 17th class. 

490. Although the term compound is applied to the flowers 
of the class Syngenesia, the real circumstance on which the 
class is founded is not the compound character of the flower, 
but the union of anthers. 

491. A Clover blossom, in one sense, may be said to be com- 
;pound. as it is a collection of many little flowers compounded 
(V united into one; but each little floret of the clover has its 
own calyx ; there is no general calyx inclosing the whole, as in 
most of the Syngenesious plants, but the florets are arranged in 
such a manner as to form a head ; the anthers are separate, the 
filaments are Connected at their sides, and this latter circum- 
stance, together with the papilionaceous form of the corolla, 
places the clover in the class Diadelphia. 

492. Most of the Syngenesious flowers are composed of two 
sorts of florets; they are either tubular^ or strap shaped, (ligu^ 
late^) appearing flat like a strap, both kinds are toothed at the 
edge ; the liguiate are sometimes called Semiflorets, or Half 
flowers. . 



488. What is the appearance of the florets of the dLsk when exam- 
ined by a microscope i 

489. Why are florets of the ray cilled neutraU 

490. la the^class Syngenesia founded on the compound character of 
flowers 1 

491. Why does not the clover belong to this class 

492. What two sorts of florets are generally fcunc in Syngenesloar 
clants % 
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Analysis of the Daisy. 
Pig. 70. 



We have, at Fig. 
70, a representation ol 
the Mountain Duisy; 
we will now consider 
the appearance of its 
iliflerenl parts. 

493. I. The J?oo(, ay 
you will observe thia 
answers, to the descrip- 
tion otjibroiis, as small 
tbreail-like parts issue 
from the main root, or 

494. 2.Tlie Leaves, 
b ; these, you observe, 
spring from ihe roolj 
and are hence i-alleu 
radical; being undi- 
vided, they are called 
simple. In form they 
are somewhat oval. 
with the narrow end 
towards the siem; this 
form is called obovale. 
The leares are said to 
be crenate, on accouiit 
of theii scofloped mar- 



4!)5. 3. The Stem, c, is called a scape, because it springs di- 
rectly from the root, and bears no leaves. 

496. 4. The Calix, d, is said to be hemispherical, or a. half 
sphere; it is common, that is inclosing many florets; the 
leafets of the calyx, sometimes called scales, are equal, ut of 
the same size. 

497. 5. The Corolla, e, is compound, havingmany florets on 
one receptacle, radiate, having rays ; the florets of the disk 



493. Wbai kind of root has the daisy 1 

49i. Describe its leaves. 

495. What kind of stem has the daisyT 

496. Describe its calyx. 

497. Describe the corolla. 



CLASSIFICATlOn. 
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are tubular (Fig. 71, a) ; they have both stamens and pistils ; 
Fiff. 71. they are funnel-shapecL and five 

toothed; the florets of the ray 
Fig. 71, b, are flat, and have pis* 
tils without stamens. 

498. 6. The Stamens, c. are Jive, 
united by their anthers, formmg a 
tube. 

499. 7. The pistil, in the disk 
florets, through the tube formed 
by the anthers, d; the stigma is 
parted into two division^ which 
are rejiexed (bent hack) ; the; 

d pistil in the ray through the tube 
of the floret. 

500. 8. The Daisy has no pe- 
ricarp, or seed vessel, the seeds 

grow upon the receptacle, 6, they are single and shaped some- 
what like an &%% ; they are also naked, that is, destitute of the 
downy plume called egret, which is seen upon the dandelion, 
and many other of the syngenesious plants. 

501. 9. The receptacle is conical, or in shape resembles a 
sugar-loaf It is dotted with little holes : these are the places 
in which the seeds were fixed. The appearance of the recepta- 
cle, whether naked or chafiy, is very important to be observed 
:n the syngenesious plants; it sometimes constitutes a distinc- 
tion between genera. 

502. The botanical name of the daisy is bellis perennis. 
It belongs to class 17th, Syngenesia, because the anthers are 
united ; order 2d, Superflua, because the pistils in the ray are 
superfluous, or have no stamens. The generic name Bellis, is 
perhaps from the Latin word bellus, handsome ; the specific 
name, perennis, signifies that it is a perennial plant, or one 
whose roots live several years. 

503. The common name, daisy, is derived fxova a» property 
which many of the syngenesious plants possess^ of foldmg up 
their petals at the setting of the sun. and expandmg them with 
its rising. The poet Chaucer, who lived in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, is said to have first noticed this circumstance, and to have 



498. Describe its stamens. 

499. How is the pistil situated 1 

500. Where do the seeds grow 1 

501. Describe the receptacle of the daisy. 

502. What is the botanical name and classification of the daisy 1 

503. Why was this flower called daisy 1 
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called the flower Day's-eye. The French name for th'j daisf 
18 la belle Marguerite. 



CHAPTER XX. 
Class ist — ClcLss 2nd. 



604. You have now been made acquainted with many mipor- 
tant principles in the science of Botany. You were first taught 
the names of the different parts of a flower ; then how to find to 
what class, order, genera, and species, some particular plants 
belonged; and after that, all the classes and orders were ex- 
plained. We then took up the subject of plauts generally, and 
considered them as respects their various organs, as the root, 
stem, leaf, &c. ; this part of the study is often called elementary 
Botany^ while the study of classes and orders is called sijste- 
matic Botany, 

505. The difierent families of plants, as they seem distinguish- 
ed by nature, were next considered. It is to be hoped that you 
now understand clearly the difierence between natural fatni- 
lies, and artijicial classes; viz. that the former, such as the 
families of filies, roses, &c. are distinguished by characters 
which may be noticed by all observers ; while the latter arc 
founded upon circumstances which botanists have agreed to 
found their classifications upon. 

506. In pursuing the study of Botany, it is necessary that 
you should have a great deal of practice, in the systematic pan ; 
that is, that you should analyze many plants, and be careful to 
collect and examine flowers. We snail now consider some ot 
the classes and orders in a more particular manner, and give 
examples of plants which belong to them. 

■ I ■ I I ' - - — ■ — - - r 

504. What is said of the different principles which you have now 
been made acquAinted with? 

505. What do you understand to be the difference between Natuml 
Famtlies and Artificial Classes? 

506. What is SMd of practice in Botany 1 
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Class 1. — Monandria.* One stamen. 

It contains two orders, 

607. The first order of the first class is Monogynia^ or one 
pistil. There are few plants in this class ; the genus Hipjm- 
ris, or mare's tail, which grows in water and marshes, and i^. 
therefore aquatic, belongs here. It is considered a perfect flower, 
because it has a stamen and pistil, though it has neither calyx 
nor corolla. 

Fig. 72. 508. Look at Fig. 72, and you will 

see at a, that the stem is erect and 
simple; the leaves linear, acute, and 
growing in whorls. 

At 6, is a representation of a flow- 
er of this plant as seen through a mi 
croscope ; the germ is egg-shaped ; 
the style is long and awl-shaped; the 
stigma is small and pointed; the an- 
ther is large, and connected to the geim 
by a short filament. 

You must study the explanation:* 
and look at the figure until you can 
tell the diflTerent parts as represented. 

509. Southern countries have some very valuable plants oi 
this class ; as the Arrow-root, which, when made into gruel, is 
nourishing to the sick ; persons have sometimes lived for weeks 
upon this ; it has been found very beneficial for feeble children 
who could not bear milk. This substance looks like starch, 
and is prepared by wetiine it first with a little cold water, and 
then pouring upon it boilmg water in the same manner as for 
making starch. 

510. The Ginger is botanically called Zinziber, a name 

* Here the pupil can consult pages 24 and 25, where he will find thai 
Monos is the Greek for one^ emaandria for stamen ; therefore the 1st 
class is called Monandria, because it has one stamen. For an expla- 
nation of the names of the orders, he mast look to Chap. V. It is re- 
commended to the teacher to examine the pupil closely upon the classes 
and orders, and especially the derivation of the terms by which they 
are designated. 




507. What is said of the 1st order of the class Monandria 1 

608. "What does Fig. 72 represent 1 

609. What is said of the Arrow-root 1 
610 What is said of Ginger 3 
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which IS said to be of Indian origin, the plant being a native of 
the West Indies. It is placed in the class and order we ve 
now considering, because it has but one stamen and one pistil. 
Its flowers are beautiful, and highly odoriferous. It is the root 
of this plant which affords the ginger powder, so much U3ed in 
making gingerbread, beer, &c. The roots are first dried, then 
ground; but impositions are often practised by mixing some 
less valuable substance with the ground ginger. It is therefore 
best to buy it in the root. The fresh root of ginger is made into 
sweetmeats in the West Indies ; these are often brought to the 
United States, and kept by nice housekeepers in order to add a 
flavour to other preserves. 

511. Order 2. Digynia; this has one stamen, and two pis- 
tils. We here find Blitum; it has no corolla. Look at Fig. 
72, at c you will find a representation of this flower ; its calyx 
is deeply three parted; the germ resembles a berry, and is 
crowned bv the two reflexed styles. 

Class II. Diandria. Two stamens. 

Order Monogynia^ one pistiL 

512. For an example in this class and orden you have here 
a representation of the blossom of the Lilac, ot which the sci- 
entific name is SyHnga, said to be derived from a Turkish 
word signifying pipe, the stems of pipes being sometimes made 
of the roots of the plant. 

■ ' ■ . 

511. What is the name of the 2d order, and what plant is described 
under it 1 

512. What plant is spoken of vjader the 1st order of the class Dian- 
dria 1 
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Fig. 73. 




513. Fig. 73, at a, shows a flower 
of the lilac ; the corolla is salver formy 
having a flat four-parted border, spread- 
ing from a tube. You might at first 
suppose the lilac to consist of four pe- 
tals; but ifyou should, in a real flower, 
attempt to separate tnem, you would 
find the whole united, and that it is 
monopetalous. In flowers of one pe- 
tal, the stamens are generally fasten- 
ed to the corolla; where tnere are 
several petals, the stamens are usually 
attached to the receptacle. At h the 
lilac is represented as if cut length- 
wise, to show the two stamens stand-* 
ing opposite to each other, and attached to the corolla. 

514* The flowers of the lilac are crowded together in that 
form of inflorescence which is called a thyrse. This flower, 
although so common, is an exotic. There are two species, 
which are frequently to be met with in this country ; the most 
common is the vulgaris^ which has broad heart-shaped leaves ; 
the persica^ or Persian, has lanceolate leaves. The word lilac 
is derived from the Persian, and signifies a flower. These plants 
ore shrubs, and distinguished by large showy thyrsus of fragrant 
purple or white flowers. 

515. The Veronica, or Speedwell, is found in America, 
though there are here but a few species of it, compared tu those 
of Europe. It had a wheel-shaped corolla, deeply four-cleft, 
with the lower part somewhat smaller than the others, as may 
be seen at Fig. 73, c ; the two stamens and the pistil may be 
seen in the picture. Th^- beccabunga is one of the most com- 
mon American species of this genus ; it is found on the bor- 
ders of brooks and in ditches. The petals ai% blue, but very 
soon turn black ; yet although this jilant does not make a hand- 
some appearance m an herbarium, it is desirable to obtain it, 
as there are so few specimens of^ this class and order. One 
species of this genus, the alpina, iscommon to the Highlands 
of Scotland; another species is found only upon the Cheviot 
Hills between England and Scotland. Various species of it 
abound in Wales and other parts of Qreat Britain. 

516. The Circaa is represented at Fig. 73, d; the calyx ij 



513. What does Fig. 73 represent 1 

514. What farther is said of the lilac 1 

515. Describe the Veronica. 
616. Describe the Circa^a. 

11 
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monosepalnus, or has but one leaf, it is divided into two parts, 
which are reftexed ; the corolla has two petals ; the germ is 
below the calyx. This is a very small perennial plant, which 
srows in shaay places ; its blossom is white, and refoaarkable 
for the symmetry of its parts, having two stamens, two petals^ 
a calyx with two divisions ; a capsule with two cells, each ol 
which contains two seeds. Its common name is Enchanter's 
night shade ; this plant is common about the shores of the 
Cumberland lakes in England,' and the Highland glens of Scot- 
land, as well as in the United States. 

617. The Olea, or olive, is said to derive its scientific name 
from a Latin word signifying oil. This plant is an evergreen 
tree which grows to the height of twenty or thirty feet; it is 
common on the rocks of Palestine, and travellers say it is still 
found upon the spot called the Mount of Olives. It is possible 
that the very tree which once afforded shade to our Saviour 
may be still living, since there is reason to believe that there 
are trees now in existence, of which Pliny, who lived near thtr 
time of Christ, makes mention. 

518. Order 2. Digynia; <ico pistils. To illustrate this or- 
der we shall mention the Anthoxanthum, or sweet-scenied 
spring-grass ; this blossoms in May, and when drying, diffuses 
the pleasant and refreshing smell peculiar to new mown hay. 
Tl|is plant is not classed with the other grasses, which are most 
V in the third class, because it has but two stamens. 

619. Order 3d. Trigynia, three pistils. We here find the 
genu§ Piper, the name of which is derived from the Hindoo 
word pippuL It is a climbing plant which is supported upon 
poles ; thus the pepper plantations of the East Indies bear a* re- 
semblance to the hop fields of New England. The Piper Ni- 
grum, or black pepper, is that species which is most used in 
commerce, and* which furnishes the spice daily used upon our 
tables. Black pepper was known in commerce in the most re- 
mote ages. The Ureeks and Romans obtained it from Asia. 
It has been introduced into the hot region of America ; where it 
grows as well as in its native country. 

520. Another species of pepper is the betel; the leaves of 
this plant are used in the East Indies, to enclose slices of a 
palm nut called the areca nut, thus prepared for the purpose of 
chewing ; the natives of that country esteem it a great luxury 

517. Describe the Olive. 

518. What plant is described under the dd order 1 

519. What is described under the 3d order 1 

520. Of what genus is the betel nut 1 
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using It as Americans do tobacco. Tho^ who hare read the 
Lady of the Manor, Stories on the Church Catechism, and 
other works of Mrs. Sherwood, as well as those of ot^er rni- 
ters on the manners and customs of the people of In Ji'^, w^i re- 
collect the betel nut. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Class 3d-^ Class ^th. 
Class II L — Triandria, three stamens. 

Order 1st, Monogynia^ om pistil. 

'^^''^^' 52 L This picture re'jfTCseirc<i two 

flow^ers of this class and order. At a 
is a flower of the genus Ixia, (from 
the Greek ixios, blue,) the common 
name of which is blackberry-lily, 
though the blackberry-lily common m 
our gardens is of an orange colour ; at 
h is the same flower cut lengthwise to 
show the three stamens ; this is not a 
liliaceous flower, notwithstanding its 
common name, as such flowers have 
six stamens. Fig. 74, at c, represents 
the Nardus, or mat-grass : this flower 
differs from those of the common grass- 
es in baring but one pistil. 

522. The Crocus is among our earliest garden flowers 5 its 
name is derived from ancient Mythology, which pretended that 
a youth of that name was transformed into this plant. 

523. The species of crocus called vermis (a name which sig- 
nifies spring) sometimes appears as early as March, and often 
springs up amidst surrounding snow banks; it is of various co- 
lours, purple, straw coloured, yellow, and variegated. This is a 
bulbous plant, with linear leaves, a spatha calyx, and a corolla 
of six petals. 

524. One species of the Crocus, the autumnalis, blossoms 
late in autumn ; the large yellow stigmas, furnish the true saf- 
fron which is sold by druggists. The plant commonly known 
among us as the saffron, is a compound flower, and belongs tu 

531. What does Fip^. 74 represent 1 

522. What is said of the Crocus with respect to the derivation of its 
oamel 

523. Describe the Crocus vernus. 

524. Describe the Crocus autumnalis. 
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ihe Ciuss Syngenesia ; it is the fine yellow petal? of the latiei 
^hich produce the colour used in dyeing; these possess medici- 
nal properties. 

525. The Iris, is one of the most common of our garden 
olants ; several species are found in meadows and damp 
grounds. The common name is flower de luce, which is a cor- 
ruptifc/n of the French ^cwr de lis, or flower of the lily. 

526. This was formerly the national emblem ef France, as 
the rose was of England. It was adopted in 1179 by Louis 
VII ; after this, some kings of the house of Bourbon began tp 
use upon their seals and coat of arms, three of these flowers. 

527. When, on the fall of the Bourbon family, Napoleon be- 
came emperor of the French, he adopted the Roman Eagle for 
his emblem. The standard for his army was a gilt-eagle ele- 
vated upon a long stafl* ; it appeared seated, and with its win^s 
folded, according to the Roman manner of representing this bold 
and resolute bird. The American Eagle stands, with outspread 
wings, as if still soaring aloft, and protecting the striped banner 
which is below him. 

528. After the ruin of Napoleon, and the restoration of the 
Bourbon family to the throne of France, the eagle was put 
down, anjd the fleur de lis, or Iris, restored to its ancient ho- 
nours ; the friends of the restored Bourbons were every where 
seen with this flower in the button-hole of the coat. 

.529. When in 1830, a new revolution drove from France its 
Bourbon king, Charles X, the fleur de lis was again in disgrace, 
and palaces and public works adorned with this emblem were 
destroyed without mercy. Some have supposed that the white 
lily is the national flower of the French, but it is undoubtedly 
the white Iris which is thus distinguished. 

530. You will find the Iris a curious and interesting plant to 
analyze, which, after what you have now learned respecting the 
plant, I hope you will feel induced to attempt. The name Iris 
IS so called from iris, the rain bow, on account of the variety oi 
colours which this flower reflects. Purple, blue, orange, yel- 
low, and white, are often seen shading into one another in 
some species. The most common Iris is that which is found iu 
marshes, and known by the name of Blue flag, and sometimes 
Poison flag. 

525. Give an account of the Iris. 

526. Who adopted this flower as a national emblem 1 

527. When was the Roman Eagle substituted for the Fleur de lis % 

528. When was the Iris restored to its ancient honours '? 

r*29. How was the fleur de lis regarded after the revolution of 1830 * 
530. Why is the Iris so called 1 
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531 Order 2, Digynia, two pistils. We here find the impor- 
ar>t family of grasses, of which there are many different gene- 
ra. They are distributed throughout the glooe, and furnish . 
many of the most useful vegetables for man and beast. 

532. Among the most useful of the grass family, are wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, Indian /corn, and rice, besides meadow-grass 
and those kinds which ate eaten by cattle. 

533. Indian corn, though it is ranked with the grasses on ac- 
count of its long and linear leaves, its fibrous roots, and some 
other particulars, yet it is not placed in the third class, because % 
its stamens and pistils are not in the same flower. Rice is 
placed in the sixth class on account of the number of its sta- 
mens. You see that natural families are sometimes separated 
by the artificial classification ; as in the second class two grass- 
es were mentioned, which were placed there on account of hav- 
ing two stamens. 

534. Grasses have fibrous roots, their stems are of that kind 
called culms, being long, slender, and hollow, and having knots 
from which arises a long linear or lanceolate leaf surrounding 
the stem like a sheath. 

535. The stems of grasses grow internally, or from the centre 
outwards ; this is the reverse of what appears in the oak, the 
new wood of which encircles the old; 

536. The flowers of the grasses are found in what is called 
the ear or head ; and consist of a calyx of two green husks 
called a glume; within this calyx is the blossom, consisting of 
a husk of two pieces ; these husks are the chaff, which is sepa- 
rated from the seed by threshing. If you observe a blossom ot 
wheat, or of common meadow grass, you will see three sta- 
mens with large anthers, and two pistils with feathered stig- 
mas. 

537. The grasses have no seed vessel, but the seed is con- 
tained within the husks, which gradually open and throw out 
their contents; this scattering of the seed is the cause of the 
very general distribution of grasses. 

5'id. Wheat, rye, and oats, are annual plants ; that is, their 
roots die every year, and the plant is renewed by means of the 

«^ I.I I *■ I ■ ■— mm II iM I ^ • 

531. What impoitout family do we find in the 2d order of tb6 :lftss 
Triandria 1 

532. Which are some of the most useful of the grass family 1 

533. Why are not Indian-corn and Rice classed with tne grajisei I 

534. What is said of the roots of grasses 1 

535. What of their stems 1 

536. What of their flowers 'i 

537. Have the grasses a seed vessel 1 

538. What grasses are annual, and what are perenuai 7 

11* 
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seed. The (trassea which serre for the subsinience of catile are 
mostly perennial ; though th« hcrhage dies at the approiich of 
winter, the roots lire, and are ready Co throw out their shoois on 
the return of spiiog. 

539. Grasses are not recommended for youog botumsts 10 
analyze, because it is often difficult to distinguish the differeiit 
genera, as they appear in many respects Tery similar, and the 
ftowers are not showy like those of many other plants ; how- 
erer, you can easily distinguish the different parts of a bunch of 

%rass, viz. : the fibrous root, the culm-like stem, the long and 
Harrow leaves, and the flowers with Iheic gieen stamens anil 

540. There are some coarse grass-like plants, which grow in 
boss and marshes, destitute of those nourishing qualities which 
befong to the grasses generally ; they are known by the name 
of rushes, sedges, and cat-tails : most of them have their sta- 
mens and nisiiU on separate floweis, and are theiefore placed i& 
(be claas Munttcia. 

Cuaa I v.— Teteandia, four stamens. 

541. Order 1, MoNOOYNiA, one j)i»ii7. This class presents ua 
with flowers of four stamena of nearly equal length ; — there is 
another class, the 13th, in which the plants have four stamcas, 
but these grow in two pairs of unequal length.. 

Fig. 75. 

542. The cut represents at a the 
stamens, pistils, and four leaved calyx, 
of the common plainiain ; at b, those ol 
the CoTnua, or Box-wood ; ai c, is a 
flower of the Ciesue, or faUe grape, its 
calyx is very small, (not seen m the 
cut,) the petals are large and bent 
back, the fiUmenis are shorter than 
the petals and crowned with large an- 

L tbers. 

543. There is a little pale blue flow- 
er which almost every child in New- 
England knows itDd loves. It it- 
known by dilferent names ; some.cal 

539. A re Brasses (be best flowers for beginnere in botany to analyie; 
640. Wbai is saia of (be pfrais-like p.^nis which ^row in bogi and 
ipvsbes? 
Mi. How does Ihe 4th class differ I^om Ihfa l%h } 
MS. Wt V does Fig. 75 repT>'.fcni 1 
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ft Innocence, of which it is no unapt emblem, others tenn ii 
Forget-me-not ; but as the latter name is appropriated to several 
other flowers, I would recommend the former. This little flower 
rises but a few inches from the ground ; it is surrounded by 
tufts of leaves clustered around the root ; it grows in great lux- 
uriance upon sloping banks, dotting the meadows and sides ot 
rivulets ; often appearing in large patches, which form a soft 
and fragrant bed; it invites the child weary of play to repose on 
its flowery turf, and thus it becomes associated with recoUfo- 
tions of the playful and happy innocence of early days. 

544. A lady of New England, who learned JBotany at a dis 
Cance from the scenes of her childhood, though she found u 
great many splendid and beautiful flowers to examine bv the 
aid of her favourite study, was very anxious to meet witn the 
little pale blue meadow-flower which had flourished in such 
luxuriance around the home of her infancy ; she examined 
books to find drawings or descriptions of it, and searched the 
fields for living specimens, but none seemed to answer to the 
picture in her mind, and she at length gave up the little flower, 
as a thing of mere fancy, which had mingled with the indis- 
tinct recollections of early days. But on returning to her na- 
tive place, as she was riding out one fine day in spring, a mossy 
bank appeared to her delighted eye, bespangled with the flower 
oi' Innocence, and presenting the very image she had so often 
driven from her mind as a creation of fancy. She alighted, 
and after feasting her eyes on the sight once so familiar, anu 
enjoying the freshness of the flowery turf, she carefully placed 
in a book some tufts of the little plant, and on going home, 
sought out its name and place in botanical arrangement. 

545. The lady saw that it had four stamens of nearly equal 
length, and one pistil, and that it must therefore be described 
under the fourth class, first order ; the little calyx was four cleft, 
it supported a corolla having a small tube, and spreading into a 
flat border with four petal like .divisions, which resembled a 
cross. The little leaves were ovate and radical ; and the stem 
spieid out into small branches, bearing upon them the flowers. 
Then the lady by examining the difierent descriptions of plants 
in this class and order, found that her little favourite was known 
by botanists by the name of houstonia cerulcea^* the generic 
name being derived from Houston, the person who first describ- 

• Pronounced cerulea. 



543. What is said of the flower called Innocence 1 

544. What is said of a lady who wished to meet with this little 
Aover after she had studied Botany 1 
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ed It, and the specific name sif^nifying blue, being the Latin 
term for that colour. 

I should like to tell you more about the flowers of this class, 
but as you proceed in your analysis of plants, you will find 
many pretty wild-flowers which belong here, as well as some 
splendid green-house plants. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Class bth — Class 6th, 

Class V. Pentandria, five stamens. 

Order 1. Monogynia^ one pistil. 

546. The fifth class is said to include about a tenth part of 
all known species of plants. 'The flowers of this class have 
five separate stamens, while those of the class Syngenesia 
nave five stamens whose anthers are united. 

Fig. 76. 547. Fig. 70, shows you, at a, a flow 

er called Loose-strife; this in Botany is 
known by the generic name Lysimachia, 
which is derived from Lvsimachus, the 
discoverer of the medical virtues of an 
ancient plant so named. You may find 
several different species of this plant in 
June and July by the sides of brooks 
and in low meadow-grounds. The flow- 
ers are wheel-form, and generally yel- 
low. 

At 6, (Fig. 76,) is a picture of the 
blossom of the trumpet honeysuckle, 
called Lonicera, from Lonicer, a bota 
nist of the 16th century. This flowei 
has a very small five-cleft calyx, which is superior or above 
the germ ; the corolla is monopelalou^, and tubular ; the tube 
is oblong^ the liinb of the corolla is deeply divided into five re- 
volute parts or segments, one of which is separated from the 
others ; the filaments are exsertedy the anthers oblong. 




545. In what class and order did the lady find the flower of InucK 
eence, and what is its botanical name'? 

546. What is said of the plants of the fiflh class 1 

547. What does Fig. 76 represent l 
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548. In the fifth class are to be found some large natural fami- 
lies of plants; of these I shall mention the AsperifoluE, from 
the Latin words asper, rough, and /o/iu7/i, a leaf; signifying 
rough-leaved plants. In this family are many different genera, 
all of which have hairy or rough leaves ; the Cynoglossum is 
so called from the Greek hion, a dog, and glossa, tongue, the 
broad oval leaves being thought to resemble a dog's touguei 
The common name of the plant is Hound's-tongue. Although 
this is considered as belonging to the family of rough leaved 
plants, the hairs of its leaves are soft and downy, like the sur- 
face of velvet ; it is about two feet high, having panicles of red- 
dish purple flowers. You must not fail to collect specimens of 
this plant to analyze ; it is in blossom about the middle of sum- 
mer, growing by the sides of fences or near roads, and about 
old buildings. 

549. There is a large family of plants in this class, called 
the Lurid<B, from lurid, signifying pale or livid, as this is the ge- 
neral appearance of the plant. In this natural assemblage is the 
Potato, the blossoms of which you will do well to examine ; the 
little green balls which grow irom the flowers are the pericarps 
and contain the seed ; but the plant is generally produced from 
the root. 

550. The botanical name of the genus in which the potato is 
found is Solarium^ from«o/or, to comfort ; because some species 
in the same genus possess narcotic qualities. You would not 
expect to find in the same genus with the potato, plants which 
are highly poisonous, and yet here is the night-shade (Sola- 
num dulcamara) whose berries are so injurious to life, that thir- 
ty of them once given to a dog, first drove him mad, and then 
caused his death, in less than three hours. Children should be 
very careful not to touch these berries, which are red, and 
might easily be mistaken for currants, especially as they grow by 
hedges, where such fruit is often found. It is always unsafe to eat 
any vegetable production, which is not well known and familiar. 

551. In the genus Solanum, are the Tomata, or love apple, 
and the Egg-plant, which in southern countries are much used 
in soups and sauces. In our climate, although they may be 
easily cultivated, they do not appear to attain that richness and 
perfection which is common in southern latitudes. 

552. But the most valuable plant in the genus Solanum is 

548. What is said of the family called AsperifoliaB, and of the genus 
CyDoglossnm ? 

549. What is said of the fariily called Luridse 1 

550. What is said of the genus which contains the potato 1 

551. What is said of the Tomata and Egg-plant ? 

552. What is the most valuable species in tne genus Solanam 'I 
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the tuberosum, so called from its tuberous root ; this is otei 
common Potato ; it was at first obtained from Peru, where it 
was called batatas. Of the important use now made of the 
root of this \re^etable, it is unnecessary to remark ; as an arti- 
cle of food it IS scarcely less valuable than bread itself, and 
indeed is often used by poor people as a substitute for this 
article. 

553. In the lar^e family Luridse, or lurid plants, is the genua 
Nicotiana, so called from Nicot, who carried it from America 
to Europe; one species of this, Tabax:cum, is the Tobacco 
plant. Here also is found the Datura Stramonium, sometimes 
called thorn apple, a large, nauseous-scented weed, with angu- 
lar, dentate leaves. The corolla is funnel-form and five-cleft ; 
the pericarp is ovate and spinose ; a^t the base is a portion of the 
calyx which remains permanent, while the other parts are de- 
ciduous. In the spring of 1835, a young lady of Vernon, in 
Vermont, while amusing herself witn a walk in the fields, saw 
»ome of the last year's pericarps of the Stramonium, and care- 
lessly ate a small quantity of the seeds. She was soon seized 
with spasms, and died after a few hours of excruciating agony. 
Had she understood Botany, she might have known, from th« 
general appearance of the plant, that it was of a poisonous^ 
nature. 

554. Among the many plants of the fifth class and first or- 
der, you will find the mullein, which every child knows by ita 
large woolly leaf, and its high stalk, bearing yellow blossoms, 
in that form which is called a spike, Violets you will find 
from the earliest days of spring to the verge of winter. In the 
fields are white, blue, and yellow violets, and in gardens is 
the heart's ease, or tri-coloured violet. The grape belongs to 
this class and order ; the fruit of the plant is probably more fa- 
miliar to you than the fiower, which is small and inconspi^ 
cuous. 

555. In some species of the grape, the stamens and pistils 
are on different fiowers; and for this reason this plant has 
sometimes been placed in the class Dicscia; but as other 
species have five stamens and one pistil in the same fiower, 
it is generally thought best to class the whole under Pen- 
ttandria. 



553. What other genus is mentioned as belonging to the family 
called Luridael 

554. What other plants are mentioned as be'onging to this class 
and order 1 

555. Why is the grape sometimes placed in the cla^ Dioecia * 
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556. Order 2, Diqynia, two pistils. In this order of the fifth 
class is a very large natural family of plants, called Umbellijer' 
ous, or umbellate, from the manner of t ^eir inflorescence, wijich 
is in the form of an umbel, or umbrella^ as you can see in Dill, 
Fennel, or Carroway. 

557. Plants with umbels are to be found every where in sum- 
mer; such as are poisonous grow in low, wet ground, as t\vi 
Poison-hemlock, Cowbane, &c. Some useful table vegetables 
belong to this family, as Celery, Parsnips, &c. Some of these 
plants produce seeds ireful in medicine and confectionary, as 
Anise and Coriander. 

558. Order 3, Trigynia, three pistils. You will find here 
the Elder, a shrub with delicate, white flowers, growing in 
clusters called cymes; children very early learn to know this 
plant, not only by its flowers, but by its dark red berries, with 
which they sometimes mischievously stain their clothes and 
faces. The Snow-ball is a very showy, handsome, and orna- 
mental shrub ; there is a wild plant which ;s common in the 
woods, that is not less beautiful than this ; it is a species of the 
same genus Viburnum, and is well worth being transplanted 
to cultivated grounds. 

559. Order 5, Pentagynia, Jive pistils. The flax is found 
here. Its botanical name is linum, so called from a Celtic 
word, lin, a thread. The blossom of the flax is very pretty : 
its colour is pale blue, and it stands upon a straight, erect stalk. 
This is one of the most valuable of the vegetable productions. 

There are other orders in the fifth class, but we cannot now 
stop to consider them ; when you have learned what this book 
contains, your kind parents will be willing to furnish you with 
the larger volume to which this is an introduction :* in that, 
vou will find a great many interesting facts with respect to 
plants, that could not be mentioned in so small a book as this 

Class VI. — Hexandria, six stamens. 

560. Order 1, Monogynia, one pistil. In this class are a 
great many beautiful exotics ; most of which are distinguish 

* Familiar Lectures on Botany. 

556. What large family of plants do we meet with in the second 
order of the sixth class 1 

557. Are these plants common 1 

558. What plants are mentioned in the 3d order of the class Fant* 
andrial 

559. Describe the P .ax. 

560. What is said of some of the plants of the 6th class 'i 
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ed by hoTiDg bulbous root), seeds with but one cotyledon, and 
stems which grow rrom the centre outwardly, and are Iheiefore 
called endogenojia. 

Fig. n. 5C1. Fia. 77, represents a fluwer of 

the sixth class and first order, called by 
the ancients Asphodel ; it was con- 
sidered by them as sacred to (he dead, 
^and made to grow around the tombs. 
562. We find in this class and order 
the family of liliftceous plants, including 
ihe vaiious kinds of lilies, tulips, crowu- 
imperial, &c. You hare already been 
made acquainted with the characleris- 
lics of these plants. 

563. The Lily is in Botany called Lilium ; this genus con- 
sists of many species. The while Lily {Lilium, candidum) is 
perhaps more admired than any other species ; its fragrance is 
very agreeable, and its corolla of a pure and brilliant whiteness. 
There are several besides the garden lilies which are much va- 
lued by florists. You may find in July and August, growing ia 
meadows, two or three wild lilies ; one has large orange flowers 
spoiled with yellow and brown, and another with yellow 

564. I will here (ell vou the distinction between a florist and 
botanist— the former cultivates flowers for their beauly, and may 
know nothing of their scientific arrangement; the latter exa- 
mines them with reference to their various scientific characters, 
and is often as much delighted with finding a little, obscure- 
wild flower, as the florist is when he meets with some splendid 
exotic. It IS very strange that all florists should not wish to be 
botanists. 

505. Tulips are usually great favourites with florists, who de- 
light in producing varietiea in their colours by diflerent modes 
of cultiration, and also in obtaining double flowers by a pecu- 
liar method of culture. Although the petals of the tulip m itH 
natural state are but sii, yel by care in its cultivation, it may, 
like (he rose, be brought to produce many pelal^ 

566. In this class and order are some tropical plants, wbone 
fruits are very Taluable in their native regions, — the Genus 

561. Whal does Fig. 77 represent 1 

i>62. What ptanis belong- to ihe lamilj of Liliaceous plants 1 

flC3. What IS said oflhe Lilvl 

564. Wbai is the diSerence Seineen a florist and a bnlanisi T 

UXi. Whal Qower is a great favourite with llaristsi 

&G6, What is said of the Plantain trce1 
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MuscL, affords the Plantain and Banana trees, whose leaves and 
fruit are of great size. The Plantain trees grow to the height 
of twenty feet, having leaves about six feet long and two 
broad. Some of these trees in a plantation will not fail to be 
in bearing at every season of the year, so that the inhabitants 
of the countries which produce them are in no danger of per- 
ishing for want of food. The fruit when used as bread is roasted 
or boiJed ; it is also made into pies, or dried and preserved as a 
sweet meat. Three dozen of plantains are considered as suffi- 
cient food for a man during a week, and it is said will support 
him better than bread. 

567. The fruit of the Banana is not unlike the cucumber in 
form and size ; when ripe it is soft and pleasant to the taste. It 
is Introduced at desserts at the tables of the rich in the West 
Indies ; and is much used as an article of food among the poor- 
er classes of people. How kind, my dear children, is Provi- 
dence, in thus causing the earth to bring forth cooling and 
i^urishing fruits and refreshing shades in those parched and 
burning countries I 

568. The Aloe belongs to the class and order we are consi- 
dering ; there are a great many species of it ; some grow but a 
few inches high, and others to the height of tall trees. The 
Aloe is a native of hot countries. The Negroes of the West- 
ern coast of Africa, make nets of the fibrous parts of the leaves 
of this plant; the Hottentots use the stem for their arrows. 
The peopla of Jamaica obtain materials from the Aloe plant 
from which they make fishing nets, stockings, and thread. In 
Mexico, a species of aloe serves for hedges, enclosures, beams 
for the roofs of houses, and leaves for their covering : its wood 
and fibres furnish needles and thread, cloth and ropes, while 
its juices aflbrd sugar and vinegar. The juice of aloes was 
used among Eastern nations in embalming their dead. This 
plant is often spoken of in the Bible^ particularlv in the Old 
Testament. It is very useful in medicine ; for wnich purpose 
it is prepared by pressing from its leaves a gummy suostance 
of an extremely bitter taste, from whence comes the very com- 
mon comparison, " as bitter as aloes." The Island of Socotra 
was the nrst place where this gum was prepared ; hence it was 
sailed Socotrine aloes, a name which is still in use. Many 
plants of this genus produce beautiful flowers ; some are said 
not to blossom until they are 100 years old. 

It is necessary to pass over many interesting plants which 



567. What is said of the fruit of the Banana 1 

568. Repeat what is said of the Aloe plant. 

12 
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we might name here, as the Lilj of the Valley, IlfaciDth, 

Scotch hare-bell, &,c. 

fi69. Order DtovNrA, tvia pistiU. We find here the genus 
Oryza which contains the Rice; this i» a graas'Iike plant, but, 
on account of ils six stmnens aad two pistils, is not placed in 
the same class with most of the grasses. This is a soutbem 
production, and one of great importance ; giving food to tt great. 
porlioD of the inhabitants of hot c<~ ' 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
CUx»» Ith—Clast 8, 

pLASS Vll. Heptandbia, «etien Etameus. 
' Order I. Monooynia, one fUlil. 

Fig. 18. 570. This picture shows a bloseoin 

of the Horse-Chestnui, a plant which 
■ was introduced from Asia mto Europe 
in the year 1500. ll is a small tree, 
which produces showy panicles ol 
, white and red flowers crowded toge- 
ther in the form of a pyramid.— The 
I botanical name of this plant is .^scu- 
lus, from eaca, food ; probably from a 
mistaken idea that its nut might prove 
valuable as such. The species of M.n- 
cuius most common with ua, is the 
kippocattanwm, which signifies horse- 
chestnuL being derived from the Greek 
words of that signification. 
571, There are three other orders of the seventh class, but 
none contain plants which you will be likelv to meet with, or 
which are much celebrated. Belonging to tfiis class and order 
there is a very small plant, called chickweed winter green, or 
Trientali* ; you may find it in woods about the roots of trees 
in May and June ; the small white flowers are stellate, and od 

569. What plant ismcDlioned in Ihe3d order of ihe class Hexan- 
^a1 
GTO. Describe the Horse-chestnat 
571. WhatitsaidoftheTrientaliil 
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r Beien in a terminal 



Cuaa Vm, OcTANDRiA, eight 

Ohdeb I, MoNoovifiA, (me pistil 

'■ ,')73. This picture Hhovrs you a blossom of tne 
Lady's ear-drop, a very beautiful exotic, whose 
generic name is Putchsia, so called from Fusck, a 
German who discoiiered it. The part which you 
would think is the corolla, w the calyXj this is of 
abeautifut crimson colour ; the petals are purple and 

I rolled around the stamens beneath the calyx. 

J 573. As an example of the eighth class, almost 
every garden will afford you the Nasturtion, which 
was originally brought from South America. In 
e:iaminin^ this plant, you will perceive it has not 
thai regularity of parts which is found in many. 



Il has 
tals i 



, while the number o! 
neither four nor eight, but five. The fruit 
of three seeds. TheleafiiJofapeRaf«form. 

Ci.Aa3 IX. Ekheandiua, nine ilamens. 

Urdeb 1. MoNOGTNiA, one pistil. 

Pig. 80. 574. The picture presents at a, the 

Butomiia umbeUattia, or Flowering 
rush; it has no calyx; its petals are 
six. and egg-shaped stamens nine; 
its germs are six, and therefore by 
some botanists it is placed in the sixth 
order. This plant blossoms in June, 
and is usually found near the margins 
of small lakes and ponds, or in ditch- 
es and low wet grounds ; it has um- 
bels of pretty rose-coloured flowers. 
It is spoken of by European botanists 
as common among them ; but it is not 
known to be a native of the United 
States. 
575. The genua Zjaurua belongs to the first order of the ninth 

673. Describe the Lady's ear-drop. 

573. Wh&t is said of the Naslurtion 1 

574. What isnaid ortheBDiomnsambellatusI 

575. Whatis < iJ of Ibe genus Laurusl Wha'.ofthe LaannK* 

aiiui 
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class; the namemav be derived from the ancient Celtic, which 
signifies green, the leaves of this plant being mostly perennial 
and evergreen ; some suppose it derived from laus, praise, as 
it was used for crowning victors or poets. 

One species, the Laurus nobilis, or noble laurel, is the Bay 
oi the ancient Romans. They considered it as a peculiar fa- 
vourite of Jupiter the thunderer, and some wore it as a protection 
against his tnunderbolts. But this, you know, was a ridiculous 
superstition, like many other notions of the believers in the 
Grecian mytholo^, since there ^s but one living and true Grod, 
and to Him all the vegetable creation is equally dear ; He has 
made plants for the support of man and beast, and for the beau- 
tifying and refreshing of the earth on which we live — that we 
should love and cherish these His gifts, is undoubtedly agreea- 
ble to him ; but if we deserve his irowns, no bough of a plant, 
nor even the rocks or mountains, can shield us from the effects 
of His anger — But it was before men had learnt from the Bible 
to worship one God only, that they thus fell into such foolish 
errors with respect to the Powers in Heaven ; none in Christian 
countries now adhere to the superstition of the ancients, although 
there are some who are worse than the heathen, by refusing to be- 
lieve, although God has revealed himself to men through His Son, 
who sealed with his own blood the message deliver*^v. to them. 

576. The Laurus is an important plant: lor besides the 
honour and superstitious regard bestowed upon it by the ancients, 
It now affords us very important medicines, as well as some of 
our most valuable spices. 

577. The Lmutus Camvhor is the camphor tree. Camphor 
is obtained from its roots, leaves^ and wood. 

The Laurus Cinamomum is the cinamon tree, whose inner 
bark or liber furnishes this valuable spice. 

The Laurus sassafras is the American sassafras tree. — 
Children are fond of the bark of this plant, which is sometimes 
improperly called saxifax. 

578. Tne third order of the ninrh class contains the genus 
Bheum, or the Rhubarb. Fig. 80, at 6, represents a flower ot 
this genus. The Rheum palmatum furnishes the medicinal 
rhubarb, which is obtained from its thick, yellow roots. The 
Rheum tartaHcum, or sour rhubarb, is mucn cultivated in gar- 
dens, and is a useful plant for tarts, which are made from ix» 
large, thick, and juicy petioles. 

576. Why is the Laurus an important plant 1 

577. Which are some of the species of the genus Laurus 1 

578. What plant is mentionec as belonging to the third order ol 
the ninth class 1 
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Class X. Decandria, ttm stamens 

Order 1. Monogynia, one pistil. 

Pig' 81' 579. This cut represents ai a, a flow- 

er of the genus Ruta, (rut ;) its calyx 
is monosepalous ; it has five petals ; 
the germ is large and superior. 

At 6 is a flower of the Saanfraga; 
one species of this, sometimes called 
beef-steak geranium, is a very common 
and hardy green-house plant, with 
creeping roots and roundish hairy 
leaves. 

At c is a flower of the genus Ledum ; 
this corresponds with the Saxifra^a 
in the number of its petals ; it is m 
some parts of Europe valued as a me- 
dicinal plant. 

580. In the tenth class, are to oe found the wintergreen and 
the whortleberry ; which are well known to children ; the for 
mer for its pleasant tasted leaves, and fine red berries, and the 
latter fojr its fruit. You must seek for these flowers, they are ;. 
very pretty, and easy to analyze. 

581. This class has several orders ; the second order contains 
the pink and some other interesting flowers. The tenth order 
has the poke-weed, a high plant, which you find so common by 
the waysides, with long, broad leaves, and purple berries. 

' ■ ' .111 li^^i— »-— — ^»^— ^^— ^— ^ 

579. What does Pig. 81 at a represent 1 ^ 

580. What is said of the wintergreen and whortleberry 1 

581. What is said of the other orders of this class 1 
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Class XI. Icosandria, more than ten stamens inserted on the 

calyx. 

Order 1. MonooynIa, one pistil. 

Fig. 83. 582. In this class, the number of sta 

mens is not regarded, so much as then 
situation. If you remember what was 
said about the rose in the 4th chapter, 
you will understand what is the essen- 
tial character of this class. The rose, 
however, does not belong to the first 
order. 

583. In this order we find a genus 
called Cactus, one of the species ol 
which is the Prickly-pear. This con- 
tains many species ; a very splendid 
one is the Night-blooming Cereus, 
(Cactus grandijionfs,) having flowers 
nearly a foot in diameter, with the ca- 
lyx yellow, and the petals white ; the flowers begin to open soon 
after the setting ot the sun, and close before its rising, never 
again to blossom. Another species, ^speciasUsim'usS with 
flowers of the colour of crimson velvet, is said to be stfll more 
superb than the grandiflorus. These plants are mostly destitute 
of leaves, ^ut the stems appear like a series of thick, fleshy 
leaves, one growing from the top of another. 

584. Prunus is the genus which contains the various kinds of 
the Plum, Cherry, and Sloe: this genus, according to ancient 
writers, was brought from Syria into Greece, and from thence 
mto Italy. The Roman poets often notice its "fruit. We have 
several native species of it. 

585. The Pomegranate is a shrubby tree, which is a native o« 
Spain, Italy, and Barbary, and flowers from June till September. 
The Greek writers were acquainted with it, and we are told by 
Pliny, that its fruit was sold in the neighbourhood of Carthage 
It is cultivated in England and in the United States ; not on ac- 
count of its fruit, which does not come to perfection so fur to 
the north, but for its large and beautiful scarlet flowers, which 
render it an ornamental plant. 




582. What circumstance is more regarded in the class Icosa&dm 
than the number of stamens 1 

583. What is said of the genus Cactus 1 

584. What is said of the genus Pmnusl 

585. Of the Pomegranate 1 
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586. The genus Amyqdalus i ontains the Peach and the Al- 
mond. The latter is a native oi' warm countries, and seems to 
have been known io the remotest times of antiquity. 

Order Di-pentagynia, from ^ico to ^i76 pistils. 

587. The four orders in the class Ir osandria which follow the 
first, are included under one, callet' Di-pentagynia, signifying 
from two to five pistils. We find here the hawthorn^ a shrub with 
deep green foliage, white (lowers, and scarlet berries, and with 
very large and strong thorns. The genus Pyrus whicn contains 
the Apple and Pear, . oelongs here. The varieties of these 
fruits are the efiect of cultivation, not the produce of different 
species. By means of grafting, which consists in inserting the 
sprout of one plant into the body or branches of another, good 
fruit may be produced upon a tree which before produced a 
poorer kind. 

Order'Polygynia, many pistils. 

588. We here find the Rose ; this, in its natural state, contams 
but five petals; it is remarkable for its stamens and pistils 
changing to petals by cultivation. Several species of the Ros^r^;" 
are indigenous to North America ; as the small wild rose, the 
sweet briar, and swamp rose. Bed and white roses are re- 
markable in English history as emblems of the houses of Yorkj 
and Lancaster ; for when those families contended for the 
crown, in the reign of Henry the Sixth, the white rose distin- 
guished the partizans of the house of York, and the red those 
of Lancaster. — The Moss rose, Rosa muscosa^ has its name 
from the moss-like substance with which the flower, stem, and 
calyx, are covere4 ; it is in fact a collection of glands, contain- 
ing a resinous and fragrant fluid. Roses are favourite plants in 
all countries where they are found ; but it is remarkable that 
none have ever been met with growing wild in the southern 
hemisphere. — Among the ancients, particularly the Egyptians, 
roses were considered as symbols of silence, for which reason 
the goddess Isis, and her son Harpocrates, who was the god of 
silence, were crowned with chaplets of those flowers. The 
eastern nations, especially the Persian, boast of the beauty and 
splendour of their roses. 

589. The Blackberry, (Rubus,) has a flower resembling the 

586. Of the genus Amygdalus 1 

587. What is said of the order Di-pentagynia, and of some of tht 
plants contained in it t 

588. What is said of the Rose genus 1 
t>d9. Of the different species of the Rubus 1 
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rose in its general aspect: there are several species of the Ru- 
bus, one of which produces the common Blackberry, another 
the Red-raspberry, another the Black-raspberry, and another the 
Dew-berry. One species of the Rubus, the odoratiis, produces 
large and beautiful deep red flowers; the fruit is dry, and not eat- 
able. 

590. The strawberry bi longs to the same natural and artifi- 
cial order as the Rose ; these genera, with several others, form a 
natural family, sometimes called, from the appearance of *he 
flower, Rosaceous plants, and sometimes from the fruit, which 
is a pome, Pomaces. » 

The gathering of strawberries in the fields, is among those 
rural enjoyments of childhood, which in after life are recollect- 
ed with pleasure, not unfrequently mingled with melancholy re- 
flections, upon the contrast of that happy season, with the sor- 
rows with which maturer years are often shaded. Such reflect 
tions produced the following beautiful lines from a late female 
poet.* 

" The Straieherry blooms upon its lowly bed, 
Plant of nrv native soil! The Lime may fling, 
More poteLi; fragrance on the zephyr's wing : 
The milky Cocoa richer juices sned, 
And white Guava lovelier blossoms spread ; 
But not, like thee, to fond remembrance bring. 
The vanish'd hours of life's enchanting spring. 
Short calendar of joys forever fled ! 
Thou bid'st the scenes of childhood rise to view, 
The wild wood path which fancy loves to trace, 
Where, veiled in leaves, thy fruit of rosy hue, 
Lurked on its pliant stem with modest grace, 
But, ah ! when thought would later years renew, 
Alas ! successive sorrows crowd the space." 

* Helen Maria Williams. 
fiOO. What is said of the Strawberry 1 
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Class XII. Polyandria, more than ten stamens inserted on 

the receptacle. 

Pig. 83. 591. In this class we find the sta- 

mens separate from the calyx, and at^ 
tached to the receptacle or top of the 
flower stem. The number of stamens 
in this class varies from ten to some 
hundreds. This class does not, like the 
one we have last examined, contain 
many delicious fruits, but abounds in 
poisonous and active vegetables. The 
mode of the insertion of the stamens 
is to be regarded in considering the 
wholesome qualities of plants; it is 
asserted that no plant with the stamens 
on the calyx is poisonous; we know 
that many with tne stamens upon the 
receptacle are so. 
b92. Fig. 83 represents, at a, a flower of the Clematis with 
ts many stamens growins^ on the receptacle ; b shows the re- 
ceptacle with numerous short styles attached to it, c and d re- 
present a stamen and petal which were inserted on the receptacle 
below the styles. On account of its many styles, the clematis is 
placed in the 13tL order. 

Order 1. Monogynia, or^e pistil. 

593. We find here some flowers of a cunous appearance, as 
the Mandrake, or May-apple. This plant is common in moist, 
shady places, where you may often see several growing toge- 
ther ; each stem supports a large white flower and two large 
peltate palmate leaves ; the fruit is yellow, and eaten by many 
as a delicacy ; the root is used in medicine. 

594. The Side-saddle flower (Sarracenia) is a very curious 
and eleg^ant plant ; it has large leaves proceeding directly from the 
root. These leaves form a kind of cup, capable of containing a gill 
or more of water, with which liquid they are usually filled. The 
sten) is of that kind called a scape, growing to the height of 
one or two feet, bearing a single large purple flower. This plant 
is found in swamps ; its common name. Side-saddle flower, is 
given on account of the form of its leaf. It is sometimes call* 



591. What remarks are made respectmg Class Polyandria 1 

593. Describe Pig. 83. 

593. What is said of the Mandrake or May-apple 1 

594 Describe the <!ide-saddle flower 
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ed Adam's cup, in reference to the cup of the leaf. The name 
of the genus Sarracenia, is derived from Mons. Sarrasin, h 
French physician, who wrote about the natural history of Cana- 
da. No foreign plant, as an object of curiosity, can exceed this 
native of our own swamps ; it is well worth the trouble of cul- 
tivation by those who are fond of collecting rare plants. 

595. Tne White Pond Lily, is a splendid American plant, 
very fragrant and with a larger leaf than almost any other 
northern plant. The Yellow Pond Lily, though less showy, is 
equally curious in its structure. 

The Poppy is a plant which may be found in almost every 
garden ; it is a good example of this class. It affords a juice, 
which on being dried becomes opium. 

596. In (he same class and order is iLc Tea plant, (Thea ;) 
of this there are two species, the bohea tea (bohea) and the 
green tea (viridis.) It is a small evergreen tree or shrub, much 
branched, and covered with a rough, dark coloured bark. The 
flowers are white, the leaves are lanceolate and veined, the cap- 
sule or seed vessel is three celled, it has three seeds, oblong and 
brown. This shrub is a native of China and Japan. Some 
suppose, that in reality, all the teas are taken from the same bo- 
tanical species, and that the different flavour and appearance of 
them depend upon the nature of the soil, the culture, and the 
method of preparing the leaves. 

597. Having mentioned under the first twelve classes some 
of the most important plants which belong to them, I shall not 
attempt to go farther at present ; if you collect flowers, and pre- 
pare herbariums according to the directions given in tne former 
part of this book, you will soon have some specimens of the 21 
classes ; — if you love Botany, you will not wait for your parents, 
antl instructors to ask you to collect and study plants, but will 
seek every suitable opportunity for so doing. How delightful is 
the sight of a olass of young pupils, engaged in examining 
flowers, each anxious to be the first to discover to what class 
and order they belong; and yet glad to have others succeed, 
where they find difficulties ; — For true it is that a real and sin- 
cere love of knowledge, serves to render the disposition more 
amiable ; — and it is for this purpose, and for the sake of leading 
your hearts to commune with your Maker by rendering you fa 
miliar with His works, that the friend who has laboured to pre 
pare this book, is so anxious that you may Idarn to read and ad 
mire the great volume of nature, of which God is the Author. 

69.5. What is said of the Pond Lilies'? 

596. Give an account of the Tea plant. 

597. Why is the person who wrote ihif book, anxious that yctmf 
persons should studv ihe works of God 1 



EXERCISES IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. 

The following descriptions of Genera and Species have beea 
selected from " Familiar Lectures on Botany," for the purpose 
of furnishing to the Beginner a series of Practical Exercises. 
Care has been taken to introduce such plants as Teachers can 
easily procure from the gardens and fields for their classes and 
which are the most simple for analysis. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PRONOUNCING THE NAMES OF PJ.ANTS. 

Botanical names of plants are formed according to the an- 
alogies of the ancient languages, chiefly the Latin. Some of the 
most common terminations of names of Genera and Species 
are a, Mm, us, and is ; for example, the generic names, oerar- 
DiA* TRiFOLiTTM, PRUNUS, and IRIS J and the specific names i?tr- 
ginica, candidum, hlandtts^ and officinalis, A great propor- 
tion of Botanical names terminate in a, in which case it has 
the sound of a in father, as Rosa, Viola, &c. 

The letter c at the end of a word is always to be sounded 
for example, AneTnone, pronounced anem'-o-ne. 

The e is long before s when it ends a word, as Bicor^ nes 
pronounced Bicornees. 

In words that end in ides, the t is long, as in Hesper' idns. 

The vowels ae and oe, are often used as diphthongs, and then 
have the sound of e, as HepaticcB, pronounced Hepat'-i-ce, and 
Di-cBcia, pronounced Di-e-cia, 

Cand gy as in English, are soft before <?, ?', and y, and hard 
before a, o, and i*. The soft sound of c, is like s, the hard sound 
like /c. The soft sound of g, is like j, the hard sound like g, in 
the word gave ; thus Algae is pronounced Alje» Musci is pro- 
nounced Mussi, 

The letters cA, are hard like fc, as in Orchis ; pronounced 
Or-kis. 

Explanation of Letters and Characters, 

The letter o, when afi[ixed to the specific description, stands 
for the Latin omnibus locis, in all places, meaning that the 
plant is common ; r denotes that the colour of the flower is red. 
p. purple — y, yellow — w. white — b. blue — g. green — Ap. denotes 
that the flower blossoms in April — M. Mav — J. June — ^Ju. July 
— Au. August— S. Septembero^Oc. OctoW—Var. stands for 
Variety, 
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Tlie following characters denote the duration of a plant. 
O annual — (^ biennial — 71. perennial — Ij "woody. 

Accent and quantity. 

The marks over the generic and specific names have referrao? 
not only to the syllahle which is to be accented, but to the 
quantity of the vowel in the accented syllable,, as either long or 
short. 

Those syllables over which the single mark is placed have 
the vowel pronounced long, as in Fraga'-ri-a; those over 
which the double mark is placed, have the vowel pronounced 
short, as in He-paf'-ica ; in the latter case, the stress of voice 
seems thrown upon the consonant ; the two marks may, there- 
fore, be considered as indicating that the consonant, as well as 
vowel, is accented. 

The general rule respecting words of two syllables is simple, 
and renders it unnecessary to prefix to such words the marks for 
accent and quantity. , 

Words of two syllables always have the accent on the Jirst, 
if the syllable end with a vowel it is long, as in Cro'-cus ; if \l 
end with a consonant it is short, as in Cac'^-tus. 

Note— It would be well lor the teacher to request the pupil to com- 
mit to memory the directions for pronouncing the name of plants— 
the signification of the letters — and to observe particularlv the marks 
a.^ed to point out accerU and quarUUy, 



DESCRIPTION OF GENERA OP PLANTS. 



CLASS I. MONANDRiA. One Stamen. 

Order 1. Monogynia. OnepisHL 

Saucor''nia. Calyx inflated, entire, 3 or 4-sided, obconic ; coroUaO; 
•tyle 2-cleA ; seed 1, enclosed in the calyx. — (samphire.) 

Order 2, Digynia. Two pistils. 

Bli'tum. Calyx 3-cleft, or 3-parted, beny-like : corolla 0: seed 1, 
immersed in the calyx. — (blite.) 

CLASS iL DiANDRiA. Two Stamcns. 

Order 1. Monogynia. One pistil. 

A. CoroUa l-petaled^ inferior ^ regular; seeds in a drupe or nut. 

CniONAN^THas. Calyx 4-parted ; corolla 4-parted, with very long 
divisions : nucleus of the drupe, striate-fibrous. — (fringe-tree.)* 

Exotic. 

Jas^'minum. Corolla salver-form, 5 to 8 cleft : berry 2-seeded, ea;o 
Deed solitary, arilled. — (jasmine.) 
SyRiN"oA. Corolla salver-form : capsule 2-celled. — (lilac.) 

B. CoroUa l-petaledj inferior, irregular ; seeds m capsules. 

Vbron"ica. Calyx 4-parted : corolla cleft into 4 lobes, lower divi- 
sion smaller: capsule obcordate, few-seeded, 2-celled. — (speedwell.) 

Catal^'pa. Corolla 4 or 5-cleft, somewhat inflated, bell-form : cal)'x 
fJ-parted or 3-leaved : stigma S^lipped : capsule cylindric, 2-celled. — 
(catalpa tree.) 

C. CoroUa l-petaled, inferior, irregular ; seeds naked. 

Monar^'da. Calyx cylindric, striated, 5 toothed: corolla ringenc 
tubnlai.— -(Oswego tea, mcruntain mint.) 

Sal''via. Calyx tabular, striated, 2-lipped, nnder lip 2 to 3-toothcd, 
lower lip 2-cleft : corolla ringent, upper lip concave, lower lip broad, 
three-lobed, the middle lobe the largest, notched : stamens with two 
spreading branches, one of which bears a one-celled anther ; germ font 

* This it an exotie in cur reffkurk, bat gtow* wild in the lottthem states. 

rs 
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cleft : style thread-shaped, curved ; seeds 4, in the bottom of the c&- 
yx.--<sage.) 

D. Corolla supertqr. 

Circje/a. Calyx 2-leaved or ^parted ; corolla 2-petaled j capsule 
hispid, 2-ce11ed, not gaping; cells 1 or 2 seeded, seeds oblong.-Hcu- 
chanter's nightshade.) 

Order 2. Digynia, Two pistils. 

Anthoxan 'thum. Calyx of two egg-shaptd, pointed, concave, 
chafiy scales ; 1 flowered ; corolla of two equal husks, shorter than 
the calyx, awned on the back ; an internal corolla or nectary, con- 
sisting of two egg-shaped minute scales: stamens longer than the 
corolla ; anther oblong, forked at both ends ; germ superior : seed, 1 
-{sweet vernal grass.) 

CLASS m. TRiANDRiA. Hiree Stamens 

r 

Order 1. Monogynia, On^ pistil, 

A. Flowers superior, 

Tris. Calyx spatha 2 or 3-valved : corolla 6-parted, divisions alter- 
nately reflexed : stigmas 3, petal-like : style short : capsule 3-celled. 
(flower-de-luce, iris or flag.) 

Exotic. 

Cro'^cus. Spatha radical : corolla funnel form, with a long slender 
lube ; stigma deep-gashed, crested.— (safiron.) 

Ix'^iA. Spatha 2 or 3 valved, ovate, short ; corolla 6-parted or 6-pe- 
taled ; sometimes tubular : stamens strait or incurved ; stigmas sub- 
filiform. — (black-berry lily.) 

Order 2. Digynia. Two pistils. 

A. Calyx and corolla of a similar texture— flowers in spreading 

panicles. 

Aoros"tis. Calyx herbaceous, 2-valved, 1-flowered, valves acute, 
a little less than the corolla: corolla 2-valved, membranaceous, often 
hairy at the base : stigmas longitudinally hispid or plumose florets 
spreading; nectary lateral ; seed coated.---(reatop.) 

Calyx and coroUa of similar texture— flowers in coTnpact panides, often 

spikeform. 

Phlb'^um. Calyx hard, 2-valvedi equal, sessile, linear, truncate, 
bicuspidate; corolla enclosed in the calyx, 2-valved, awnless, trun- 
cate.—<timothy-grass.) 

B. Spikelets 1 flowered ; corolla with I or 2 abortive rudiments of 

floioers at the base. 

Calyx and corolla of similar texture. 

Phala'ris. Calyx membranaceous, 2-valved, valves keeled, nerved, 
equal in length, including the 2-valved pilose corolla. The corolla i> 
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shorter than the calyx and coriaceous: radiments opposite, sc^v^ile, "e^ 
sembling valves : nectaryUateral.-— (ribbon-grass.) 

C. Spikekts many-flotoered, 

Fo'a. Spikelets oblong or linear, compressed, many-flowered ; ca- 
Jjrz shorter than the florets : corolla herbaceous, awnless, often arach- 
aoid at the base ; lower valve scarious at the margin.^spear-grass.) 

Exotic. 

SoRG^^HUH. Florets in pairs, one perfect, with a 3-valved corolla, 
and sessile; the other staminate or neutral, and pedicelled. — (broem 
com.) 

Dac^'t7lis. Spikelets aggregated in unilateral heads, many flower- 
ed : calyx shorter than the florets, with one large glome, keeled, point 
ed : corolla with the lower valve keeled, emarginate, mucronate.- 
(orchard grass.) 

AvB^NA. Calyx 2-valved ; 2, 3, or many flowered : corolla valves 
mostly bearded at the base, lower one torn, with a twisted awn on the 
back: glumes membranaceous, and somewhat follicle-like; seed 
coated. — (oats.) 
mm D. Flowers in spikes, 

TRi^ncuM. Calyx 2-valved, about 3-flowered ; florets sessile on the 
teeth of the rachis, obtusish and pointed ; glumes beardless, or inter- 
ruptedly bearded.~<wheat;) 

Seca'le. Calyx 2-valvea, 2 or 3-flowered : spikelets sessile on the 
teeth of the rachis, with the terminal floret abortive : glumes subulate, 
opposite, shorter than the florets : corolla with the lower valve long- 
awned.— (rye.) 

CLASS FT. TETRAM 9RIA. Four Stamefis. 

Order 1. Monogynia, One pistiL 

A* flowers superior. 

(l-petaled.) 

CEPRALAN^'THin. lufloresccuce in a head: general calyx noncj 
proper calyx saperior, minute, angular, 4-clefl : corolla funnel-form : 
receptacle globular, hairy : seed solitary, oblong.— (button-bush.) 

BLousto^nia. Calyx half superior, 4-toothed : corolla salver-form, 
4-clefl ; capsule 2-celled, many-seeded, opening transversely.— (inno- 
cence.) 

(i-petaled.) 

CoR'^NUfl. Calyx 4-toothed: drupe with a 2-celled nut Some spe- 
cies have a 4-leaved involacrum.— (dogwood, false box.) 

Southern, 

Lr'ciuM . Corolla tubalar, having the throat closed by the beards of 
the fllaments: stamens often 5: berry 2-celled ; many seeded.->(n^at- 
rimony.) 
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CLASS V. PEMTANDRIA. Five Stameus, 

Order 1. Monogynia, One pistil, 
A. Flowers l-petaledf inferior; seeds naked in the bottom of the ealfx 

Rough Leaved Plants. 

Ctnoot.os"8Dm. Calyx 5-parted : corolla short, funnel-form, Yanl^ 
cd; throat civ«;ed by five converging con vex processes; seeds depress- 
ed, affixed laterally to the style. — (hound's-tongue.) 

JBoju'go. Corolla wheel-form, the throat closed with rays. — (borage.) 

B. .Flowers l-petalcdt inferior ; seeds covered. 

{Capsule l-ceUed,) 

Lysimacr''ia. Calyx 5-<:lefl; corolla wheel-form, 5-cleft; capsule 
1-celled globula/, 5 or 10-valved, mucronate ; stigma obtuse. (In some 
species the filaments are united at the base.) — (loose-strife.) 

{Capsule %ceUed — rarely ^celled.) 

Vkrbas"cum. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla wheel-form, 5-lobed, some- 
what irregular, stamens declined, hairy ; capsules 2-celled, 2-valved ; 
valves indexed when ripened, many-seeded. — (mullein.) 

CoNVOL^vuLUs. Calyx 5-parted, with or without 2 bracts; corolla 
funnel-form, plaited : stigma 2-clefl or double : ceils of the capsule *j 
or 3 ; each 1 or 2 seeded.— (blind- weed- morning glory.) 

{Capsule 3 to b-ceUed,) 

Phlox. Calyx prismatic, 5-cleA; segments converging: corolla 
salver-form, 5-lobea, with a tube somewhat curved ; filaments unequa) 
in length, attached to the inside of the tube of the corolla ; stigmas 
3-cJefl; cells 1 seeded, seeds oblong; concave. — (lichnidia.) 

Datu'ra. Calyx tubular, angled, caducous, with a permanent orbi- 
cular base ; corolla funnel-form, plaited ; capsule 4-valved, 2 celled, 
and each cell half divided ; generally thorny. — (thorn-apple.) 

{Seed in a berry.) 

SoLA^NUM. Cal3rx 5 to 10-parted, permanent ; corolla bell or wheel 
form, 5-lobed, plaited; anthers thickened, partly united, with two 
pores at the top; berry containing many seeds, 2 to 6-celled. — (potato, 
nightshade, bitter-sweet.) 

Exotic. 

Cap^'sicum. Corolla wheel-form; berry juiceless, inflated ; anther:, 
converging ; calyx angular. — (red pepper.) 

C. Flowers l-petaled, superior, 
{Seeds in a capsule.) 

Campan"ula. Calyx mostly 5-clefl; corolla bell-form, closed at the 
bottom by valves bearing the flattened stamens; stigma 3 to ^leil: 
capsules 3 to 5-celled, opening by lateral pores. — (bell flower.) 

L)be'iia. Calyx 5-cleft; corolla irregular, often irregularly slit- 
ted ; anthers cohermg, and somewhat curved ; stigma 2-lobed ; cap- 
sule 2 or ^-celled. — (cardinal flower, wild tobacco.) 

Low^s/KA. Calyx 5-toothed ; corolla tubular, long, 5-cleft, unequal. 
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stamens exsert : stigmas globose; berry 2 or 3-cslled, distinct ; se«ds 
many — (trumpet honey suckle.) 

Exotic. 

MreA^Bius. Corolla funnel-form, compressed below: calyx Infe- 
rior; germ between the calyx and corolla; stigma globular. — (four 
o'clock.) 

F%owers b-petaUd^ inferior. 

{Seed in a capsule.) 

Impa'tiens. Calyx 2-leaved, deciduous ; corolla irre^^lar, spurred, 
anthers cohering at the top; capsule &-valved, burstmg elasLcally 
when ripe.— (touch-me-not; jewel weed.) 

Vi'oLA. Calyx 5-leayed or deeply 5-cleft, corolla irregular, with a 
horn behind ; (sometimeslt is a mere prominence ;) anthers attached 
oy a membranous tip, or slightly cohenng; capsule 1-celled, 3-valved. 
—^iolet.) 

CeLAs'^TRUs. Calyx 5-lobed; flat: corolla spreading: capjsule ob- 
tusely 3-angled, 3-celled, berry-like: valves bearing the partitions oa 
their centres; cells 1 or 2-seeded: stamens standing around a glandu- 
lar S-toothed disk: style thick: stigma 3-cleA: seeds calyptred or 
arilled.^staff tree, false bittersweet.) 

E. Flowers b-peUUed^ inferior. 

Ri'bes. Calyx bell-form, 5-cleft, (sometimes flat :) corolla and sta- 
mens inserted on the calyx : style 2-cleft : berry many seeded. 36. 85. 
—(currant, goose-berry.) 

Order 2. Digynia. Two 'pistils* 

A. Corolla l-pelaUedj inferior. 

Gentia'na. Calyx 4 or 5-cleft : corolla with a tubular base, bell-form, 
without pores, 4 or 5-cleft , stigmas 2, sub-sessile, capsule 1-celled ob* 
long : columellas 2, longitudinal : stamens but 4, when the divisions 
of corolla are 4. — (gentian.) 

Exotic 

Plants umbelliferous : flowers b-petaUedy superior : seeds 2. 

{Seed^ prickly or hispid.) 

Da'ucob. Seeds striate on their joining sides >uter sides convex, 
hispid ribs-: involucrum piimatifid ; flowers sub-radiated, abortive ft 
the disk. — (carrot.) 

Exotic. 

■ m 

Anb^thum. Seeds flat or convex, 5-ribbed: germ lenticular, com- 
pressed: calyx and petals entire : involucrums none.— {fennel, dill.) 

Order 3. TVigynia. TViree pistils, 
A. Mowers superior. 

VnuR^'NCM. Calyx 5-parted or 5-toothed, small ; corolla bell-form, 
5-cleft, with spreadins^ or reflexed lobes ; stigmas almost sessile : berry 
or drupe 1-seeded. — (snow ball, sheep-berry, high cranberry.) 

Sambu^cus. Calyx 5-parted or 5-cleft, small ; corolla sub-urceolate; 
ft-cleft: stigma minute, sessile: berry globose, 1-celled 3-seeded - 
(elder.) 
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Lignum. Calyx 5-leaved or 5-parted, permanent ; corolla S-petalcd, 
inferior, with claws; capsule 5 or KVvalved, 10-celled; seeds solitary^ 
ovate, compressed ; filaments spreading or united at the base. — (flax.) 

CLASS VI. HEXANDRiA. Six Stametis 

Order 1. Monogynia. One pistil. 

A. FUwers having a perianth and coroUa^ withaut a spatha, 

Tiudescan^'tu. Calyx inferior, 3-leaved ; corolla S-petaled ; fila- 
ments with jointed beards; capsules 3-celled, many-seeded.— ^spider- 
wort.) ^ 

B. Mowers having a spatha or glume, without a perianth, 

Amaryl^'lis. Corolla superior, 6-petaled, uneoual ; filaments une- 
qual in proportion or direction, declued, inserted in the throat of the 
tube.— (atamask lily.) 

Exotic, 

Galan'^thus. Petals 3, concave, superior : nectarines (or inner pe- 
tals) 3, small, emarginate ; stigma simple. — (snowdrop.) 

, C. I^^lowers having no calyx, 

lyLixTM. Corolla liliaceous, inferior, 6-petaled ; petals with a lon- 
gitudinal line from the middle to the base ; stamens shorter than the 
style ; stigma undivided ; capsule sub-triangular, with the valves con- 
nected by hairs crossing as in a sieve.--(lily.) 

Erythro'nium. Corolla liliaceous, inferior, 6-petaled; petals re- 
flexed, having two pores and two tubercle-form nectaries at the base 
of the three inner alternate petals ; capsule somewhat stiped ; seeds 
rvate. — (dog-tooth violet, or adder-tongue.) 

Abpar'agus. Corolla inferior, 6-parted, erect, the three inner di- 
visions rcflexed at the apex : style very short : stigmas 3 ; berry S-celled, 
cells 2-seeded. — (asparagus.) 

Exotic, 

Tu^LiPA. Corolla 6-petaled, liliaceous, style ; stigma thick ; cap- 
sule oblong, 3-sided. — (tulip.) 

J Fritilla'ria. Corolla inferior, 6-petaled, bell-form, with a necta- 
riferous cavity above the claw of each ; stamens of the length of the 
«orolla; seeds flat.^crown imperial.) 

Order 3. Tryginia. Three pistils. 

Tril'^lium. Calyx 3-leaved, inferior, spreading; corolla 3-petale(l 
'styles 0; stigma^ 3; berry 3-celled, many seeded.-H^false wake robin." 

CLASS VII. HEPTANDRiA. Scveu Stamcns. 

Order 1. Monogynia. One pistil. 

JEb'coluu. Calyx inflated ; 4 or 5-toothed ; corolla 4 or 5-petaled 
riiperted on the calyx, unequal, pubescent; capsule 3-ceilea; seeda 
large, solitary, chesmut-form. — (horse-chestnut.'^ 
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CLASS YIII. OCTANDRIA. Eight StaVieiM. 

Order 1. Monogynia, One pistil, 

Oeno'thera. Calyx 4-cleA, tabular, caducous, divisions reflected i 
petals 4, inserted on the calyx ; stigma 4-clefl ; capsule 4-celled, 4-val* 
ved ; seeds not feathered, amxed to a central 4-sided columella.— {sca- 
bish, ( r evening primrose.) 

Trop£'olum. Calyx 4 or deleft, coloured spurred ; petals 4 or 5, 
unequal ; nuts leathery, sulcate. — (nasturtion.) 

CLASS IX. ENNEANDRiA. Nine Stamens, 

Order 1. Monogynia, One pistil. 

IiAu'Rue. Calyx 4 to 6-parted ; corolla 0; nectaries 3, each a 2* bris- 
tled or 2-lobed gland, surrounding the eerm; drupe«l -seeded. Stamens 
vary from 3 to 14, but they are generally in two series of 6 each, with 
3 of the inner series barren — often dicecious. The calyx may be taken 
for a corolla.-7(sassafras, spice-bush.) 

CLASS X. DECANDRiA. Ten Stameiis, 

Order 1. Monogynia, One pistil. 

A. Mowers poIypetaUmSf irregular j (mostly papilionaceous.) 
Cas'^sia. Calyx &-leaved ; corolla 5-petaled ; anthers 3, lower one:* 
beaked, and on longer incurved filaments; legume membranaceous 
(cassia.) 

B. Flowers polypetalouSy regular. 

Py'^ola. Calyx 5-paried, petals 5 ; styles longer than the stamens , 
anthers with two pores at the base before, and the top aAer the open- 
ing of the flower *, capsule 5-celled, dehiscent at the angles near tb^ 
oasc. — (shin leaf.) 

Chimaph^'ila. Calyx 5-parted; petals 5; anthers beaked, with 2 
pores at the base before, and at the top after the opening of the flower ; 
style immersed; stigma thick, orbiculate; capsule 5-celled, dehiscent 
at the angles near the summit — (prince's pine, pipsissiwa.) 

Exotic. 
Ro'ta. Calyx 5-p«rted; petals concave ; receptacle surrounded by 
10 nectariferous dotoj capsule lobed. (Petals sometimes 4, and sta- 
mens 8.)— (rue.) 

C. Mowers vumopetalous. 

Enq^'A. Calyx double, outer '3-leaved, inner 5-parted ; (or calyA 
5-parted, with 3 bracts;) corolla salver-form; border 5-paried, spread* 
ing; tube villose within ; capsule 5-celled, many-seeded; receptacle 
5-parted. — (trailing arbutus.) 

V acci"nium. Calyx superior, 5-toothed or 5-parted, corolla bell o? 
pitcher form, 5-cleft, the ai visions reflected • filaments insertea on the 
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et^rm with the corolla ; berry 4 or 5-celled, many-seeded. (The !<► 
reism species are- sometimes octandrous.*)— -(whortleberry.) 

Kal^'mia. Calyx 5-parted ; corolla whecl-salver-furm, with 10 hom?i 
beneath, and 10 cavities within, containing the anthers until thepollexi 
is mature ; capsule 5-celled, many-seeded.— (laurel.) 

O. Flowers vnthoui a calyx : {or vntk a coloured petal like a calyz^ 

whole plant destU/uAe of green herbage, 

Monot^'ropa. Corolla confusedly polypetalous, permanent ; petab 
about 5, with nectariferous hollows at their bases ; anthers reniform, 
subpeltate, 1-celled, giving out pollen by 2 holes near the middle; 
stigma orbicular, not bearded; capsule 5-celled, 5 valved. — (bird% 
nest, Indian pipe.) 

Order 2. Digynia. Two pistils, 

Htdran^'oea. Calyx 5-toothed, superior; corolla 5-petaled; cap- 
sule 2-celled, 2-beakea, dehiscent between the beaks. 

Saxifra'ga. Calyx 5-parted, half superior ; corolla 5-petaled ; cap- 
sule 3-celled, 2-beaked, opening between the beaks ; many-seeded. — 
(saxifrage.) 

Sapona'ria. Calyx inferior, 1-leaved, tubular, 5-toothed, without 
scales ; petals 5, with claws ; capsule oblong, 1-celled. — (soap wort.) 

DiAN^THUs. Calyx inferior, cylindrical, 1-leafed, with 4 or 8 
scales at the base ; petals 5, with claws ; capsule cylindrical, 1-celled, 
deliiscent at the top. — (pink, sweet-william.) 

Order 3. Trigynia, Hiree pistils. 

SiLE^NE. Calyx 1-leaved, tubular or conic, 5-toothed ; petals 5,. with 
daws, generally crowned at the orifice ; capsule 3-celled, 6 toothedt 
many-seeded. 

Order 6. Pentagynia, Five pistils, 

AoROSTEM^^MA. Calyx 5-cleft, prismatic or tubular; coriaceous, 
petals 5, with claws ; Border obtuse, entire ; capsule 1-celled, many- 
seeded, opening with 5 teeth.— (cockle.) 

Order 10. Decagynia. Ten pistils, 

Phttolac"ca. Calyx 9 ; corolla 5-petaled or 5-cleft, calyx-like, ib- 
ferior j beriT 10-cell, 10-sceded. By some authors the calyx is called 
a corolla.— (poke- weed.) 

CLASS XI. IC08ANDRIA. More than Ten Stamens situated on 

the Calyx, 

Order 1, Monogynia, One pistil. 

pRU'iini. Calyx-cleft, inferior, bell-form ; corolla 5-petaled ; nut of 

* Having eight stamentt 
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the drupe smooth, with prominent seams at the sutures.— {ciiciry^ 
plum.) 

Exoiie, 

Amyg"dalus. Calyx 5-cleft, inferiDr: petals 5 , drupe with a nut, 
perforated with pores, flowers sessile. — (peach.) 

Philadbl'^phus. Calyx 4 or 5-parted, superior, top-form ; corolla 4 
or5-petaled; style 4-cleft; capsule 4 or Sncelled, many-seeded; seed 
arilled. — (false syringa, or mock orange.) 

Order 2. Digynia, to Order 5. Peniagynia ; or Dvpenta- 
gynia. .From two to Jive pistils, 

Crat73'gus. Calyx superior, 5-cleft: petals 5; styles 1 to 5; berry 
mealy ; seeds 2 to 5, bony.-— {thorn-bush.) 

Aro'nia. Calyx superior, 5-toothed; petals 5; fruit pomaceous; 
berry 5 or 10-celled ; cells 1 or 2-seeded ; seeds cartilaginous.— {shad- 
flower, choak berry.) 

Pyrus. Calyx &-cleft, superior ; corolla 5-petaled ; pome 5-celled, 
many-seeded ; seeds compressed-ovate. — (pear, apple, quince.) 

Order 13. Pologynia, Many pistils, 

Ro'sA. Calyx urn-form, inferior, 5-cleft, fleshy; contracted to- 
wards the top ; petals 5 ; seeds numerous, bristly, lixed to the sides of 
the calyx witnin. A genus remarkable for the multiplication of its 
petals, by rich culture. — (rose.) 

Ru'bus. Calyx 5-cleft, inferior; corolla 5-petaled; pistils nume- 
rous ; berry composed of many juicy, 1-seeded acines, on a dry recep- 
tacle. — (raspberry, black-berry.) 

Fraga'ria. Calyx inferior, 10-cleft ; 5 alternate divisions smaller ; 
corolla 5-petaled; receptacle ovate, berry-like; acines naked, im- 
mersed in the receptacle, caducous.— -(strawberry.) 

CLASS xii. poLYANDRiA. Morc than ten Stamens situated on 

the receptacle. 

Order 1. Monogynia. One pistil, 

Sanguina'ria. Calyx caducous, 2-leaved ; corolla about 8-petaled, 
f^igma sessile, twinned, ^grooved ; capsule pod-like, ovate, 1-celled, 
2-valved, acute at each end ; valves caducous ; columella 2, perma^ 
nent.^blood-root.) 

Podophyl^'lum. Calyx 3-leaved, minute ; corolla about 9-petaled ; 
stigma large, crenate, sessile ; berry 1-celled, crowned with the stig* 
ma, large, many-seeded ; columella one-sided. — (wild mandrake.) 

Exotic. 

Papa^ver. Calyx 2-leaved, caducous: corolla 4-petaled; stigma a 
broad disk, with radiating lines ; capsule 1-celled, oehiscent by pores 
under the penqaanent stigma. — (poppy.) 

Order 2. Digynia, to Order 6. PentagyniOj or Di-PenttP' 

gynia. 
Delphi^niuv. Calyx ; corolla 5-petaled, unequal ; nectary, 2-r iett| 
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horned behind; cipdOtles 1 or 3, pod-like. By some the ccroiiais eoiH 
sidered as a coloured calyx. — (larkspur.) 

Aquile'gia. Calyx ; petals 5, caducous ; nectaries 5. alternating 
with the petals, and. terminating: downwards in a spur-like nectary ; 
capsules o, erect ; acuminated with the permanent styles, many-seed- 
ed. By some the nectaries are con.sidered as petals, and the corol^ 
OS a coloured calyx. — (columbine.) 

Hyper"ioum. Calyx 5-parted.; divisions equal, sub-ovate ; corolla 
o-pefaled; filaments often united at the base in 3 or 5 sets; styles 2 to 
5 ; capsules membranaceous, roundish, with a number of cells equal 
to the number of styles. The bases of the filaments are often in 
groups, when they are not united. — (St. John's wort.) 

Exotic, 

Pjbo'nia. Calyx 5-leaved ; petals 5; styles 0; stigmas 2 or 3^ cap- 
sfnles pod-like, many-seeded. Remarkable for the multiplication of 
petals Dy rich culture. — (peony.) 

Order 13. Polygynia. Many pistils. 

A. PeriarUh none. . 

Clem^'atis. Petals 3, 4, 5, or 6 ; seeds compressed ; styles perma- 
nent, becoming long plumose tails. (Some species are dicecious.) 
(virgin's bower^ By some the corolla is considered a coloured calyx. 

Anemo'ne. Petals 5 to 9 ; seeds numerous, naked.— (wind-flower, 
rue anemone.) The corolla is considered a calyx by some. 

Cal'^tha. Petals 5 to 9 ; orbicular ; capsules numerous, (5 to 10,) 
many-seeded, compressed ; 1-celled, spreading; nectaries 0. (Pistils 
variable in number.) — (American cowslip.) By some the corolla is 
mistaken for a coloured calyx. 

B. Having a perianth. 

Hepat^'ica. Calyx 3-leaved, a little distance below the corolla, en- 
tire ; petals 6 to 9 ; seeds without tails.— (liverleaf) 

Ranun^'culus. Calyx 5-leaved ; petals 5, with claws, and a necta- 
riferous pore or scale on the inside of each ; seeds without tails, na* 
ked, numerous. — (crow-foot.) 

cf^ASS XIII. DiDYNAMiA. Hwcxng Four Stamens. Two Star 

mens longer than the other two. 

Order 1. Gymnospermia. Seeds naked in the Calyx, 

A. Calyx b-deftj with the divisions^ or teetk^ nearly equal. 

Men^tha, Corolla nearly equal, 4-lobed; brosidest division, emar- 
ginate; stamens erect, distant. — (spearmint, peppermint.) 

Hedeo'ma. Calyx 2-lipped, gibbose at the base ; upper lip with 3 
lanceolate teeth; lower lip with two subulate ones; corolla ringent; 
S short stamens barren. — (pennyroyal.) 

Nep'bta. Calyx dry, striate : corolla with a longish tube ; under 
lip with the middle division crenate, throat with a reflected margin ; 
stamens approximate. — (catmint.) 

Qlecho'ma. Calyx 5-cleft ; corolla double the length of the calyx ; 
upper lip 2-cleft ; lower lip 3-cleft, with the middle segment emargi 
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imie; each pair of anthers approaching so as lo ezhibit the form of a 
cross. — (ground ivy, gill-overground.) 

Exocie, 

Lavav"dul4. Calyx ovate, sub-dentate ; bracts under-studded; co- 
rolla res'jpinate ; stamens in the tube. — (lavender.) 

B. Calyx flipped. 

Pbunbl"la. Calyx with the upper lip dilated ; filaments 2-forked, 
with an anther on one of the pomts; stigma 2-cieft. — (self-heal, or 
heal-all.) 

Scutella'ria. Calyx with an entire mouth, which is closed with a 
helmet-form lid after the corolla falls out ; tube of the corolla beni — 
(scull-cap.) 

Exotic, 

Thy^'mub. Calvx sub-campanulate, with the throat closed with 
hairs ; corolla with the upper lip flat,emarginate; lower lip longer.*- 
(thyme.) 

Order 2. Angio&permia. Seeds in a capsule. 

AwTiRBm'NUM. Calyx 5-leaved or deeply 5-parted ; the two lower 
divisions remote ; corolla personate or rlngent, spurred, or with a pro- 
minent base ; the throat closed with a prominent palate; capsule ovate, 
2-yalved, dehiscent at the apex, with refleXed teeth. — (snap-dragon, 
toad-flax.) 

Gi2RAR"DiA. Calyx 5-cleft or 5-toothed ; corolla sub-campanalate, 
unequally 5-lobed ; segments mostly rounded ; capsule 2-celied, dehi- 
scent at the top. — (false foxglove.) 

Pentste'mon. Calyx 5-cleft or 5-leaved ; corolla ringent, inflated j 
(he rudiment of a bearded filament between, and longer than two 
tallest stamens; anthers smooth: capsule 2-celled, 2-valved, ovate; 
seeds numerous, angular. — 'beara tongue.) 

CLuaa XIV. tetradynamia. Having 8i:c stamens^^Four sta- 
mens longer tfian the other ttoo. 

Order 1. Siliculosa. Short pod. 

Exotic. 

LuNA^mA. Silicle entire, oval, flat-compressed, pedicelled ; valves* 
equalling the partition, parallel, flat ; calyx consists of coloured sack- 
like leafets. ^9. 63. — (honesty, or satin-flower.) 

Order 2. Siliquosa. Long pod. 

CnEniAN^Tims. Calyx closed, two of the leafets gibbous at the base ; 
petals dilated ; silique, when young with a glandular tooth each side ; 
stigma 2-lobed; seed flat, sometimes margined. — (stock-july-flower, 
wall-flower.) 

Sina'pis. Calyx spreading; corolla with strait claws; glands br. 
ween the short stamens and the pistil, and between the long stamera 
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and the calyx ; partition extending beyond the valves of the siliqae, 
jnsiform; seeds m a single series. — (mustard.) 

Rapha'nus. Calyx closed, silique, terete,- not opening by valves, 1 
Qr 2-ceUed ; glands between the short stamens and pistil, and between 
che long stamens and the calyx. — (radish.) 

Exotic 

Bais'sicA. Calyx erect, converging; partition extending beyond 
ihe valves of the silique ; seed globose; glands between the short sta-. 
mens and pistil, and between the long stamens and calyx. — (cabbage, 
turnip.) 

GLASS XV. MONADELPBiA. Stametis United hy filaments in one 

set. 

Order 3. TViandricu TTiree stamens, 

SisniTN"cHroM. Spatha 2-leaved; perianth 0; corolla superior, 6 
cleft or 6-petaled, tubular ; style 1 ; stigma 3-cleft ; capsule 3-celled.* 
(blue>eyed grass.) 

Order 5. Pentandria, 

Exotic. 

Ero'dittm. Calyx 5-leaved ; corolla 5-petaled ; nectariferous scales 
b, alternating witn the filaments ; arils 5, 1-seeded, awned, beaked at 
the base of the receptacle; awn spiral, bearded within. — (stork'^c 
bill.) 

Order 7. Heptandria, Seven stamens. 

Exotic, 

Pelaroo^nium. Calyx 5-parted, upper division broader, ending in 
a capillary nectariferous tuoe ; corolla 5-petaled, irregular ; the two 
upper petals usually broader, with coloured veins; filaments 10, 3 of 
them usually without anthers ; arils 5, each 1-seeded, awned ; some of 
the awns spiral. — (stork geranium.) \ 

Order 10. • Decandria, Ten stamens. 

Gbra'nium. Calyx 5-leaved ; corolla 5-petaled, regular ; nectarife- 
rous glands 5, adhering to the base of the 5 alternating long filaments ; 
arils 5, 1-seeded, awned, beaked at the elongated top of the receptacle ; 
awn naked or smooth within, straight. 14. 73.— (cranebill, false 
rrow-foot, herb-robert.) 

Order 12. Polyandria. Many stamens, 

Althjb^a. Calyx double, outer one 6 or 9-cleft ; capsules many, ai 
ranged circularly, 1-seeded.— (hollyhock.) 

Mal"va. Calyx double, outer one 3-leaved, inner one 5-cleft ; caf>. 
•ules many, arranged circularly, 1-celled, l-seeded.— (mallows.^ 
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CI ASS XVI. DiADELPHiA. Stamens united by Jilaments in two 

sets. 

Order 5, to Order 8. Pent-octandria. From 5 to 8 stamens. 

Poltga'la. Calyx 5-leaved, permanent, unequal, 2 of the leafets 
wing-like, larger, coloured, corolla irregular (or rather, calyx 3-leaf- 
ed, corolla imperfectly papilionaceous ;) capsule obcordate, 2-celled, 
^valved. Keel of the corolla sometimes appendaged : seeds hairy - 
(snake root, milk-wort, low centaury, mountain flax.) 

Order 10. Decandria, Ten stamens. 
Legume loitkovl transverse divisions or portions ; seeds nunurotis, 

{Stigma pubescent.) 

' Pi'suM. Calyx with the divisions leaf-like, about equal : banner 
protruding 2 folds : style compressed, carinate, villose above : legume 
without down at the suture. — (pea.) 

La'thyrus. Calyx with the two upper divisions shorter : style flat, 
villose above, broacfer towards the top. (Stems mostly winged, leafeis 
2 or more, terminated by a divided tendril.)— (sweet pea.) 

(Stigma not pubescent.) 

Phase'olus. Keel, stamens and style spirally twisted together ; 
legfum compressed, falcate ; seeds sub-compressecf, reniform. — (bean.) 

Robi'nia. Calyx small, bell-form, 4-cleft, upper division 2-parted : 
banner large, reflexed, roundish, legume compressed, elongated, many 
seeded ; seeds compressed, small. — (locust tree.) 

Tripo'lium. Flowers sub-capitate ; legume included in the calyx^ 
not opening by valves, 1 to 4-seeded. Leaves always ternate. — 
(clover.) 

Lupi'NUs. Calyx 2-lipped, anthers, 5 oblong and 5 roundish j le- 
gume coriaceous.-T-(lupine.) 

CLASS xvn. sYNOENEsiA. Anthevs united. 

Order 1. Polygamia JSqualis. Disk and ray florets perfect^ 

A. Ftoret tigutate. 

Lkon'todon. Calyx imbricate, with flexible leafets ; receptacle nsb- 
ked : egret stiped. — (dandelion.) 

Lactu'ca. Calyx imbricate, cylindric, with the margin of the scales 
membranaceous; receptacle naked; egret simple, stiped; seed smooth, 
•—(lettuce.) . 

Car^dotjs. Calyx ovate, imbricat^ with prickly scales; receptacle 
vi! lo ^e ; egret pilose. — (comb-tooth thistle.) 

CkN^^ABA. Receptacle bristly ; calyx dilated, imbricate, scales with 
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Aeshy bases, emarginate and pointed ; egret plamosej se&sile.— fgardea 
articnoke.) 

B. Florets tubulous ; flower discoid. 

Eupa'to'rmjm. Calyx imbricated (rarely simple) oblong ; style long. 
cloven halfway down : egret pilose, scabrous, or rough papillose ; re^ 
ceptacle naked : seed smooth and glandular, 5 striate. — (bonesei 
Ihoroughwort, joepye.) 

Order 2. Polygamia swperjlua. Florets of the disk 'perfect 
those of the ray having pistils only, 

A. Flowers discoid ; the ray florets being obsolete. 

Tanace'tum. Calyx imbricate, hemispheric ; scales acuminate, rays 
obsolete, 3-cleft ; egret somewhat marginal ; receptacle naked. (Flow*- 
ers corymbed.) — (tansey.) 

Gnapha'lium. Calyx imbricate with the marginal scales rounded, 
scarious, shortish, glossy, coloured; receptacle naked ; egret pilose oi 
plumose, scabrous ; florets of the ray subulate, of the disk eniiie. 
Sometimes all the florets are perfect. — (life everlasting.) 

B. Flowers radiate ; the liguUUe ray florets very numifesi. 

{Receptacle Tiaked.) 

As'ter. Calyx imbricate, the inferior scales generally spreading, 
egret simple, pilose ; receptacle often deep pitted. Florets of the ray 
more than 10, except in a few species | colour purple or white, never 
y el low.^-(star-flower .) 

Soljda'go. Calyx oblong or sub-cylindric, with oblong, narrow, 
})ointed straight scales, imbricate, closed upon the flower; ray florets 
about 2, and fewer than 10, lanceolate, 2-toothed, equal to, or shorter 
than the calyx; filaments capillary, very short; style thread form, 
equalling the length of the stamens, stigma cleft, spreading; egret 
simple, pilose, scabrous; receptacle furrowed with dots or punctures; 
seeds oblong ovate.— (golden rod.) 

Chrysan'themum. Calyx hemispherical, imbricate, with the scales 
membranous at the margin ; egret none, or a narrow margin.-^ojc* 
eyed daisy, fever-few.) 

Exotic, 

Bel^'lis. Calyx hemispherical ; scales equal ; egret ; receptack 
tonical ; seed obovate.— (garden daisy.) 

Taoe'tes. Calyx simple, 1-leafed, 5-toothed, tubular: florets of the 
ray about 5, permanent ; egret 5 erect awns. — (marigold.) 

{Receptacle chaffy or hairy.) 

An^'themis. Calyx hemispherical ; scales with scarious margin^ 
nearly equal ; egret 0, or a membranous margin : florets of the laySoore 
ihan 5 ; receptacle chaflTs flat, with a rigid acu minate apex ; seed crown- 
ed with a membranous border or egret. — (may-weed, chamomile.) 

Order 3. Polygamia Fnistranea, Florets of the disk per 
feet, those of the ray having neither stamens nor pistils, 

HBUA!f"TH7«. Calyx imbricate, sub-sonarrose, leafy ; rcceptaci* 
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flat, chafiy ; egret S-leayed, chaff-like, cadacons.— (sunflower, jemsi^ 
l^m artichoke.) 

CLASS XVIII. GYNANDRiA. Stamens growing out of Ihe pistil. 

Order 1. Monandria. One stamen, 

A.. Anther adnate^ sub-ttmdihdl^ not caduams ; Tnasses of foVjen affixed 
by the base, and made up of angvlar particles, 

Or'^'chis. Corolla ringent-like, upper petal vaulted ; lip dilated, 
spurred beneath: masses of pollen 2, adnate, terminal. — (orchis.) 

Order 2, Diandria. T\do stamens. 

Ctfripe^dium. Calyx coloured, 4-leaved, spreading ; corolla 0, (by 
some the calyx is called a corolla;) nectary large, hollow, inflated; 
style with a terminant lobe, and petal-like appendage on the upper 
side. — (lady's slipper.) 

Order 5. Pentandria, Five stamens. 

Plants bearing seeds in follicles ; and pollen in masses called polli7iia, 

AscLE^piAs. Petals 5, reflected ; nectaries 5, concave, erect, con- 
taining little horns ; each stamen with a pair of pendulous masses of 
pollen, suspended from the top of the stigma ; follicles smooth.— 
(milk- weed, silk- weed.) 

CLASS XIX. MONCECiA. StamincUe and pistillate flowers on the 

same plant. 

Order 3. T^andria. Tliree stamens. 

Tt'pua. Ament cylindric, dense-flowered. Staminate flowers^ 
calyx obsolete, 3-leaved : corolla ; stamens 3 together, on a chafiy or 
hairy receptacle, united below into one. Pistillate flowers — ^below the 
staminate; calyx 0; corolla 0; seed 1, pedicelled; the pedicels sui^ 
rounded at the base with long hairs resembling an egret. — (cat-tail or 
reed mace.) 

Ca^rex. Aments imbricate (usually m cylindric spikes.) Stami- 
nate flowers — calyx scales single ; corolla 0. Pistillate flowers — calyx 
scale single; corolla inflated, monopetalous, 3-toothed at the apex; 
stigmas 2 u" 3 ; nut 3-sided, enclosed m the inflated, permanent corolla, 
which becomes an utriculous-like permanent aril. Sometimes dioeci- 
ous. — (sedge.) 

Compto'nia. Staminate flowers— ament cylindric, with calyx scales 
1 flowered; corolla 2-petaled or none; filaments 2-forked. Pisti/late 
flowers — ^spike or ament ovate ; corolla G-petaled (the corolla may be 
called a calyx ;) styles 2 ; not oval, l-celled. — (sweet fern.) 

Ze'a. Staminate flowers— calyx glume 2-flowered, awnless ; corolla 
Cltime awnless. Pistillate flowers — calyx glume 2*valFed (number oi 
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vn\vts uicreased hy cultivation ;) style 1, very Icng, filiform, pendi^ 
«uus; seed solitary, immersed in an oblong receptacle. — (Indian com.) 

Order 4. Tetrandricu Four stamens. 

Mo'Rus. Staminate flowers — calyx 4-parted ; corolla 0. PistJlate 
flowers — calyx 4-leaved ; corolla j styles 2, calyx becoming berry- 
like j seed 1. — (mulberry.) 

Order 5. Pentandria, Five stamens, 

Akiara^'^nthus. Staminate flowers — calyx 3 or 5-leaved ; corolla j 
stamens 3 or 5. Pistillate flowers — calyx and corolla as the stami 
natc; styles 3: capsule 1-celled, opening transversely ; seed 1. — (am^' 
ranth, red cockscomb.) 

Order 12. Polyandria, Many stamens, 
A. Stems not woody, 

Sagitta'ria. Staminate flowers— calyx 3-leaved ; corolla 3 petaled ; 
filaments mostly 24. Pistillate flowers — calyx and corolla as in the 
staminate ; germs many ; capsules aggregate, 1-seeded, not opening. 
— (arrow-head.) 

Ar'um. Spaiha cucullate, 1-leaved ; spadix not entirely covered 
with fructification ; being more or less naked above, with . pistillate 
flowers beneath, and staminate in the middle (sometimes a few are sta- 
minate beneath ; berry mostly 1-seeded, generally cirrose glandular 
beneath.) — (Indian turnip, wake-robin.) 

B. Stems woody, 

duER'cus. Staminate flowers — ament loose; calyx sub 5-cleft; co- 
rolia 0; stamens 5 to 10. Pistillate flowers — calyx 1-leal'ed, entire, 
scabrous,- being a woody cup ; style 1, stigma 2 to 5; nut or acorn 1- 
celled, l-seeded, coriaceous, surrounded at the base by the permanent 
calyx. — (oak.) 

Casta'nea. Polygamous. Staminate flowers — ament naked, linear : 
corolla (or calyx) 1-leaved, 5 or 6-parted ; stamens 10 to 20. Pistillate 
flowers— calyx 5 or 6-leaved, (or 5 or 6-Iobed) muricate ; germs 3 ; stig- 
ma pencil-form ; nuts 3, with coriaceous putamen, enclosed in t£» 
eolyx, becoming echinate. — (chesmut.) 

Order 15. Monadelphia. FilameTits united. 

A. Stems not woody. 
Exotic, 

Cucur'bita. Staminate flowers— calyx 5-toothed ; corolla 5-clcll ; 
filaments 3. Pistillate flowers— calyx and corolla like the staminate $ 
pistil 3-clcfl ; pomaceous berry large, 3 to 5Heelled ; seeds thickened at 
the margin.---(gourd, squash, pumpkin, water-melon.) 

RiciNus. Staminate flowers— calyx 5-parted: stamens numerous. 
Pistillate flowers. calvx3-parted: styles3or4-clefl: capsules echinatD, 
3-celled, 3 -seeded. — (castur-oil plant.) 
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B. Stetns vtoodif. 

Pi^Nus. Staminate flowers— calyx 4-leaved, peltate ; corolla 0: sta- 
mens many ; anthers naked, 2, sessile, 1-cellea. Pistillate flowers — 
calyx ui strobiles or cones, scales closely imbricate, 2-flowered : pisti] 
1 ; nui with a membranous wing.-^(pine.) 

CLASS ZZ. DioBCiA. SiamtTiaie and pUiillate flowers on di^ 

f event plants. 

Order 2. Diandria. Thoo stamens, 

Sa^ux. Staminate flowers — ament cylindric; calyx a 1-flowered 
0cale, with a nectariferous gland at the base ; stamens 1 to 6. Pistillate 
flowers — ^ament and calyx like the staminate ; stigmas 2, generally 2- 
cleft ; capsule 1-celled ; 2-yalved ; seeds many, with egret-like down. 

'willow.) 

Order 5. Pentandria, Five stamens. 

HxiM^'uLUs. Staminate flowers — cal]rx 5-leaved ; corolla ; anthers 
with two pores at the extremity. Pistillate flowers— calyx 1 -leaved ; 
entire, oblique, spreading; styles 2, seed 1, within the leaf-like calyx, 
infloresence strobile-form. — (hop.) 

Exotic. 

Can^'nabis. Staminate flowers— calyx 5-parted. Pistillate flowers 
-calyx 5-leayed, entire, gaping laterally ; styles 2 ; nut 2-yalyed, with- 
in the closed calyx. — (hemp.) 

Order 8. Octandria. Eight stamens. 

Po^puLUs. Staminate flowers — ^ament cylindric, caljrx a torn scale ; 
corolla turbinate, oblique, entire, supporting 8 to 30 stamens. Pistillate 
flowers — ament, calyx and corolla like the staminate; stigma 4 or 6» 
lobed : capsule 2-ceIled, 2-yalved, many-seeded ; seed with egret-liln 
hairs. Leaves have a tremulous motion. — (poplar, balm of Gfilead.), 

Note. The 21st Class, Cryptogamia being too difficalt foi the b&» 
ginner in Botany to analyze, is omitted. 



DESCRIPTION OF SPECIES OF PLANTS. 



7—1. ^SCULUS. (From the LAtin Exa. food.) 

Exotic. 

Bippocasf'lawuM^ (horse-cheslnut, w. J. h) leaves digitate, with about 
7 divisions ; corolla 5-petaled, spreading ; flowers in a panicle pyra* 
mid. 15. f. 

10—5. AGROSTEMMA. (From the Greek Agros^ a field, and 

sUmma^ a garland.) 

GUha'go^ (cockle. O. r. J. ®) hirsute ; calyx longer than the corolla; 
petals entire. 

3—2. AGROSTIS. {From Agros, a field.) 

Vulga'ris^ (red-top. O. J. %) panicle with smoothish branches, spread- 
ing in maturity ; outer valve of the corolla 3-nerved ; stipule short, 
truncate. 18. i. 

16—13. ALTHJEA. (From the Greek AUfieo, to heal.) 

Officina'lis^ (marsh mallows. 'Zj.) leaves downy, oblong ovate, obsolete^ 
ly 3-lobed, toothed. 

19—5. AMARANTHUS. (From a Greek word signifying nm 

withering.) 

MelanchoVicus^ (love-lies-bleeding, r. O^ glomerules axillary, pedniw 
cled, roundish ; leaves lance ovate, coloured. 

6 — 1. AMARYLLIS. (Latin name for a nywinh. 

Exotic, 

Farmosis^'simay Hacobea. ^21.) spatha 1-flowered; corolla nngent-like; 
petals declined. 

11—1. AMGYDALUS. 

Exotic, 

Ptr"sica^ (peach, r. M. T^) serratures of the leaves all acute, flowen 

sessile, solitary. 15. f. 
Sa'na^ (flowering almond. "Vi) leaves ovate, tapering to the base, sharp* 

ly serrate. 3. f. 

la— 13. ANEMONE.. (From the Greek anemos, the wmd.) 
Vtrginia'na, (wind-flower. O. g-w. Ju. %) stem dichotomous ; Icarcfl 
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in threes, ternate, upper ones opposite ; leafets gashlcibate and f e^ 
rate-acute; peduncles solitary, l-f!owered, elongated; seed oblong, 
woolly, mucronate, in heads. 18. i. 
Aicwwro'sa, (low anemone. O. r-w. M. %) stem 1-flowered ; caulin« 
leaves in threes, ternate; leafets wedge-form, gash lobed, toothed, 
acute ; corolla 5-6 petaled ; seeds ovale, with a short style, hooked. 
A variety, quiTtquejolia^ has lateral leafets deeply 2-cleft. 6. i. 

5 2. ANETHUM. 

Exotic. 

Orave'olenSj (dill.) fruit compressed ; plant annual 
Fasni'culum, (fennel.) fruit ovate ; plant perennial 

17—2. ANTHEMIS. 

Cot'^ula, ^mayweed. O. w. J. <g)) receptacle conic, chaff bristly, seed 
naked ; leaves 2-pinnate, leafets subalate, 3-parted. 10. i. 

Exotic, I 

No^bUts^ (chamomile, w. Au. %) leaves 2-pinnate ; leafets 3-partedJ 
linear subalate, sub-villous, stem branching at the base. Fragrant* 
4.i. 

8—2. ANTHOXANTHUM. (From the Greek Anthos, a flower, 

and XanUius^ yellow.) 

Oaora tvm (sweet vernal grass. O. M. Tj.,) spike oblong-ovate ; flo- 
rets sub-peduncled, shorter than the awn. An American variety, 
dUissimumy is larger and of a dark green. An elegant sabstitute.for 
the Leghorn grass. 10—18. i. 

13—2. ANTIRRHINUM. (From the Greek anti, like, and Wn, p 

snout.) 

lAna'ria^ (snap-dragon, y. Ju. %) erect, glabrous; leaves scattered, 
lanceolate -linear, crowded together; spikes terminal, dense-flower- 
ed; calyx glabrous, shorter than the spur. Flowers large— (toad 
flax.) ^Naturalized. 12—18. i. 

12—5. AaUILEGIA. (From Aquila, an eagle.) 

^Janade'n/sis^ (wild columbine. O. r. & y. Ap. 'Zj.) horns straight, 
stamens exsert, leaves decompound, (growing frequently in cre- 
vices of rocks. 15. i. 

Exotic, 

Vulga'ris^ (garden columbine. J. %) horns incurved ; leafv, stem an 
leaves glabrous ; leaves decompound. The nectariferous horns te- 
come numerous by culture ; one hollow horn within another. 15. i. 

11—5. ARONIA. 

Uotrya'jnum (shad bush, june-berry. O. w. Ap. h,) leaves oblong oval, 
cuspidate, glabrous when mature (when first expanded lancedaia 
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and downy;) flowers racemed; petals linear; germs puoesceni; 
segments of the calyx glabrous. 

19-- 12. ARUM. 

TrivkyVVuMi (Indian turnip, wild turnip, wake robin; O. p. g. & w. 
M. %) sab>caulescent ; leaves temate; leafets ovate: acuminate, 
spadix club-form : spatha ovate, acuminate, pedunclea with the la- 
mina as long as the spadix. One variety, vtreni, has a green spa- 
tha, another, atropurpureum, has a dark purple spatha; another, td- 
bum has a while spatha. 1 — 3. t 

18-^5. ASCLEPIAS. (From JEsaidapius^ the Founder of 

Medicine.) 

' 1. Leaves opposite, 

Syri'aca^ (common milkweed, O. w. p. Ju. %) stem -^ery simple ; 
leaves lanceolate-oblong, gradually acute, downy beneath ; nmoels 
sub>nodding, downy, 3 to five feet high; flowers in large, close clus- 
ters, sweet-scented — ^pollinia are fly traps. 3 — 5. f. 

Incama'ta^ (O. r. Ju. %) stem erect, branching above, downy : leaves 
lanceolate, sub-downy both sides ; umbels mostljr double at their ori- 
gin ; the little horn of the nectary exsert. A variety pulchra is more 
nairy. Var. glabra^ almost glabrous. Var. albat has white flowers. 
Damp. 3. f. 

6— -1. ASPARAGUS. (A Greek name.) 

Exotic. 

Offidna'^liSj (asparagus, Ju. %) stem herbaceous, unarmed, sub-erect, 
terete ; leaves bristle-form, soil ; stipules sub-solitary. I^aturalizea 
in the northern and southern districts. 4. f. 

17—2. ASTER. (A Star.) 
Leaves entire. 

Linariifi/'liuSj (star-flower O. p. y. Au. %) leaves thick-set, nerve^ 
less, linear, mucronate, dotted, carinate, rough, stifl*, those on the 
branches recurved ; stem sub-decumbent ; branches level topped, 1- 
flowered ; calyx imbricate, of the length of the disk ; stem rough, 
purplish. 

MuUtfl/oruSy (O. w-y. Au. to Nov. %) leaves linear, smoothish ; stem 
very branching, difiuse, pubescent; branchlets oneway; calyx im- 
bricate; scales oblong, scurvy, acute. 

Oya'neus, (O. b-p. Au. %) leaves linear-lanceolate, clasping, smooth ; 
Stem wand-like-panicled, very glabrous ; branches racemed ; scales 
of the calyx lax, lanceolate, equalling the disk, inner ones coloured 
at the apex. 3—1. f. Flowers many and large. This is the hand- 
somest of all asters. 

Leaves more or less cordate and ovate, serrate^ or toothed. 

Panieula'tus, (O. b-p. Au. to Nov. %) leaves ovate-lanceolate, subser- 
rate, petioied, glabrous; radical ones, ovale heart form, serrate, 
rough, petioied; petioles naked; stem very branching, glabrous; 
7 
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)>raiich€ts pilose; calyx lax, sub-imbricate. S— 4. f. Flowers 
smalU&h| numerous. 
Cordifo'lvus, (O. w. S. %) leaves heart-form, pilose beneath, sliarp ser- 
rate, petioled ; petioles winged ; stem panicled, smoolhish ; panicles 
divaricate ; calyx lax, sub-imbricate. Flowers small. 

Leaves lanceolate and ovate f lower ones serrate. 

Exotic, 

Ckinenf'siSy (china aster. ©) leaves ovate, thickly toothed, petioled j 
cauline ones sessile, at the base wedge-form ; floral ones lanceolate, 
entire ; stem hispid ; branches 1-flowered ; calyx foiiaceous. A 
variety has very full flowers, various coloured, and very short rays. 
Cultivated. < 

3—1. AVENA. 

Exotic, 

SaH'vat (oats S. O) panicled; calyx 2-seeded; seeds smooth, one of 
them awned. 

17— 2. BELLIS. (Perhaps from the Latin BeUus, handsome.) 

Exotic. 

Peren'^nis, (daisy, w. &, p. Ap. %) leaves obovate, crenate ; scape na- 
ked, 1 flowerea. 

1—2. BLITUM. (A Greek name.) 

Capita'tum^ (strawberry blite. O. r. J. ©) heads in a terminal splice^ 
not intermixed with leaves ; leaves triangular, toothed. 15. i. 

&-1. BORAGO. 
OjicinafliSf (borage, b. Ju. O) leaves alternate ; calyx spreading. 

14—2. BRASSICA. 

Exotic, 

Rapa, (turnip, cfj) root caulescent, orbicular, depressed, fleshy; radi- 
cal leaves rough ; cauline ones very entire, smooth. Var. rvtorbagaf 
has a turbinate, sub-fusiform root. 

OUa'cea^ (common cabbage, including all the varieties caused by cul- 
ture. ^) root caulescent, terete, fleshy; leaves smooth, glaucous, 
repand lobate. 

12—13. CALTHA. (Latin name for Marygold.) 

PahisfiriSf (O. y. Ap. n\) stem erect ; leaves cordate, sub-orbicular 
acute-crenate. 

5—1. CAMPANULA. (Latin name, meaning a small bell,) 

Ratwndifo'lia^ (flax bell-flower, hare-bell. O. b. J. %) glabrous ; radi- 
cal leaves heart reniform, crenate ; cauline ones linear, entire ; p»- 
nicle lax, few flowered ; flowers nodding. 

American'a^ (E. b. Au. 'i) leaves ovate lanceolate, long acuminate j 
lower ones sub-cordate with the petioles ciliate ; flowers axillary. 
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nearly sessile, in a terminal leafy raceme; corolla rab-rotate ; sQrW 
exsert. Cultivated. 2. f. 

20—5. CANNABIS 

Exotic. 

Sali'va^ (hemp. G. Au. <S)) stem pilose ; leaves petioled, digitate ; ItAf* 
ets lanceolate, serrate, pilose ; staminate flowers solitary aziUaiy i 
pistillate ones spiked. 4—10. f. 

5—1. CAPSICUM. (From Greek JTopto, to bite.) 

Exotic. 

An'^wwum, (guinea pepper, red pepper, cayenne pepper, y-g. w. Au 
<S>) stem herbaceous: peduncles solitary. From South America, 
10—18. i. 

17—1. CARDUUS. 

Pectina'tus, (comb-tooth thistle, E. p. J^) unarmed ; leaves decurren 
lanceolate, pectinately pinnatifid ; peduncles almost terminal, leaf 
less, very long, about 1-flowered ; flowers nodding, often discharg 
ing the pollen ; scales of the calyx linear spreading. 

19—3. CAREX. (From the Latin careo, to want.) 

ftSter^'iliSj (barren sedge. O. M. %.) spikelets in fives, sessile, approxi- 
mate ; fruit ovate, acuminate or somewhat beaked, 2-clefl, 3-sside<f 
compressed, scabrous at the margin ; equalling the obovaie acuiisk 
scale. 8. i. Wet. 

10—1. CASSIA. (A Latin name.) 

Muriland'^ica^ (wild senna, O. y. Au. %.) somewhat glabrous; leaves 
in 8 pairs, lance oblong, mucronate ; flowers in axillary i-acemes, 
and m terminal panicles ) legumes linear, curved. River alluvion. 
2—4. f. 

ChamoBcrist'^aj (cassia, partridge pea. E. y. Au. ©) somewhat gla- 
brous ; leaves linear, m many pairs, the glands of the petioles sub- 
pedicelled; two of the petals spotted ; legumes pubescent. A most 
elegant plant. 8 — 16. i. Dry sand, &c. 

19—12. CASTANEA. (Prom Castana^ name of an ancient City;) 

America'nay (chestnut. O. g. J. h) leaves lance-oblong, sinuate serrate^ 
with the serratures mucronate, glabrous both sides. Xjarge tree. 

2—1. CAT ALFA. (An Indian name.) 

C9rdif(/lia^ (M. w. & y. >2)' leaves simple, 'jordate, entire, by threes; 
flowers in panicles. 40—^. f. Grows wild in the Southern States, 
but with us is an exotic. 

5—1. CELASTRUS. 

Sean"denSf (false bittersweet, stafi* tree. O. y. w. J. Vi) stem twining; 
leaves oblong, acuminate, serrate ; racemes terminal. Retains its 
'(carlet berries throuerh the winter. 
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4-1. CEPHALANTHU8. 
Otnienia^lis, (button bush, O. w. Ju. Iri) leaves opposite and in threes, 
oval, acuminate. Inflorescence a round head. Swamps. Var. fiUh 
4S6enSf has the leaves and branchlets pubescent. 4—5. f. 

11— 3. CHEIRAKTHUS. (From the Greek cheir^ a hand, and an- 

Qas^ a flower.) 

Exotic. 

Chei n, f wall flower. J. '2|) leaves lanceolate, acute, glabrous ; branches 

angled ; stem somewhat of a woodv texture. 
An^'nuus^ (stock-july-flower. Ju; ©) leaves lanceolate, sub-dentate ob» 

tuse, hoary ; silique cylindric, with an acute apex. 

10—1. CHIMAPHILA. (From cheima, winter, and philos, a lover.) 

CMella^tUf (prince's pine, bitter winter-screen. O. r. w. Ju. %) leaves 
serrate, uniformly green, wedge-lanceolate, with an acute base; 
scape corymbed ; filaments glabrous. 

*— 1. CHIONANTHUS. (From chum, snow, and atUhos, a flower.) 

Virgin'^icaf (fringe tree> w. M. h) panicle terminal, trifid ; peduncles 
3-flowered ; leaves acute. Var. montanus^ leaves oval lanceolate, 
coriaceous, glabrous ; panicle dense ; drupe oval. Var. marilimui, 
leaves ovate-lanceolate, membranaceous, pubescent; panicle very 
lax ; drupe eleiptic. Berries purplish-blue. 

17—2. CHRYSANTHEMUM. (From chrusos, gold, and anthos, a 

flower.) 

Leucan'^ihemum, (ox-eyed daisy. O. J. %) leaves clasping, lanceolate^ 
serrate, cut-toothed at the base ; stem erect, branchmg. 12 — 20. i. 

Exotic, 

Partke'nivM, Tfeverfew) leaves petioled, compound, flat ; leafets ovate, 
gashed ; peduncles branching, corymbed ; stem erect. 

2 — 1. CIRCAEA. (From Circe, name of an enchantress.) 

LtUHia'na, (enchanter's night-shade, O. Aug. r— w. 01.) stem erect; 
leaves ovate, remotely toothed, opaque, nearly smooth. 1 — 2. f. 

12—13. CLEMATIS. (From KUma, a tendril.) 

Virgin^iea, (virgin's bower. O. w. Ju. \i) climbing ; leaves lemate ; 
leafets ovate, sub-cordate, gash-toothed and lobate, flowers panicled, 
dioecious. 15 — 20. f. 

10—3. COMPTONIA. (Named from Bishop Compton.^ 

Asplenifo'lia, (sweet-fern. O. g. Ap. T^) leaves long-linear, altematelf 
crenate-pinnatifid. 18—48. i. 

5—1. CONVOLVULUS. (From eonvolvo, to entvfine.) 

fWpens, (field bind-weed. O. w. & r. J. %) twining; leaves sagittate, 
with the apex acute and the lobes truncate, entire (some obtuse ;) 
bracts ^ute, longer than the calyx, and shorter than the middle oi 
the corolla ; peduncle angled, exceeding the petiole 
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ExoHc 
iHtrpu'reus, (common morning glory, b. p. J. ©) pubescent ; learei 
cordate, entire ; ped ancles 2 to 5 flowered ; pedicels nodding, thick- 
ened ; diyisions of the calyx lanceolate ; capsules glabrous. Culti* 
vated. 

4—1. CORNUS. (From Cotti/u, horn.) 

Canadeti'siSy (dogweed, low-cornel. O. w. M. ^4) herbaceous ; 'eaves 
at the top, whorled, veiny, involucres ovate, acuminate ; fruit glo- 
bose. 4---8. i. 
Flo'rida, (false box, dogwood tree, w. y. M. Yi) leaves ovate, acumi- 
. nate; involucres 4, very large, somewhat obcordate: fruit ovat^ 
15-30. f. 

11—6. CRATAEGUS. (From hratos, tough.) 

Cocd'nea, (thorn-bush. O. w. M. >2) thorny; leaves long petioled, 
ovate, acntely-lobed, serrate, glabrous ; petioles and pubescent ca- 
lyx glandular ; flowers pentagynous. Yar. viridis^ has lance ovatft 
leaves, sub-trilobate ; stem unarmed. 

3-1. CROCUS. 

Officinalis^ (saflron. y. '2|.) leaves linear, with revolute margins ; stig- 
ma exsert, with long-linear segments. Yar. sativus, having violet 
corollas. 

19—16. CUCUMIS. 

Exotic, 
Bati'vus^ (cucumber, y. Ju. ©) angles of the leaves straight ; pomaci>- 
ous berry oblong, scabrous. Brought from Asia. 

19—16. CUCURBIT A. (Latm word for gourd.) 

Exotic. 

Pruf'Oy (pumpkin, y. Ju. O) leaves cordate obtuse, sub 5-lobed, denti 

culate ; pomaceous berry roundish or oblong, smooth. Yar. foliro^ 

has the fruit more or less flattened. From Asia. 
Citrul^'lus^ (watermelon, y. Au. ©) leaves 6-lobed; the lobes sinuate 

pinnatifid, obtuse; pomaceous berry oval, smooth. Fruit watery. 

often striped. From Africa and the south of Asia. 

17—1. CYNARA. 

Exotic. 

ScoVymus, (garden artichoke. O. p. Ju. cf) very soft-pubescent; leaves 
broad lanceolate, sessile ; panicled racemes. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. (From kuon^ a dog, and glossa, tongue.) 

Offici^naUf (hound's-tongue. O. p. Ju. cD very soil-pubescent ; leaves 
oroad, lanceolate, sessile; panicled racemes. 

IS— 2. CYPRIPEDIUM. fFrom KupriSf name of Venus, and pp^ 

dum, a slipper.) 

Hkbei"eens^ (yellow lady's slipper, y. M. n\) stem leafy; lobe of the 
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Btyle oval-tordate, obtuse; outer petals broad-oval, obtuse; lip 
longer than the petals, split before. 

8—2. DACTYLIS. (From daktuUfS, a finger.) 

GUmera'ta (orchard grass. E. J. Ti-) panicle glomerate; leaves can- 
nate. 2— 3.f. 

5—1. DATURA. 

Stramor'ntum^ (thorn apple. O. w-b. Au. <g)) pericarps spinosc, erect, 
ovate; leaves ovate, glabrous, angular-dentate. 

. 5-2. DAUCUS. 

Caro'ta^ (carrot, w. J. cJ*) seeds hispid ; petioles nerved underside ; di. 
visions of the leafets narrow-linear, acute. 2 — ^3. f. 

12—2. DELPHINIUM. (From Delphis, a dolphin.) 

Exotic. 

ConsoViduvij (larkspur, b. Ju. 5>) nectaries 1-leaved j stem sub-divi- 
ded. Naturalized. 

10—2. DIANTHUS. (From Dios, Jupiter, and arUhos, a flower.; 

Arme'riaf (wild pink. r. Ju. <2>) flowers aggregate, fascicled ; scales of 
the calyx lanceolate, villose, equalling the tube. 1. f. 

Exotic. 

Darba'tuSj (sweet-william, r. &. w. Ju. %.) flowers fascicled; scales ci 

the calyx ovate-subulate, equalling the tube ; leaves lanceolate. 
CaryophyV'lus^ (carnation or pink, r. &l w. %) flowers solitary ; scales 

of the calyx sub-rhomboio, very short ; petals crenate, beardless ; 

leaves linear-subulate, channelled. By rich culture the stamens 

change to petals.* 

10 — 1. EPIQ^A. (Prom Epi^ upon, arid ge, the earth.) 

He'pens^ (trailing arbutus. O. r. & w. Ap. h) stem creeping; branches 
and petioles very hirsute ; leaves cordate-ovate, entire ; corolla cy- 
lindric. 

15—6. ERODIUM. (From Erodios, a heron.) 

Exotic. 

Ctco'nifimf (stork bill geranium. O) peduncled many-flowered; leaves 
pinnate; leaflets pinnatifld, toothed; petals oblong, obtuse; stem 
ascending. 

6—1. ERYTHRONIUM. (From Ervihros, red.) 

America'num^ (dog tooth violet, adder's tongue. O. y. Ap. '2|.) leaves 

* The camatioii diflSen from the cobunon phik onlj on account of a peculiar 
mode of culture. 

15 
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lance-oral, punctate; pet&ls oblong lanceolate, obtnse at the point ; 
inner ones 2-dentate near the bc^e; style clayaie; stigma entire 
(stigmas 3.) &— 8. i. 

17—1. EUPATORIUM. (From Eupator^ a king of Pontiis.) 

Perfolia'ttun^ (boneset, thorough-wort, O. w. Au. %) leaves connate 
perfoliaie, oblong serrate, rugose, downy beneath ; stem villose. 2.£ 

1 1—13. FR AGAR! A. (From Fragans, sweet smelling.) 

Virgtnia^na, (wild strawberry. O. w. M. Qj.) calyx of the fruits spread- 
ing; hairs on the petioles erect, on the peduncles close pressed; 
^eaves somewhat glabrous above. 

6-1. FRITILLARIA. (From FYUiUus, a dice box.) 

Exotic, 

imperia'liSj (crown imperial, r. A, y. M. %) flowers under a leafy crown, 
nodding; leaves lance-linear, entire. From Persia. 

6—1. GALANTHUS. (From Gate, milk, and anthos^ a flower.) 

Nivaflis^ (snow drop. w. Ap. '2|.) leaves linear, keeled, acute, radical ; 
scape 1-flQwered. 

fy -2. GENTIANA. (From OentiuSj a king of Illyria.) 

CrinVta, (fringed gentian. O. b. S. '2|.) stem terete ; branches long, 
1-flowc I ed ; leaves lanceolate, acute ; corolla 4-cleft; divisions obo- 
vate, ga.*h ciliate. 18. i. 

15—10. GERANIUM. (From Geranos, a stork.) 

Ahada'tum^ (crow foot or wild geranium. O. r. & b. J. %) erect ; pu- 
bescence reversed ; stem dichotomous ; leaves opposite, 3 or 5-part- 
ed, gashed ; upper ones sessile ; peduncles 2-flowered ; petals obo- 
vate. 1—2. f. 

Exotic, 

8anguin''eum, (bloody geranium. '2|.) peduncle 1-flowered leaves 5- 
parted, 3-cleft, orbicmar ; capsule oristly at the topi 

13—2. GERARDIA. (From Oerarde^ an ancient botanist.) 

Flowers yellow, 

Pla'va^ (False foxglove. O. y. Ju. '2|.) pubescent; stem nearly simple, 
leaves sub-sessile, lanceolate, entire or toothed ; lower ones snb-pin- 
natifid, gashed ; nowtrs axillary, opposite, sub-sessile. 2—3. L 

13—1. GLECHOMA. (A Greek name.) 

Bedeta'cea, (ground ivy, gill-overground. O. b. A r. M. '21.) leaves 
reniform crenate ; stem rooting. Yar. cordtUa^ leaves coraate. 
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17—2. GNAPHALIUM. (A Greek name.) 

MSargamia'ceum^ (large flower, life-everlasting. O. y. & w. Jo. %) leaves 
linear-lanceolate, gradually narrowinsr, acute ; stem branching above \ 
corymb fastigiate; flowers pedicelled. Flowers ^ith white pearly 
rays and yellow disks. 1 — ^2. f. 

13—1. H^DEOMA. 

Pulegii/ideSj (pennyroyal. O. b. J. ©) pubescent; leaves oblong, «er- 
rate; peduncles axillary, whorled. &— 8. i. 

17—3. HELIANTHUS. (From Elios, the sun, and anthoSj flower.) 

Exotic, 

Anf'nuuSj (common sunflower, y. & w. Jn. %) leaves all cordate, 3- 
nerved ; peduncles thickening upwards ; flowers nodding. 6 — 10. f. 

12—13. HEPATICA. (From Hepar, the liver.) 

AcutiVoba^ (heart-liverleaf. O. w. & b. Ap. %) leaves cordate, 3 to 5- 
lobed ; lobes entire, acute ; leaves of the calyx acute. Grows in 
woods, preferring the north side of hills and mountains. 5. i. 

America'na^ (kidney-liverleaf. O., w. &. b. Ap. %) leaves heartrreni- 
form, 3-lobed ; lobes entire, round-obtase ; leaves of the calyx ob- 
tuse. Grows chiefly in the woods, preferring the south side of hills 
and mountains. This is sometimes called the triloba, 5. i. 

1 — 1. HIPPURIS. (From ippos, a horse, and aura, tail.) 

Vidga'ris, (mare*s-tail. y-g, M. 9|) leaves lio'sa r, and lance linear, ver- 
ticillate. 

4—1. HOUSTONIA. (From Houston, a botanist.) 

Ceru'laa, (innocence, forget-me-not. O. b. & w. M. %) stem erect, se- 
taceous, dichotomous ; radical leaves spatulate ; cauline ones oblan- 
ceolate, opposite ; peduncles l-flowered, elongated. 4 — 6. i. Verv 
common m New England. 

20-^. HUMULUS. 

iM'pwiSj (hop. O. g-y. Au. %) stem twining with the sun ; leaveb 
lobed. 

10—2. HYDRANGEA. (From IR«/or, water, and angeion, a vessel.) 

Vidgafris, (h3rdrangea. E. w. Au. Tj) leaves oblong-ovate, obtuse at the 
base, acuminate, glabrous beneath ; cymes naked. 5. i. 

12-5. HYPERICUM. 

Ferfara'tium, (O. y. J. %) erect, branching ; stem 2-edged ; leaves ob- 
long, obtuse, transparently punctate; panicle terminal-brachiate, 
leafy ; petals twice as long ax :he acute, lanceolate calyx. This ia 
the common St. John's wort, so troublesome to farmers. 1 — 3. f. 
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5—1. IMPATIENS. (StgnifyiDg tm^t^ from the elasti^capsulc.) 

Pal^'lida^ (J6^c^-^cc<^} touch-me-not. O. y. Ju. <§)) peduncles solitary, 
2 and 4-ftowered ; nectary obtusely conic, dilated, shorter than the 
petals ; spur recurved, very short ; flowers sparingly punctate , 
leaves rhomb-ovate, mucronate-toothed. 2 — 1. f. 

Pul^va, has the corollas with crowded spots. 

Exotic. 

BaVsaminay (garden lady's slipper.) peduncles aggregate, 1-flowerea , 
leaves lanceolate, upper ones alternate *, hooded petal (or nectary) 
shorter than the other petals ; colour various. 

3 — 1. IRIS. (From /ft5, the rainbow.) 

Ver^vc^'oloTy (O. b. J. Tj.) leaves ensiform; stem acRte on one side; 
capsules oblong, 3-sided, with obtuse angles. 2 — 3. f. 

Exotic, 

Plica'ta^ (garden iris. p. w. M. %) bearded; stem many flowered 

higher than the leaves: petals undulate-plicate, erect ones broadest. 

18-24. i. 
Pu'nUla^ (dwarf-flower-de-luce. b. M. %) bearded; scape 1-flowered; 

eaves ensiform, glabrous; tabe of the corolla ezsert ; petals ob«Dng. 

obtuse. 6—10. i. 

3—9. IXIA. (From Lda, birdlime.) 

CAi»e»"iM, (blackberry-lily. y. r. J. %) corolla about 6 petaled ; stes 
flexQous; leaves ensiform. 

2 — 1. JASMINUM. (From lon^ violet, and osme^ odour.) 

PnWicanSf (jasmine, y. \i) leaves alternate, ternate, simple; leafcts 
obovate, wedge-form, obtuse ; branches angled. 

10—1. KALMIA. (From Kalm, a botanist.) 

Latifo'liaj (}gi\iTeL E. w.&r. Ju. I2) leaves long petioled, scattered, and 

in threes, oval, smooth both sides; corymbs terminal, with viscid 

hairs. 3—20. f. 
Angustifo'lia^ (sheep laurel. O. J. h) leaves in threes, petioled, oblong, 

obtuse, sometimes rusty beneath; corymbs lateral; bracts linear; 

peduncles and calyx with glandular hairs. Var. ovata^ taller * 

leaves broader, sub-ovate. 2 — 3. f, 

17- -1. LACTUCA. (From Lac, milk.) 

Exotic, 

SaH'v^, (lettuce, y. Ju. O) leaves roundish ; cauhne ones cordate ; 
stem corymbed. Yar. romana^ has oblong, straight leaves, narrow- 
ed at the base. Var. laciniata, has the lower leaves pinnatifid, and 
the upper ones runcinate. 
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16—10. LATHYRUS. (A Greek name.) 

Bxottc, 

Odora'iuSj (sweet pea. J. ® ) pedancles 2-flowered ; tendril with ^vate 
oblong leafets; legumes hirsute. 

9—1. LAURUS. 

Sas^'safraSf (sassafras tree. O. y. M. h) leaves entire and lobed on the 
same plant; flowers mostly dioecious. 10—25. f. 

13—1. LAVANDULA. (From Lavare, to wash.) 

Exotic, 

Spi'ea^ (lavender. An. %) leaves sessile, lance linear, with revolnte 
margins ; spike interruptedly naked. 

17—1. LEONTODON. (From Leon, a lion, and odtms, a tooth, m 

allusion to its leaf.) 

TaraTfacwM, (dandelion. O. y. Ap. %) outer caljz reflexed : scape 1- 
flowered, leaves rancinate, with toothed divisions. IntroducecL 

fr-1. LILIUM. 

PhiladeV'phicum, (red lily. O. r. y. J. %) leaves whorled, lance linear ; 
corolla erect, bell-form, spreaiung ; petals lanceolate, having claws. 
1— 3. f. 

EzaHc. 

Can^didiiMf (wliite lily. w. J. %) leaves lanceolate, scattered, tapering 

to the base ; corolla bell-form, glabrous within. 
BuUf^'iferum, (orange lily. y. J. %.) leaves scattered, 3-nerved; corolla 

campanulate, erect, scabrous within. 

5-5. LINUM. 

Exotic, 

UsiUUis'^simMn, (flax. b. Ju. (g)) leafets of the calyx, acute, 3-nerved*, 
petals crenate ; leaves lanceolate, alternate ; stem sub-solitary. 

5—1. LOBELIA. (From Label, a botanist.) 

Cardina'lis, (cardinal flower. O. r. Ju. %) erect, simple, pnbescent , 
leaves lance-ovate, acuminate, denticulate; racemes somewhat one 
sided, many flowered; stamen^ longer than corollas. Damp. 1 — 2. f. 

hifla'ta, (wild tobacco. O. b. Ju. ©) erect, branching, very hirsute ; 
leaves ovate, serrate ; racemes leafy ; capsules inflated. 12 — 18. i. 

5—1. LONICERA. (From Lonicer, a botanist.) 

Sempervi'rens, (E. r. y. M. h) spikes with distant, nakedish whorls; 
corollas sub-equal; tube ventricose above; leaves'ovate, and obovate, 
glaaeoDS beneath ; upper ones connate perfoliate. Leaves perennial. 

Exotic, 

Capri'folium, (hone3rsuckle. \i) corollas ringent-llke, terminal ; sessile 
leaves connate perfoliate at the top. 
1ft* 
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14—1. LUNARIA. (From Lwna^ the moon.) 

Exotic^ 

Rid/ivi'va^ (satin flower, b-p. %) leaves with mncronate teeth ; silicles 
tapering to both ends. Flowers odorous. 

16-10. LUPINUS. (A Latin name.) 

Peren'*nis^ (wild lupine. O. b. M. M stem and leaves smoothisn; 
leaves digitate, with about 8 to 10 leafets, which are oblanceolaie, 
obtusish : calyxes alternate, not appendaged \ banner emarginate, 
keel entire. 1^— 18. i. 

4 — 1. LYCIUM. (From Lyda^ a coxmtry of Asia.) 

Exotic. 

Barba'^runif (matrimony vine. J. r. y. \i) stem angled ; branches erec', 
leaves lanceolate, tapering to both ends ; calyx mostly 3-cleft. 

5—1. LYSIMACHIA. (From Lysimachus^ an ancient king.) 

$tru/'iaj (loose strife. O. y. Ju. %) raceme terminal, very long, lax; 
leaves opposite, lanceolate, sessile; petals lanceolate, spreading. 
1—2. f. 

15-13. MALVA. 

Rotundifo'liaf (low-mallows. O. r. w. J. %) leaves heart-orbicular, ob- 
soletely 5-lobed ; peduncles bearing the fruit declined ; stem pros- 
trate. Very common. 

Exotic, 

Sylves^'triSj (mallows, r-b. I. ^ and %) stem erect ; leaves about 7- 
lobed, acutish; peduncles and petioles hairy. 

13—1. MENTHA. 

Exotic. 

Ptperi'ta^ (peppermint, p. Au. %) spike» obtuse, interrupted below; 
leaves sub-ovate, somewhat glabrous, petioled ; stem glabrous at 
the base. Naturalized. I — % f. 

VirVdis, (spear mint. p. Au.) leaves lanceolate, sessile ; spikes elonga- 
ted, interrupted ; stamens long. 1 — 2. f. 

5—1. MIRABILIS. (In Latin, admirabU.) 

Exotic, 

Jat'^apa, (four o'clocir. r. y. Ju. %) flowers heaped, peduneled; leaves 
glabrous. 

2—1. MONARDA. (From Monard£Si a Spanish physician.) 

THd'^i/mAy (mountain mint. O. r. J. Q^) leaves ovate, acuminate, sub* 
cordate, somewhat hairy ; flowers in simple or proliferous heads ; 
^uter bracts large, coloured, lanceolate. Var. angustifolia^ leaves 
iance-ovate, acuminate, pubescent ; stem pubescent. 18—24 i 
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10—1. MONOTROPA. (From monos, single, and irepo, tc turn.) 

Vnifio'roy (bird's nesi, Indian pipe. C w. J. %) stem 1-flowered flower 
nodding at first, at length ereC scales of the stem apprc ximate. 
Whole plant ivory white at firs' 4 — 8. i. 

iO—i, ^ .ORUS. 63. 

Exotic. 

Ai/ba, (white mulberry. M. h) leaves heart^form, with oolique base& 
ovate or lobed, unequally serrate, smoothLsh. From China and 
Persia. Naturalized. 16—20. f. 

13—1. NEPETA. (From Nepet, a town of Tuscany.) 

Cata'ria^ (catmint, catnep. O. b-w. %.) hoary pubescent ; flowers ir 
whorlcd spikes ; leaves petioled, cordate tooth serrate. 

8—1. CENOTHERA. (From cenos, wine, and tkera, a beast. 

Capsules tlongaiei, sessile, 

Bien'^niSf (scabish, evening primrose. O. y. J. J^) stem village, sca- 
brous; leaves lance-ovate, flat-toothed; nowers sub-spiked, sessile; 
stamens shorter than the corolla. 3—5. f. 

la-l. ORCHIS 

SpecUM^liSf (O. r. M. %) lip obovate, undivided, crenate, retuse, petals 
straight ; lateral ones longest ; spur clavate, shorter than the germ; 
bracts longer than the flowers ; stem leafless. 3—6. i. 

13—3. P^ONIA. (From Paon^ aa an<!ient Physician.) 

Officina^liSy (peony, r. J. %.) leaves decompound ; leafets lobed, lobes 
broad-lanceolate, capsules downy. 

13-1. PAP AVER. (Ola Latin name.)' 

Exotic. 

Somnifyrwm, (opium poppy. J. ©) calyx and capsule glabrous ; leav 
clasping, gashed, glaucous. 

15—7. PELARGONIUM. (From Pelargos, a stork.) 

Exotic. 

1. ffearJ^ stemless: root tuberous, 

Tru^'t*^ (mourning geranium,) umbel simple ; leaves rcugh-haiTt.d, 
pinnate, leafets bipinnatifid ; divisions oblong acute. F.owers daik 
green. 

2. IjMLves simple^ not angled. 

Odorolis^'simfum, (sweet scented geranium. T^) peduncles sub-5-flow- 
ered ; leaves round cordate very soft. 

3. Leaves simple^ mart or less angled, or lobed. 
Zoni»*ie, (horse-shoe geran ium. Iz) umbels man v-flowere<? ; eaves heart 
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orbicular, obsoletelj lobed, toothed, ivith « eolonred xone or bsiMl 
aroand near the margin. 
(luercift/lium^ (oak-leaf geraniv n. \i) umbels sub-many-fiowered ; 
leaves cordate, pinnatifid crena i \ sinuses rounded ^ filaments as- 
cending at the apex. 

13—2. PENTSTEMON. (From *Vn<«, 5, and stewion, a stamen.) 

Ihibes^^cens^ (beard tongue. O. w. p. J. %) stem hairy ; leaves serrulate, 
lance-oblong, sessile ; flowers panicled \ the barren filament bearded 
from the apex to below the middle. 

3—2. PHALARIS. (From Phdhs, shining.) 

America*na^ (rit)bon grass, wild canary grass. E. Ju. ^21.) panicle ol>- 
long, spiked ; glumes of the calyx boat-shaped, serrnlate ; corolla 
unequal; rudiments hairy. Var. piita, leaves variously striped. 
This >uriety is the ribbon grass of the gardens, d— 6. f. 

16—10. PHASEOLUS. (From Phasetdus, a Uttle boat, from the 

shape of its pod.) 

Exoiic, 

Vulga'ris^ (common pole bean. p. w. Ju. <S)) stem twining ; racemes 
solitary, shorter than the leaves ; peduncles in pairs ; bracts smaller 
than the calyx, spreading; legumes pendulous. From the East 
Indies. 

Nu'imSj (bush bean, six weeks b^an. ©)stem erect^ smooth; bracts 
larger than the calyx; legumes pendulous, .compressed, mgose. 
Seeds variously coloured. 

11—1. PHILADELPHUS. (From MU, to love, and iOelphos, a 

brother.) 

Exotic. 

CaroTiafrinSj (mock orange, false syringa. w. J. h) styles distinct ; 
leaves ovate, sub-dentate. 

^—2. PHLEUM. 

PraUTif'se^ (timothy grass. O. J. ^21. and cT) spike eylindric, calyx mo- 
cronate awned; keel oiliate; awn shorter than the calyx; culm 
erect. Introduced. 2—3. f. 

5—1. PHLOX. (From PWor, aflame.) 

Panicuta'ta^ (smooth-stem lichnidia, r. w. Ju. %) glabrous erect, 
leaves lanceolate, narrowing gradually fiat ; margins rough ; co 
rymbs panicled, divisions of the corolla rounded j calyx awned. 
Cultivated, a— 3. f. 

10— 10. PHYTOLACCA (From Pkuior, a plant, and Imcca^ gum.) 

DecaWdra, (poke- weed. O. w. Ju. %) leaves ovate, acute &1 both ends • 
flowers racemed ; berries flattened at the ends. 3—6. f. 

19—16. PINUS. 

heaves solitary wiik separate bases. 

Canaden"nft (hemlock tree. O. M. h) leaves flat ; denticulate, 2-rankec t 
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6trobi2er cvate. terminal, scarcely longer uan the leaves. The bark 
is its^d in tanning leather. 

16—10. PISUM. 

Exotic. 

Sati'^vtaa^ (pea. p. w. J. O) petioles terete ; stipules round and cre- 
nate at the base; peduncles many (lowered. Var. umbetlatumf {ho- 
quet pea,) has the stipules 4-ciell acute. Var. quadralvm, (quadrate 
pea,) fruit ash colour, 4-sided. Var. kuanile, (dwarf pea,) stem erect, 
not climbing; leafets roundish. 

5—2. POA. 

Praten'^siSf (meadow grass. O. J. %) panicle diffuse; upper leave* 
much shorter than the smooth sheaths; florets acute, 5 nerved, 
webbed at the base; stipule short truncate; root creeping. 2 — 3. f. 

12—1. PODOPHYLLUM. (Frbm paws, a foot, and pkuUon, a leaf.) 

FtUa'tum, (wild mandrake, may-apple. O. w. M. %) stem termmated 
with 2 peltate palmate leaves ; flower single, inserted in the fork, 
formed by the petioles of the leaves. Sometimes the plant is three 
leaved, and sometimes the flower is inserted on the side of one ot 
the petioles. 1 — ^2. f. 

16—6. P0LY6ALA. (From polus, much, and gala, milk.) 

Paucifo'lia, (flowering wintergreen. O. r. M. %) small, large flow- 
erea; stem simple, erect, naked below; leaves ovate, acute, gla- 
brous near the top of the stem ; flowers crested, terminal, about ia 
threes. 3 — 4. i. 

90-8. POPULUS. 

Exotic. ' 

Dilata'ta, (lombardy poplar, Italian poplar, Ap. q) leaves glabroot 
both sides, acuminata*, serrate, deltoid, the breadth equal to, or ex- 
ceeding the length ; branches erect, close to the stem. 

11—13. POTENTILLA. (From poterUia, power.) 
Leaves digitate in fives, rarely in sevens. 

Canaden'sis, (commoii five finger. O. y. M. %) procumbent, sub-ra- 
mose, whitish silky ; stipules ovate, gashed ; leaves wedge obovate, 
gash toothed ; stem ascending, and creeping hirsute ; peduncles so* 
litary, donated ; divisions of the calyx lance-linear, petals orbicu- 
lar, subneniire, of the length of the calyx. 

13—1. PRUNELLA. 

Vulga'riSy var. pennsytvanica, (heal-all, self-heal. O. J. %) leaves peti- 
oled, oblong-ovate, toothed at the base; lips of the calyx unequal; 
dipper one truncate, awned ; stem ascending. 6 — 12. L 
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15^1. PKUNUS. 

Mowers %n racemes. 

Vxrginia'rui^ (wild cherry, rum cherry, cabinet cherry. O. W. M. I2) 
racemes erect, elongated ; leaves oval-oblong, acuminate, unequally 
serrate, glabrous both sides; petioles generally bearing 4 glands. 
In open fields the limbs of this tree spread out into an elegant oval 
top ; but in dense forests it grows to a very great height, with a few 
contracted branches. 

Ezatic. 

Cer^'asus^ (garden cherry, w. r. I2) umbel sub-peduncled ; leave lance- 
ovate, glabrous, conduplicate. 

Dcmes^'tica^ (plum. w. Ivf. fj) peduncles sub-solitary*, leaves lance- 
ovate, convolute ; branches tbornless. 

10—1. PYROLA. (Prom jiyrus^ a pear, from the form of its leaf.) 

Rotwndifi/lia^ (shin leaf, pear leaf, wintergreen. O. w. J. %) style de- 
clined ; leaves rounded, or broad oval, obsoletely serrulate, sub-cori- 
aceous, shining; petiole about as long as the lamina; scape many 
flowered. 6—12. i. 

11—5. PYRUS. 

ExoHc. 

Cammu'niSf (pear. E. w-r. M. h) leaves ovate, serrate, (rarely entire;) 
peduncles corymbed. 

Ma'luSj (apple. E. w-r. M. T^) flowers in sessile umbels ; leaves ovate- 
oblong, acuminate, serrate, glabrous; claws of the petals shorter 
than the calyx ; styles glabrous. Var. syivestriSf (wild apple,) leaves 
ovate serrate ; fruit small, austere. 

11>— 12. Q.UERCUS. 

Albay (white oak. O. M. T7) leaves oblong, sinuate pinnatxfid, pube- 
scent beneath ; lobes obtuse, entire, narrowed at their bases, parti' 
cularly on full grown trees ; fruit peduncled ; calyx somewhat bowl 
form, tubercled, flattened at the base ; acorn ovate. The most use- 
ful timber in America. 70—80. f. 

12—13. RANUNCULUS. (From rana, a frog.; 

dfcrtSf (crow foot, butter cup. O. y. M. %) hairs close pressed, leaves 
3-parted; many-cleil; upper ones linear; peduncles terete; calyx 
spreading. 1—2. f. 

14—2. RAPHANUS. 39. 63. 

Exoiic. 

SaH'vus, (garden radish, w. J. (S)) leaves lyrate; silique terete; to- 
rose, 2-celled. There are several varieties of this species— one has 
a fusiform, another a globose, another a black root 

5—1. RIBES. 

TH^ruMf (wild ffooeeberry. A. g. M. T^) spine sub-axillary; leaves 
glabrous, 3— 5-lobed, ^ash-toothed ; peduncles sub 34lowered, wilii 
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tne pedicels elongated ; bracts very short ; petals spatulate, nndn- 
iate ; style hirsute, half 2 ur 3>cleft, ezsert ; berry glabrous. Ber- 
ries pale red. ^—4. f. 

Kxotu. 

fiufbrum^ (currant, g. M. T^) unarmed; racemes glabrous, nodding; 
corolla flat; petals obcordate ; leaves obtusely 5-lobed ; stem erect. 
Berries red. 5^—4. f. 

19—15. RICINUS. 

Ofmmu^ntSf vcastor-oil plant. O) leaves peltate, palmate ; lobes lanceo- 
late, serrate ; stem with hoary mealiness. 4--'6. f. 

IG— 10. ROBINIA. (From Robin, a French botanist.) 

Psevd(hata'cuLj (locust tree, false acacia. A. w. M. 1^) leaves pinnate 
with a terminal leafet ; stipules thorny, or a thorn ; racemes pen- 
dant ; teeth of the calyx unawned ; legumes smooth. 30—40. f. 

11-13. ROSA. 

Rubigiru/sa, (sweet briar, r. J. T^) ^erm ovate ; peduncles and petioles 
glandular hispid; petioles somewhat prickly; stem glabrous; 
prickles scattered, hooked slender; leafets (5 or 7) ovate, serrate, 
sub-glandular beneath. 3 — i. f. 

Exotic. 

Damasce'fMf (damask rose. w. r. J. T^) calyx half pinnate^ germ ovate, 
turgid, (thickened near its top,) bristly ; stem and petioles prickly, 
leafets ovate, pointed, downy oeneath. 

A^ksa/saj (moss rose. r. Au. ^) germs ovate ; calyx, peduncles, peii^ 
oles, and branches hispid, glandular viscid, (moss-like ;) spines of 
the branches scattered, straight. 

CiimafM/mea, (cinnamon rose, f?) germs globose ; germs and pedu/i- 
cles glabrous ; stem with stipular prickles ; petioles somewhat un- 
armed ; leafets oblong. Stem brown cinnamon colour. 

11—13. RUBUS. 

Oieus, (garden raspberry, w. M. >2) leaves quinate-pinnate, and ter- 
nate ; leafets rhomb-uvate, acuminate, downy ber eath ; petioles chan- 
nelled ; stem pricklv, hispid flowers sub-panicle>i. Var. ajnericanu^ 
branchlets nearly glabrous ; stem and petioles terete ; leaves alV leT- 
nate ; pedicels somewhat prickly. 4 — 6. f. 

fyd^ra'tuSj (flowering raspberry, r. J. I?) unarmed, erect, viscid, nis- 
pid; leaves simple, acuteljr 3 or 5-lobed ; corymlx terminal, spread- 
ing. Flowers large ; berries rather dry and thin. 3 — 6. f. 

10—1. RUTA. 
Exotic. 

Orave'oUnSjiruef) leaves more than decompoimd; leafets oblong, i 
minal ones obovate ; petals entire. 

19—12. SAGITTARIA. (Grom sagiUa, an arrr w.*^ 

Sagiltifo'lia^ (arrow head. O. w. Ju. %) leaves lanceolate acute, i^ 
filiate ; lol)es lanceolate acute, straight. l-<-2. f. 
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1—1. SALICORNIA. (Prom an old French word, salu^rr.) 

Berba^cea^ (samphire, glasswort. L. Au. ©) herbaceous, spreading • 
joints compressed at the apex, emar^inate bifid. Var. virginica, has 
She branches undivided, and the jointed spikes very long. The 
fructification is very obscure ; but it may be known oy its leaflet 
nearly cylindric jointed branches. It grows in salt marshes alon? 
the sea-board, and at Onondaga salt springs. 12—18. i. 

90— 2. SALIX. 

Babyloni'ca^ (weeping willow. M. f2)hranchlets pendant; leaves lance- 
olate, acuminate, serrate glabrous, upper and iower sides of different 
colours; stipules roundish, contracted; aments flower at leafing 
time ; germs sessile, ovate, glabrous. Supposed to be the willow on 
vhich the Israelites hung their harps, when captive in Babylon. In- 
troduced. 

2 — 1. SALVIA. (From salvo^ to save.) 

Exotic. 

f^ftdna'^liSf (sage. b. J. 71. or l^) leaves lance-ovate, crenulate; whorls 
few-flowered ; calyx mucronatc. 

5—3. SAMBUCUS. 

Canadertf^siSf (black-berried-elder. O. w. J. Tj) branchlets and petioles 
' glabrous ; leafets about in 4 pairs, oblong-oval, glabrous, snining, 
acuminate ; cyme Isix, divided into about 5 parts. 8 — 15. f. 

1^5—1. SANGUINARIA. (From 5an^t5, blood.) 

Cttnaden^'sis^ (blood-root. O. w. Ap. %) leaves sub-reniform, sinuate- 
lobed ; scape 1-flowered. A variety, has linear petals. 6---10. i. 

10—2. SAPONARIA. (From sapo, soup.) 

Exotic, 

OMdnafliSf (soapwort, bouncing bet. w. J. TO calyx cylindric; leaves 
lance-ovate, opposite sub-connate, entire, rrobably introduced, and 
naturalized. 10^18. i. 

10—2. SAXIFRAGA. (From saxum, a stone, trndfrangOf to 

break.) 

SarmerUosaj (beef-strak geranium, w. Au. %) leaves roundish, tooth- 
ed, hairy; sendiLg on^ creeping shoots; 2 petals in each flower 
longer. 

15—1. SCI3 TELLARIA. (From sctUella, a shield.) 

VtUert/U/ra^ (mad-« iog, scull-cap, hood-wort. O. b. Ju. %) branching 

Slabrous ; leaves long-oetioleu, ovate, toothed ; cauline ones sub-cor- 
ate ; racemes 1 Ueral, leafy. Damp. 1 — 2. f. 

3—2. SECALE. 

Cerea'le. (rye. J. cf) glumes and bristles scabrons-ciliate; coroIU 
smootn. Introduced. 

KV— 3. 81LSNB. (From SilenuSj a bacchanalian of ancient times.) 
^ennsylva'nica, (piiLk-catchfly. p. M. J. %.) viscidly pubescent ; radical 
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leaves vedge-form; stem-leayes lanceolate; panicles trichotomous; 
peials slisfhtly emarginate, verv obtuse, sab-crenate.'8--13. i. 

14-2. SINAPIS. 

Exotic, 

PiVgra, rcommon mustard, jr. J. (g)) siliqne glabrous, 4-angled, close 
Dressed to the stem; leases at the top lance-linear,, entire, smooth. — 
Naturalized. 

15—3. SISYRINCHIUM. (From nes, a hog, and nm^At^, a snout.) 

An"ceps^ (blue-eyed grass. O. b. J. %) scape (or culm) simple, 3-ed^ed 
or 2-winged; glume-like, spatha of 2 unequal valves, extending 
above the flower; petals mucronate. 6—12. i. 

5— L SOLANUM. (From solor, to comfort.) 

DuUana'ra^ (bittersweet. E. p-b. Ju. T7) stem unarmed, woody, climb- 
ing; lower leaves mostly cordate, glabrous; upper ones mostly gui- 
tar-hastate, few-flowered ; corymbs opposite to the leaves. 

Exotic, 

T^bero'suMy (potato, b. w. Ju. T2) stem wing-angled, unarmed ; leavet 
interruptedly pinnate; leafets entire; flowers sub-corymbed ; roots 
knobbed-tuberous. Cultivated. 

17—2. SOLID AGO. (From solido, to strengthen.) 

Canaden^'siSf (canadian golden-rod. O. y. Ju. 71.) stem downy; leaves 
lanceolate, serrate, rough; racemes copious panicled, recurved; rays 
hardly longer than the disk; stem angular; leaves sessile, threa 
inches long, sometimes nearly entire. 2—5. f. 

EjoUrifioWa^ (side-flowered golden rod. y. Au. %) stem erect, a little 
hairy; leaves lanceolate, slightly 3-nerved, glabrous, rough-edged; 
lower ones sub-serrate; racemes panicled, a little recurved; flowers 
large, the rays being much longer than the calyx ; stem striated, 
often purplish, pinnatifld, with numerous lateral flowering branches. 
a— 3. f. 

3—2. SORGHUM. (An Indian name.) 

Exotic, 

Sacchara'Pam^ (broom-com. y. g. Au. ©) panicle somewhat whorled, 
spreading ; seeds oval ; glumes covered with permanent softish hairs ; 
leaves linear. From the East Indies. 6 — 8. f. 

2—1 . SYRINGA. (From a fabulous nvmph, Syrinx^ who was chang- 
ed into a reed, or perhaps more prooably from its Turkish name, 
Scrinx, The wooa is used by the Turks for making pipe-stems.) 

Vulga'riSf (lilac, b-p. w. M. h) leaves cordate; flowers in a thyrse. 
Per^'sica, (persian lilac, b. M. h) leaves lanceolate, entire and pioh 
natifid. 

17—2. T AGETES. (From Tages^ a fabulous deity of ancient times.) 

Exotic, 
Erec^tdf (african marigold, y. Ju. ©) leaves pinnate; leafets lanceo* 

16 
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late, cilitate serrate; peduncles 1-flowered, incrassate; sab-inllaied; 
calyx angkd. 

17—2. TANACETUM. 

Exotic, 

Vulga're^ (tansey. y. Ju. %) leaves doubly pinnate, gash-serrale. Na- 
turalized. Var. cfispum^ (double tansey,) leaves crisped and demM*. 

13—1. TEUCRIUM. (From Teuur, a Trojan prince.) 

Ctmaden^se^ (wood sage, j^ermander. O. r. Ju. %) pubescent; leaves 
lance-ovate, serrate, petioled ; stem erect; spikes whorled, crowded; 
bracts longer than tne calyx. Var. virginicvM^ upper leaves sub- 
sessile ; bracts about the length of the calyx. 1—3. t. 

13—1. THYMUS. (Prom thvmos, force.) 

ExoHc, 

VvIga'riBt (thyme, b-p. J. 1|., li) erect; leaves ovate and linear, revo- 
lute ; flowers in a whorled spike. 

6—1. TRADESCANTIA. (From Tradescant, a botanist.) 

Virgini^ca, (spider wort. b-p. M. %) erect, branching ; leaves lanceo- 
late, elongated, glabrous* flowers sessile ; umbel-compact pubescent 
Cultivated. 1—2. f. 

16—10. TRIFOLIUM. (From fres, 3, and foHvm, a leaf.) 

Rie'pens, ([white clover. O. w. M. %) creeping; leafets ovate-oblong, 
emarginate, serrulate ; flower in umbelled heads ; teeth of the calyx 
sub-equal ; legumes 4-seeded. 

PreUcn^^se^ (red clover. O. r. M. %) ascending, smoothish, leafet ovate, 
sub-entire ; stipules awned ; spiKes dense-ovate ; lower tooth of the 
calyx shorter tnan the tube of the corolla, and longer than the other 
teeth. 2—3. f. 

6—3. TRILLIUM. (From trUix, triple.) 

Kreef'tuMf (false wake robin. O. p. w-y. %) peduncles erect or erectish, 
with the flowers a little nodding ; petals ovate, acuminate, spreading ; 
equalling the calyx ; leaves rhomboid, acuminate, sessile. Var. aira- 
pwfu/reum^ petals large, dark purple. Var. albiimj petals smaller, 
white ; germ red. Var. >2av«m, petals yellow ; both petals and calyx 
leaves longer and narrower. 12 to 18 inches high. Leaves often ^ 
to 4 inches broad. Pedtmcles about 3 inches long. 9—16. i. 

3—2. TRITICUM. (From UrOf to beat or thresh.) 

ExaUe, 

Biiber"wm^ (winter wheat. J. J*) calyx glume 4-flowered, tumid, even 
imbricate, abrupt, with a short compressed point ; stipule jagged ; co- 
rollas of the ujp^r florets somewhat bearded. There are sevf ra 
vaneties of this species which are introduced by culture. 
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8—1. TROP^OLUM. (From Tropteon, a irophy.) 

Mnjutf (nasturtion, indiaa cress, y. &, r. Ju. O &>%) leaves peltate 
sab-repand; petals obtuse, some of them fringed. 

6-1. TULIPA. 

Exotic, ' 

Gesneria^naf ^common tulip. M. %) stem 1-flowered, glabrous; flower 
various coloured, erect; petals obtuse, glabrous; leaves lance-ovate. 

19-3. TYPHA. 

OUifoUA^ (cat tail, reed mace. O. Ju. %) leaves linear, flat, slightly 
convex beneath; staminate and pistillate aments close together. 
Wet. 4—6. f. 

10—1. VACCINIUM. 

Resino^suMf (black whortleberry. O. p. M. Tj) leaves slender, petiolcd, 
oblong oval, mostly obtuse, entire, oedewed with resinous specks be- 
neath ; racemes lateral, 1-sided ; pedicels short, somewhat bracted, 
corolla ovate conic, 5-comered. Berries black. One variety has a 
yellowish green, and another has a reddish yellow corolla. 1 — 4. 1. 

5 -1. VERBASCUM. 

nap^^suSf (mullein. O. y. J. J*) leaves decurrent, downv both sides; 
stem generally simple, though sometimes branched above ; flowers 
in cylindric-spikes. 3—6. f. 

SJ-l. VERONICA. 

Qficma'lis, (speedwell, b. M. 'Z{.) spikes lateral, peduncled ; leaves op- 
posite, obovate, hairy, stem procumbent, rough haired. 9-^12. i 

5-^. VIBURNUM. 

Acerif(/liiiM^ (maple guelder rose, dockmackie. O. w. J. \i) leaves 
heart ovate or 3-lobed, acuminate, sharp serrate, pubescent beneath^, 
cymes long peduncled. Stem very flexible; leaves broad and sub- 
membranaceous. 4—6. f. Leaves applied to inflamed tumours by 
the Indians. 

Exotic. 

Of'ulMii (guelder rose, snow-ball. w. J. Tj) leaves 3-lobed, sharp tooth- 
ed ; petioles glandular, smooth ; flowers m compact cymes, surround- 
ed with radiating florets. Var. roseum^ has tne whole cyme made 
op of radiating florets. 

5-1. VIOLA. 

SttmUss^ or vnth a subUrranean stem. 

Leaves more or less reniform, always cordate, younger eucullate; 
proper colour of the corolla violet.) 

CucuUafta^ (O. p. b. M. '2|.) glabrous ; leaves cordate, somewhat acumi* 
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nate, crenate dentate ; autumnal ones largest, very exactly reiuform ; 
peduncle somewhat 4-5ided, longer than the leaves ; divisions of the 
calyx subulate, acaminaie, marginate behind, or very entire; pet? Is 
(as in many American species) oblique, veiny, very entire, white at 
the base, upper one generally naked, glabrous, lateral ones bearded, 
and with the upper one marlred with a few blue lines. Var. papi- 
lionacea^ petioles and peduncles longer ; sub-lance ovate ; beards oi 
the lateral petals oflen yellow. Var. tetragona^ peduncle strong, 
exactly 4-siaed ; petals azure colour, veinless. Var. villosaj leaves; 
petals, and peduncles villose. 4 — 8. i. 

(Leaves oblong or ov^te, never reniform ; younger ones cucullate.) 
SagiUa'ta^ (E. b-p. Ap. %) glabrous ; leaves ciliate, oblong, not acute, 
sagittate cordate, dentate, gashed at the base (or furnished with eloi • 
gated divaricate teeth;) peduncle somewhat 4-sided, longer than the 
leaves; divisions of the calyx lanceolate, acuminate, emarginate be- 
hind ; petals all verv entire, veiny, white at the base ; upper one 
generally naked, glabrous ; lateral ones densely bearded, and with 
the upper one marked with a few blue lines ; spur elongated behind. 
A variety has the leaves more or leaves more or less villose. Drr. 

(Stemless.) 

Roiundtfo'lia^ (O. M. y. '2|.) glabrous ; leaves thicki'sh, appressed to the 
earth, broad ovate or obicular, cordate, crenate: nerves pubescent 
beneath; sinus closed, peduncle somewhat 4-sided, as lung as the 
leaves; divisions of the calyx oblong, obtuse; petals somewhat emar- 
ginate ; upper ones small ; lateral ones somewhat bearded, and with 
the upper one marked with a few yellowish brown lines ; spui verv 
short.— Woods. 1 — 3. i. 

CaidesceTU. 

Fkbes'^cenSf (O. y. '2|.) villose pubescent; stem simple, erect, terete, 
leafless below; leaves broad ovate, cordate, dentate; petioles short ; 
stipules large, ovate, dentate ; peduncles 4-sided, shorter than the 
leaves; bracts subulate, minute; divisions of the calyx lanceolate: 
petals all very entire, veinless; upper one naked, glabrous lateral 
ones bearded, and with the upper one, marked with a few blue lines ; 
lower ones oflen becoming reddish outside ; spur short, gibbose, acu- 
tish ; stigma pubescent, scarcely beaked, varies in pubescence ; 
leaves are even found glabrous; the capsules are also glabrous ox 
woolly. 4—12. i. rarely— 4. f. 

Exctic, 

Tri'eolor. (garden violet, heart's ease, pansy, p. y. b-p. M. %) stem an- 
gular, diffuse, divided ; leaves oblong, deeply crenaie ; stipules lyrate 
pinnatifid. 

1^—3. ZEA. (An ancient Greek name, perhaps from zao^ to live.) 

SautAem. 
Utoizt, (Indian com. y-g. Ju (S» leaves lance-linear, entire, keeled. 



VOCABULARY, 

OR 

EXPLANATION OP BOTANICAL TERMS 



A. 

A J m composition, signifies privation, or destitute of; as, aeaults, re- 
ferring to a plant without a caulis or stem. 

AboT^tive flower. Falling off without producing any fruit. 

— stamens, not furnished with antners. 

pistil. Defective in some essential part. 

— seed, not becoming perfect through want of the fertilizing m- 
fluence of the pollen. 

Abrupt^ leaf. A pinnate leaf with an odd or terminal leafet. 

Acal'yces, (from a, signifying without, and aUyXj a flower cup.) A 
class in an ancient method of arrangement, consisting of plants 
without a calyx. 

Acau/les, (from a, wanting, and eaniiSf a stem.) Including plants 
without stems. 

Acero'se leaf. Linear and permanent, as in the pine. 

Acicfular, Needle shaped. 

A'cinus. A small berry which, with many others, composes the fruit 
of the mulberry and raspberry ; the plural is acini. 

A£oiyled^onous, (from a, without, and cat/yUdon^ a seed lobe.) Plants 
destitute of seed lobes, and which consequently put forth no seminal 
or seed leaves, as mosses and ferns. 

AiMfleuSj (from actt5, a needle.) A prickle, or sharp point ; common to 
the rose and raspberry. It difiers from the thorn, in being a prolon- 
gation of the outer bark of the ]tlant, and unconnected with the wood. 
Prickles h^ve been compared to the nails and claws of animals. 

Acu'minate. Abruptly sharppomted, having the point curved towards 
one edge of the leaf, resembling an awl. 

Aade, More gradually sharp pointed than acuminate. An obtuse 
angle, or any other mathematical angle, is acute in botanical lan- 
guage. 

AieVpliaus, (from the Greek adelpkos^ a brother or an equal.) Applied 
to plants whose stamens are united by their filaments, whether in 
one or two sets. 

ASflioU, Growing together. 

H'versifo'lia^ (from adversus^ opposite, and folium^ a leaf) Plantj 
whose leaves stand opposite to each other, on the same stem or bra^^ch. 
16* 
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jEsliva'leSj (from astas^ summer.) Plants which blossom in summer 
Ajt/ra^ (from a, wirliout, and jores, a door.) Having no doors or 

valves. 
Aga'mous^ Tfrom a, without, and gamos^ marriage.) Plants without 
any visible stamens o/ pistils, are by French botanists called ago- 
mtms, 

A'ges of plants. Ephemeral are such as spring up, blossom, and ripen 
their seed in a few hours or days ; annial live a few months, or one 
summer. 

Hennialj spring up one summer, and die the following. 
perennialj live an indefinite period. 

Ag^gregaUj (from a^gregare^ to assemble.) Many springing from 
the same point : this term was at first applied to compound flowerS| 
but there is at present a sevenfold division of aggregate flowers; thf 
aggregate^ properly so called. 
aumpowndf 
umbellate^ 
fymose^ 
amentaeeouSf 
glumosCf 
spadiceous. 

Aggregate flower is erected on peduncles or footstalk, which all have 
one common receptacle on the stem ; they sometimes have one com- 
mon calyx, and are sometimes separataly furnished with a calyx. 

Ai'greUe. See egret. 

A'la. A Latin word signifying a wing. It is sometimes used to ex- 
press the angle formed by the stem with the branch or leaf. Linnaeus 
and some others use the term aXa^ as the name of a membrane ai- 
fixed to some species of seeds which serves as a wing to raise them 
into the air, and thus promotes their dispersion. 

A'Ue. The two lateral or side petals of a papilionaceous flower. 

AJivfmen, The farinaceous, fleshy, or horny substance, which consti- 
tutes the chief bulk of monocotyledon ous seeds; as wheat, rye, dire, 

Album/wni^ (from dUbtiS^ white.) The soft white substance, which in 
trees is found between the liber, or inner bark, and the wood, and be^ 
coming solid, in progress of time is convened into wood. From its 
colour and comparative softness, it has been styled the fat of trees. 
It is called the sap tooodj and is formed by a deposite of the cambium 
or descending sap ; in one year it becomes wood; and a new layei 
of alburnum is again formed by the descent of the cambium. 

Al'giB. Flags; these by Linnaeus comprise the plants of the ordei 
Hepaiica and lAchenes, 

AVpine, Growing naturally on high mountains. 

AUer'naie. Branches, leaves, flowers, &c. are alternate, when begin- 
ning at diflerent distances on the stem ; opposite, is when ihey com 
mence at the same distances, and base stands against base. 

AUer'nately pinnate leaf; when the leafets are arranged alternately chu 
each side of the common footstalk or petiole. 

Alve'olaie. Having cells which resemble a honey-comb. 

Am'bUus. The outer rim of a frond, receptacle, &c. 

A*m/ent, Flowers collected on chafly scales, and arranged on a threvil 
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0^ slender stalk ; these scales mixed with the flowers, resemole the 
chaff in an ear of corn ; in the willow and poplar, an ament sup- 
ports both staminate and pistillate flowers on distinct roots. Flow- 
ers supported by an ament are generally destitute of a corolla. 

AmpUxicav^lis. Clasping the base of the stems. 

Anal^ysis. To analyze a plant botanicaUy^ is to ascertain its name, hy 
observing its organs, and comparing them with scientific descrip- 
tions of plants. 

Ancip'ital. Having two sharp edges like a sword. 

An'dria. Signifies stamens. 

Androg^ynous plants. Such as bear staminate and pistillate flowers on 
the same root ; as the oak and indian corn ; sucn plants belong to 
the class Monoecia. 

Angiocar^pus. Fungi, bearing seeds internally. 

An^iosper^malf (from angion^ a vessel, and spermaf seed.) Plants 
whose seeds are inclosed or covered. 

Angular. Forming angles; when the stems, calyxes, capsules, &c. 
have ridges running lengthwise. 

AngusHfo^lius. Narrow-leaved. 

An'vAuU. A plant which lives but one year. The herbage is often 
annual, while the root is perennial; in this case the plant is said to 
be perennial. 

AnvAda^ted. Having a ring round the capsules, as in ferns; or in 
mushrooms having a ringed stripe. 

Annvu/lus. A ring. * 

Aiunn'alauSj (from a, without, and nomos^ law.) Irregular, or what- 
ever forms an exception to a general rule. 

Anther J (from anlhoSf a flower, so called, as indicating its importance.) 
That part of the stamen which contains the pollen ; it is of various 
forn>s, as linear, awl -shaped, heart-shaped, round, &c. ; it is l-celled, 
2-celled, &c. ; the anther of the crown imperial has 4 cells. 

AntheridHum. A mtiss of pollen. 

Antkeriferous. Flowers bearing anthers without filaments. 

AnlhtLSf (from the Greek anthos.) A flower generally referring to the 
petals only. dc, 

Apel^alouSj (from v, without, w[id petalvm^ a petal.) Having no petals, 
such flowers are termed incomplete ; such as are destitute of either 
stamens or pistils are called imperfect, 

Apetfdla. A class formed by some of the ancient botanists, includiiig 
plants destitute of corollas. 

A^pex. The top or summit. 

AphyVlous^ (from a, without, and phyllon^ a leaf.) Destitute of leaves. 

Aphifl'la is the name given by an ancient botanist to a class of plants 
without leaves, comprising garlic, rush, mushrooms, &c, 

Appen'daged. Having bracts, thorns, prickles, &c. 

Appres^sed, Closely i>ressed ; as leaves against the stem, &c 

Approxfimate. Growing near each other. 

Ap'terc^a. Without wings. 

Aq-JuU'ic, (from o^ua, water.) Growing in, or near water. 

Ag'iMticaj was an ancient name lor a class including all plants which 
grow in water. 
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Ar'bor. A tree ; a perennial plant, which rises to a considerable hei^htf 
having a woody stem. Most trees spring from seeds having two co- 
tyledons ; they are therefore called dicotyledonous plants. The sterna 
of such plants are said to be exogenous, that is, growing externally, 
new layers of wood being every year formed under the hark around 
the outside of the old wcod. Palm trees are monocotyledonous 

i)lants : their stems are called etidogenous^ that is, growing intemal- 
y, and pressing upon the outer coats, which become hard and com- 
pact. The ancient botanists divided plants into trees and herbs ; 
but this distinction is too vague to form the basis of classification. 

Afbusti^vus. (from arbustuMf a shrub.) An ancient class of plants con- 
taining shrubs, as the myrtle, mock-orange, &c. 

Arcuaiej (from arcus, a bow.) Bent like a bow. 

Arcnarius. Growing in sand. 

Argent'etLS. Silver coloured. 

Ar'id, Dry. 

A'ril, (arUlits^ The external coat or covering of seeds which, drjN 
ing, falls on spontaneously. 

Aris^tale^ (from areo^ to be dried.) Awned, ending in a bristle. 

Aro^ides. So called from aruniy and forming a natural family of 
plants. 

Arms, (arma.) Offensive weapons. Plants are said to be armed, when 
they are furnished with prickles, thorns, &c. 

Aromat^ic. Sweet scented. 

Ar^row-fohn. Snaped like an arrow head, the Kind lobes acute. 

Artuftuated. Jointed, as in the culm or stem of the grasses 

Arundina'ceouSf (from arundo, a reed.) Resembling reeds. 

ArveTms. Growing in cultivated fields. 

Ascending. Rising from the ground obliquely. 

Asperifo'lius, Rough leaved. 

AtUn'uaied, Gradually diminished or tapering. 

AwriefvlaU. Having appendages resembling ears. 

AwUform, Sharp at the point, and curved to one side. 

Awn, A short stiff bristle. 

AafU, The angle between a leaf and stem on the upper side. 

AotfiUary. Growing- out of the axils: leaves are taid to be axillar> 
when they proceed from the angle formed by the stem and branch 

B. 

Buefca, A berry. It is a pulpy pericarp, enclo&mg seeds without 
capsules. In the raspberry of a seed. 

Bacciferous. Bearing berries. 

Ban'ner. The upper petal in a papilionaceous flower. 

Barb. A straight process armea with teeth pointing backwards. 

Barba'tiis. Bearded. 

Bark, The covering of vegetables, consisting of several parts, as cu- 
ticle, cellular integument, &c. The bark consists of as many layers 
as the tree on which it grows has years : a new layer bein^ formed 
from the cambium every year, the newest layer of bark is called 
liber. 

Bar'ren. Producing no fruit ; containing stamens only. 
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Btak'ed, Terminating by a process shaped like the beak of a bird. 

Ber ry, A pulpy pericarp enclosing seeds withoat capsules. Se« 
Bacca. 

Biy derived from bis, signifying twa 

BUor'nes, Anthers with two tnorns. 

Bi'deiis, Having two teeth. 

Bien'nial. Living two year^, in the second of which the flower and 
fruit are produced ; as in wheat. 

Bi'Jid, Two parted. 

BUa^biate, Corolla with two lips. 

Bipin'tiate. Twice pinnate. 

BUer'nate. Twice ternate. The petiole supporting three tema^ 
leaves. 

Bi'valve. Two valved. 

Border. The brim or spreading part of a corolla. 

BoVrus. A cluster, like grapes. 

Braeh'iate. Branches opposite, and each pair at right angles with the 
preceding. 

Bract. Floral ; a leaf near the flower which is difierent from the 
other leaves of the plant. In the crown imperial the bracts are at 
the termination of the flower stem ; from their resemblance to hair, 
they are called coma. 

Branch. A division of the main stem or main root. 

Branch'Ut. Subdivision of a branch, a twig. 

Brevis. Short. 

Bud. The residence of the infant leaf and flower. 

Bulbs. A kind of roots; sometimes found growing on the stem •' 
strictly speaking, bulbs are buds^ or the winter residence of the fu- 
ture plants. A bulb contains in miniature or embryo, a plant simi- 
lar to the parent plant. Plants may be renewed from bulbs as well 
as seeds. Annual plants do not nave bulbs ; they are only pre- 
served by seeds. 

bundle. See Fascicle. 

C. 

CaducouSy (from cado^ to fall.) Falling early; as the calyx of the 
poppy. 

CaspUose. Forming tufls, sevetal roots growing together. 

Calkmus. Reed like. 

Calcareous. Containing lime ; as in the shells of oysten^, &c. 

Calyculated. Having an additional calyx. 

Odyptra. The cap or hood of pistillate mosses, resembling an ex- 
tinguisher set on a candle. Altnoagh called a calyx, it is in reality 
the corolla of the moss closed. 

Calyx. From the Greek, signifying a fiower cwp : in most plants it 
incloses, and siipports the bottom of the corolla. It is defined by 
Linnaeus to be the termination of the outer bark. 

Cam^binm. The descending sap, which every year forms a new layer 
of bark and one of wood. It descends bietween the bark and the 
wood, so that the new wood is formed externally, and the new bark 
internally. 
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Campan'uUUe, Bell-form. 

CampesftrU, Growing in uncultivated fields. 

Ca'nesfcent, White or hoary. 

Cap'illary, Hair-form. 

CafUate, Growing in heads. 

Cafside, A little chest; that kind of hollow seed-vessel which bi^ 
comes dry and opens when ripe; a capsule that never opeis iai 
called a samara. 

Cari'na, The keel or lower folded petal of a papilionaceous flower. 

Car^inated. Keeled, having a sharp back like the keel of a vessel. 

Camo'se. Of a fleshy consistence. 

Carpos. From the Cfreek Karpos^ fruit. 

CaryophyVleous. Pink-like corolla, having five petals with long claws, 
all regular and set in a tubular calyx. 

Cat^kin. See Ament. 

Cam/date. Having a tail ; as in some seeds. 

Caiu/dex. The main body of a tree, or root. 

Cavles'cent. Having a stem exclusive of the peduncle or scapes. 

Om'lvne. Growing on the main stem. 

Ckeu/lis. The main herbage-bearing stem of all plants, called in French, 
latise. 

Cell. The hollow part of a pericarp or anther : each cavity in a peri* 
carp that contains one or more seeds, is called a cell. According to 
the number of these cells the pericarp is one-celled, two-celled, three- 
celled, &c. 

Cellular. Made up of llltle cells or cavities. 

Cerealis. Any grain from which bread is made. (From Ceres, gocV 
dessofcom.^ 

Cer^fums. Wnen the top only droops. 

Chaffy. Made up of short membranous portions like chaff. 

Chan'neUed. Hollowed out longitudinally, with a rounded groove. 

Qto'non. A clear limpid liquor contained in a seed at the time of 
flowering. After the pollen is received, this liquor becomes a per- 
fect embryo of a new plant. 

CUfairice. The mark or natural scar from whence thdeaf has fallen. 

QU'iate. Fringed with parallel hairs. 

Ciite'retms. Ash-coloured. 

dn'gens. Surrounding, girding around. 

dr'rose. Bearing a tendril. From Cir^nts^ a tendril or climber. 

Gasp^inff. Surrounding the stem with the base of the leaf. 

Qass. The highest divisions in the system of Botany. Linnaeus di- 
vided all plants into 34 classes ; 3 of these are now rejected, and the 
plants which they included placed in the remaining 21 classes. The 
ancient botanists knew neither methods, systems, nor classes; they 
described under chapters, or sections, those plants, which appeared 
to them connected to each other by the greatest number of relations. 

CU/vate'. Club-shaped, larger at the top than at the bottom. 

Qav/sus. Closed, snut up. 

daw. The narrow part oy which a petal is inserted. 

Cleft. Split or divided less than half way. 

Climl/ing. Ascending by means of tendrils, as grapes ; by leaf stalks, 
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ss the Clematis; by can line radicals or little fibrous root^, as Xnt 

creeping American ivy. 
Cfub-shaved. See clavate. 
ChyUred, See racemed. 
dy'peate. Form of a buckler. See Peltate. 
Coad'nate. United at the base. 
Coc'cineous. Scarlet coloured. 
Coch'leaU, Coiled spirally, like a snail shell. 
Cocfcum. A grain or seed; tricoccous, 5-seeded, &c. 
Caru'leus, Blue. 
CoUVnus, Growing on hills. 
CpVoured, Different from green; in the language of botany, green 

is not called a colour. White, which in reality is not a colour, is 

so called in botany. The primitive colours and their intermediate 

shades and gradations, are by botanists arranged as follows: 

Water-colour, hy(din%LS, 

White, (lUtus. 

Lead-colour, cinereus. 

Black, niger. 

Brown, fuscus. 

Pitch-black, ater. 

Yellow, luteus. 

Straw-colour, Jlavus, 

Flame-colour, fuivus. 

Red, rvJbex, 

Flesh-colourj incatnatm. 

Scarlet, cocdv^its. 

Purple, purpureus. 

Violet-colour, carul^eo-purpureus. 

Blue, caruUus, 

Green, mndis. 

White is most common in roots, sweet berries, and the petals of 

spring flowers. Black, in roots and seeds. Yellow, in anthers, and 

the petals of compound flowers. Red, in the petals of summer flowers 

and acid fruits. Blue and violet, in the petals. Green, in the leaves 

and calyx. 
ColnmeVla. That which connects the seed to the inside of the per> 

carp. The central pillar in a capsule. 
Column. The style of gynandrous plants; used for columella. 
O/ma, A tuft of bracts on the top of a spike of flowers. 
Compvwid flowers. Such as are in the class Sjmgenesia, having flo> 

rets with united anthers. 

■ leaf. When several leafets grow on one oetiole. 
■ raceme. When several racemes grow along the side of a 

peduncle. 

wnbel. Having the peduncles subdivided into peduncles- of 



lesser umbels. 

— — petiele. A divided leaf stalk. 

• pedwnde. A divided nowcr stalk. 

Compresfsed. Flattened. 

CanchoVogy. The science which treats of sheila 
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CoTic. A scaly fruii like that of the pine. See Strobilum. 

Canglom'erate. Crowded together. 

Connie. With a broad base, gradually narrowing to the top like a su- 
gar loaf. 

Oniijreraus. Bearing cones. 

Conjugate, In pairs. 

Con^nate. Opposite, with the bases united or growing into one, foiin* 
ing the appearance of one leaf. Anthers are sometimes connate. 

Connivent. Converging, the ends inclining towards each other. 

Contin^uous. Uninterrupted. 

CorUor^ted. Twisted. 

Conlrac'ted, Close, narrow. 

Conver'ging. Approaching or bending towards each other. 

Con^vex. Swelling out in a roundish form. 

Conf volute. Rolled into a cylindric form, as leaves in the bud. 

Cor^cvium^ or Corcle. The embryo or miniature of the future plant, 
which is found in seeds oAen between the cotyledons. 

Cor'date. H^art-shaped, side lobes rounded. 

Coria^ceous. Resemoling leather ; thick and parchment-like 

Cor^rm. A horn or spur. 

Comic'iUate. Horn shaped. 

CoroVUiy or coroly (a word derived from corona^ a crown.) D'-'ialiy 
encloses the stamens. 

Coronaftuf. Crowned; as the thistle seed is crowned with down. 

Cor'tez^ (from corium. leather, or hide, and tego^ to cover.) The rind 
or coarse outer bark of plants; the organization of the outer a«>d in- 
ner barks differs chiefly in the fineness of their texture. 

Cor^tical. Belonging to the bark. 

Coryda'lis. Helmet like. 

Coiymb. Inflorescence, in which the flower stalks spring from differ- 
ent heights on the common stem, forming a flat top. 

Costate. Ribbed. 

CotyVedons^ (from kotule^ a cavity.) Seed lobes. The fleshy part of 
seeds which in most plants rises out of the ground and forms tne first 
leaves, called seminal or seed leaves. These lobes in the greatest 
proportion of plants, are two in number; they are very conspicuous 
m the leguminous seeds ; as beans, peas, &c. The cotyledons are 
externally convex, internally flat, and enclose the embryo or princi- 
ple of life, which it is their office to nourish. 

Creeping. Running horizontally; stems are sometiknes creeping, as 
also roots. 

Ore'nate. Scolloped, notches on the margin of a leaf which do not 
point towards either the apex or base. 

Cre^mUate. Finely crenate. 

Cres^cent-form. Resembling a half moon. 

Crest^ed. Having an appearance like a cock's comb. ^ 

Crini^tus. Long haired. 

Cru'cifomij (from cntZf cruciSj a cross.) Four petals placed Uk# a 
cross. 

Crusta'ceotis, Small crusty substances lying one upon another 

Cryptoga'mia. Stamens and pistils concealed. 
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Ou'bit, A measure from the elbow to the end of the middle finger. 
Cucul^f^Ue. Hoodec or cowled, rolled or folded in, as in the spatha of 

the Arum or wild turnip. 
CucurbUa'ceoHS, Resembling gourds or melons. 
Cuflinary, Suitable for preparations of food. 
Culm or s^aWf (from the Greek Icdtama^ stubble or straw ; in LAtin 

tndmtis,) The stem of grasses, Indian corn, sugar cane, &c. 
Culmiferous, Having culms ; as wheat, grasses, &c. 
Cwne'tform. Wedge-form, with the stalk attached to the point. 
Ou,rr/€d, Bent inwards. See Incurved. 
Cusfpidate. Having' a sharp straight point. (The eye tooth is cusp • 

date.) 
Cu'tide. The outside skin of a plant, commonly thin, resembling the 

scarf or oute): skin of animals. It is considered as forming a part of 

the bark. 
Oifa'neus. Blue. 

CYatAiform. Shaped like a common wine ^ass. 
Cylin'irical, A ''ircular shaft of nearly equal dimensions throughout 

*'is exten%. 
Cyme. Flower stalks arising from a common centre, afterwards va* 

riously sub-divided. 

D. 
De^bilis, Weak, feeble. 

Decan'drous, Plants with ten stamens in each flower. 
Decaphyl'lus. Ten leaved. 
Oecid'uous, Falling off in the usual season ; opposed to persistent and 

evergreen^ more durable than caducous. 
DecWned. Curved downwards. 

Decomposi*tion. Separation of the chemica elements of bodies. 
Decom'pound. Twice compound, composed of compound pans. 
DecfwmfbeTd. Leaning upon the ground, the base b^ing erect. — This 

term is applied to stems, stamens, &c. 
Decur'rent. When the cages of a leaf run down the stem or stalk. 
Decusfsatsd. In pairs, crossing each other. 
Defiecfted. Bent off. 

Defolia'tion. Shedding leaves in the proper season. 
Dehisfcent. Gaping, or opening.— Most capsules when ripe are dehis- 
cent. 
DeVUfid. Nearly triangular, or diamond form, as in the leaves of the 

Lombardy poplar. 
Demer'sus. Underwater. 
Oense. Close, compact. 

Dtn'tate. Toothed ; edged with sharp projections ; larger than serrate. 
BetUicfuUUe. Minutely toothed. 
Ihnu'date. Plants whose flowers appear before the leaves ; appealing 

naked. 
ikof'sum. Downwards. 
Deprtsfsed. Flattened, or pressed at the top. 
Descriptions. In giving a complete description of a plant, the order of 

nature is to begin with the root, proceed to the stem, branches, leaves. 

appendages, and lastly to the organs which compose the flower, ana 

tho joaaner of inflorescence. Colour and size are cirrinnsunreK 

17 
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least to be regarded in viescriptions; but stipules, bracts, and glan- 
dular hairs, are all of importance. 
Dtxbrar'swii, Twining from left to right, as the hop vine. 
Oiadel'pkouSf (from dis^ two, and adelpkia^ brotherhood,) two brotbef^ 

hoods. Stamens united in two parcels or sets; flowers mostly pt^ 

pilionaceous*, fruit leguminous. 
Oi'oMondform. See Deltoid. 
DiarUke^na, (from dis^ two, and arUherf) a class of plants including all 

such as have two anthers. 
Dichot'onums. Forked, dividing into two e<inal branches. 
Diclin'ia, Stamens in one flower, and pistils in another; whether on 

the same plant or on difierent plants. 
Dicflt/cotu, Containg two grains of seed. 
Dicotyted'onaus, With two cotyledons or seed lobes. 
Did^mous. Twinned, or double. 
Didyrui^miai (from dU^ twice, and duftamis^ power;) two powers. A 

name of one of the Linnasan classes. 
Pijfrac'ted» Twice bent. 
Dufi'tate, Like fingers. When one petiole sends ofl several leafr*« 

from a single point at its extremity. 
Digyn'ia. Havmg two pistils. 
Dimid'iate, Halved. 

tHa^dous, Having staminate and pistillate flowers on diflerent plants. 
Ois^coid. Resembling a disk without rays. 
Disk, The whole surface of a leaf, or of the top of a compound flower, 

as opposed to its rajrs. 
Dis'pennus. Containing two seeds. 
Dtssep'tmerU. The partition of a capsule. 
Disstl'iens, A pericarp, bursting with elasticity, as the Impatiens. 
Di'sHcha. Growing in two opposite ranks or rows. 
Divar^ictUe, Diverging so w to turn hwrWnrds. 
Piver'ging. Spreading, separating widely. 
Diur'nus, Enduring but a day. 
Dor'uU. Belonging to the back. 
Dotted, See Punctate and Perforated. 
Drooj/ing, Inclining downward, more than nodding 
Drupe. A fleshy pericarp enclosing a stone or nut 
Drupa'ceous, Resembling, or bearing drupes. 
Dul'ds, Sweet 
Dunu/sus. Bushy. 
Du'plez. Doable. 



Bared. Arolied to the lobes of a heart-fbrm leaf, to the side lobes near 
the base or some leaves, and te twisted parts in the plants which an 
supposed to resemble the passage into tne ear. 

Kbuir'neuB. Ivory white. 

Bchi'nate. Beset with prickles, as a hedge>hog. 

Bcos'tate. Without nerves or ribs. 

Sffioreicen'tia^ (from tffloresco. to bloom.) A term expressive of ilM 
pt^ue time of the year, and the month in which every pla&l ok» 
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soms. The term efflorescence is applied to the powdering substance 

found on Lichens. 
Effolia'tion, Premature falling off of leaves, by means of diseases or 

some accidental causes. 
Effuse, Having an opening by which seeds or liquids may be poured 

out. 
E'ffret, or Ai'grette. The feathery or hairy crown of seeds, as the 

down of thistles and dandelions. It includes whatever remains on 

the top of the seed after the corolla is removed, 
stiped. When it is su|)ported on a foot stem, 
simple. When it consists of a bundle of simple hairs, 
plumose. When each hair has other little hairs arranged along 

its sides. 
EUip'tic, Oval. 

Elon'gtUed, Exceeding a common length. 
Emar'ginate. Having a notch at the end, retuse. 
Em'bryo, (from embruo, to bud forth,) the germ of a plant ; called by 

Linnaeus the corcidum, 
Endog^enous, Applied to stems which grow from the centre outward- 
ly, as in monocotjrledons. 
EjM'dis, Without joints. or knots. 

En'siform. Sword form, two edged, as in the flag and iris. 
Entire. Even and whole at the edge. 
EnloTnoVogy. The science of insects. 

Epi. A Greek word signifying upon ; often used in composition. 
Epi'carp^ (from epi^ upon, and karpos^ fruit,) the outer skin of the ne* 

ricarp. 
Epider'miSy (from epi^ upon, and derma^ skin.^ See Cuticle. 
Epig'ynoiLS^ (from £|«, upon, and gynia^ pistil.) 
Ep'ispermf (from ept^ upon, and sperma^ seed.) 
Equvnocfiial flowers. Opening at stated hours each day. 
E'quUant. Opposite leaves utemately enclosing the edges of each 

other. 
Eredf, Straight ; less unbending than strictus. 
^r(/ded. Appearing as if gnawed at the edge. 
EfcuUnl. Eatable. 

Ev'ergreen. Remaining green through the year, not deciduous. 
EzcavafPus. Hollowed out. 

EocoVic, Plants that are brought from foreign countries. 
Expan'ded. Spread. 
Expec'torantf (rrom expeetoro, to discharge from the breast,) medic inei 

which promote a discharge from the lungs. 
Exser'ted. Projecting out of the flower or sheath. 
Eye, See Hilum. 

P. 

h\uli*tiout. Not natural, produced hy art, (from facio^ to make.) 
Fam'Uies. A term in Botany implying a natural union of several 

j^enera into groups ; sometimes used as S3monymous with Natural 

< )rders. 
g\d'cate. Sickle shaped. Linear and crooked. 
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Fart'na^ (from /ar, com.) Meal or flour. A term givcij lo the g[lu- 
tinous part of wheat and other seeois, which is obtained by grinding 
and silling. . 

It consisi of gluten, starch, and mucilage. The pollen is airo 
called farina. 

Fas'cicle. A bundle. 

Fascic^iUat€. Collected in bundles. 

FastigHate. Flat topped. 

Favo'sus. Resembling a honey comb. 

Faux, Jaws. The throat of the corolla. 

Ferns. Cryptognmous plants, with the fruit on the backs of the .en v»«. 
or in spikes mnde up of minute capsules opening transversely. 

Fer'tUe. Pistillate, yielding fruit. 

Fil'ament. The slender, thread-like part of the stamen. 

FiVices^ (from^i^m, a thread,) Ferns. 

F^Vifonn. Very slender. 

Fim/briate. Divided at the edge like fringe. 

Fis'tulous. Hollow or tubular, as the leaf of the onion. 

Flac^cid. Too limber to support its own weight. 

FTMgeVliform. Like a whip lash. 

FlMw/meus. Flame coloured. 

Fla'vus. Yellow. 

Ftea/uous. Serpentine, or bending in a zig-zag form. 

Flo^ra. Considered by the heathens as the goddess of flowers. Boom 
describing flowers are often called Floras, 

Flo'ral leaf. See Bract. 

FioWet. Little flower, part of a compound flower. 

Flos' cvlar. A tubular floret. 

Flow'cr. (Flos.) A term which was formerly applied almost exclu- 
sively to the petals. At present a stamen and pistil only are con- 
sidered as forming a perfect flower. 

Flow'er stalk. See Peduncle. 

Folia^ceous. Leafy. 

FoVlicUs. Leafets; a diminutive of folium, a leaf. The smaller 
leaves which constitute a compound leaf. 

Fo'lium leaf. Leaves are flbrous and cellular processes of plants ; they 
are of diflerent figures, but generally extenaed into a membranous 
or skinny substance. 

FoVlicle. A seed vessel which opens lengthwise, or on one side only. 

FooV-staXk. Sometimes used instead of Peduncle and Petiole. 

Frag'ilis. Breaking easily, and not bending. 

Frond. The leaf of Cryptogamous plants ; formerly applied to palms. 

Frondes'cence^ (from frons^ a leaf.) The time in which eaclj species 
of plants unfolds its leaves. See Frondose. 

FroTtdt/se. (Frondosus.) Leafy, or leaf-like. 

Fmct\Jlca'tion, The flower and fruit with their parts. 

Fnutiferous. Bearing or becoming fruit. 

Frucfhu. The fruit. This is an annual part of the plant which ad- 
heres to the flower and succeeds it ; af^er attaining maturity it detaches 
itself from the parent plant, and on being placed in the bosom of the 
earth, gives birth to a new Vegetable. In common language, the fruit 
inc ludes both the pericarp and the seed, but strictly speaking, tli« 
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Utter only is the fruit, while the former Is tut the ciseor vessel 
«rhich contains it. 

hVutes^ceiU, Becoming shrubby. 

Pm'tex. A shrub. 

FWcra. Props, supports; as the petiole, peduicle, &c. 

Ptd'vims Yellowisn. 

FSm'gi, The plural of Fungus^ a ma<«hroom. 

Pun'gous, Growing rapidly, with a soft texture like the Fungi. 

Ifhtn'nelrform, Tubular at the bottom and gradually expanded at th9 
top. 

fWsiforjn, Spindle shaped, a root thick at the top'and tapering down- 
wards. 

G. 

Oa'Ua, A helmet. 

Gemfma. A bud containing a plant seated upon the stem and 
branches, and covered with scales, in order to defend it from inju- 
ry. The bud resembles the seed in containing the future plant in 
embryo; hm this embryo is destitute of a radicle, though if the bud 
is planted in the earth, a radicle is developed. 

Cfemma^ceous, Belonging to a bud. Made of the scales of a bud. 

Oener'ic name. The name of a genus. 

QenicfvlaU, Bent like a knee. 

CkfTwa, (the plural of ^enus is genera^) a family of plants similar hi 
their flower and fruit. Plants of the same genas usually possess 
similar medicinal powers. 

Qerm. The lower part of the pistil which afterwards becomes the 
fruit. 

Qeniwna'tion. The swelling of a seed, and the unfolding o^ its em« 
bryo. 

Gil/hous. Swelled out commonly on one side. 

GlabeVlrms, Bald, without covering. 

Qla'brous. Sleek, without hairiness. 

Gland. A small appendage, which seems to perform some office of 
secretion or exhalation. 

€^and'ular. Having hairs tipped with little heads or glands. 

Glauc'ous, Sea green, meal^, and easily rubbed off. 

GloTM. A roundish head of flowers. 

GlofttferaU, Many branchlets terminated by little heads. 

Glume, The scales or chaffof grasses, composing the calyx ano co- 
rolla, the lower ones are called the calyx, all others the corolla; 
each scale, chaff, or husk, is called a valve ; if there is but one, the 
flower is called univalve, if two, bivalve. 

Gln'Hnous. Viscid, adhesive. 

Gon^ {from ganUf a knee or angle;) as pentagon, five angled; he:ia- 
gon, six angled ; polygon, many angled. 

Grafting, Is the process of uniting the bran thes or buds of two or 

more separate trees. The bud or branch <«f one tree, is inserted 

into the bark of another, and the tree which is thus engrifted upon 

t« "ailed the stock. ^^^ 

17* 
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Gram'ina, Grasses and gr iss-like plants. Mostly foun'1 in the claa 
Triandia. 

Graminfeous. Grass like ; such plants are also called culmiferons. 

GrandVJlorus. Having large flowers. 

Granvlar, Formed of grains, or covered with grains. 

Grwve'olens, Having a strong odour. 

Gregarious, Tn flocks^ plants growing together in groups. 

Groov'ed. Marked with deep Tines. 

Gymnosper*mia^ (from gumnos, naked, and spermaf seed.) Havini; na- 
ked seeds. 

Gynan'drous, Stamens growing upon the pistil. 

Gyn/ia. From the Greek, signifying pistil. 

H. 

Habita'tio^ or Habitat. The native situation of plants. 

Udbit. The external appearance of a plant, by which it is known ai 
first sight, without regard to botanical distinctions. 

Hair'-like. See Capillary. 

Halbert-form, See Hastate. 

Hand^-form. See Palmate. 

Hang'ing. See Pendant. 

Hasftale. Shaped like a halbert; it differs from arrow-shaped m nm* 
ving the side processes more distinct and divergent. 

Bead. A dense collection of flowers, nearly sessile. 

Heart, See Corculum and Corcle. 

Heartf 'foxm. See Cordate. 

HcVmet. The concave upper lip of a labiate flower. 

HclmirUhoVogy. The science or worms. 

Hepat'ic. Liver like. 

Herb. A plant which has not a woody stem. 

Herba^ceous, Not woody. 

Her'bage. Every part of a plant except the root and fructification. 

Herha^rium, A collection of dried plants. 

Hexag'onal. Six cornered. 

Hi^ans, Graping. 

Hi'lum. The scar or mark on a seed at the place of attachment of 
the seed to the seed vessel. 

Hir'sute. Rough with hairs. 

His^pid, Bristly, more than hirsute. 

Ho'ary. Whitish coloured, having a scaly mealiness, not unlikt 
glaucous. 

Holera'ceous, Suitable for culinary purposes. The term is derived 
from holus^ signifying pot herbs. One of the natural orders of Lin- 
naeus, called HoUraca^ incluaes such plants as are used for the tar 
hie, or in the economy of domestic affairs. 

Hon'eifcup. See nectary. 

Hood'ed. See Cucullate, or cowled. 

Hora'rius Continuing but an hour. 

Horizen'uU. Parallel to the horizon. 

Horn. See Spur. 

Hu^milis. Low, humble. 

Husk. The larger kind of glume, as fho husks of Indian conu 
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Byhema'hs, Growing in winter. 

Hybrid. A vegetable produced by the mixture of two species \ tbo 

seeds of hybrids are not fertile. 
Hy'po, From it/po^ under ; much used in the composition of scientific 

terms. 
BypocraUr'iform, Salver shaped, with a tube abruptly expanded inio 

a flat border. 
Hypog^ynous, Under the style. 



IdhyoVogy, The science of fishes. 

kosaii/drous. Having about twenty stamens growing on the calvx. 
Such plants furnish a great proportion of the most delicious pulpy 
fruits. 

fm'bricate. Lying over, like scales, or the shingles of a roof. 

bwper'feci. Wanting the stamen or pistil. 

HuunM/Uis. Flesh coloured. 

Inci'sar, Fore tooth. 

tnclu'ded. Wholly received, or contained in a cavity; the opposite 
of ezsert 

Incample'te. Flowers destitute of a calyx or corolla are said to be in- 
complete. A term differing from imperfect. 

Incras^sate. Thickened upward, larger towards the end. 

Jn'cremerU, The quantity of increase. 

Incum'bent. Leaning upon or against. 

Incur'ved. Bent inwards. 

BuLi^enous, Native, growing wild in a country, (some exotics aAer 
a time, spread and appear as if indigenous.) 

In'duraUd. Becoming hard. 

Infe'rior, Below ; a calyx or corolla is inferior wnen it comes (»m 
Wow a germ, 

Tnfia'ted, Appearing as if blown out with wind, hollow. 

Infiexfed, Tne same as incurved. 

Infiores'cence^ (from infioresco, to flourish.) The manner in which 
flowers are connected to the plant by the peduncle, as in the whorl, 
raceme, &c. 

Infrac'tus. Bent in with such an acute angle as to appear bioken. 

Infundibulifor^mis, Funnel form. 

Inser^ted, Growing oui of, or fixed upon. 

TnsVdens. Sitting upon. 

Insigfii't/ns, Marked. 

In'Uger, Entire. 

Intemo'de, The space between joints ; as in grasses. 

hUerrupUdly-fin'nate, When smaller leafets are interposed among 
the principal ones. 

Inlor'tus. Twisted inwards. 

TtUrodi/ced. Not originally native. Brought from some other country. 

Involu'erum. A kind of general calyx, serving for many flowers, ge- 
nerally situated at the base of annmbel or head. 

[fwolu'cel, A pailial involucrum. 

in'voluU, Rolled inward& 
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Iridescent. Reflecting light, (llrom Iris the rainbow.) 
Irregfular. Differing in figure, size, or proportion of parts among 
themselres. c 

Irfttabil'Uy. The power of being excited so as to produce contra^ 
tion ; this power belongs to vegetables as well as animals ; sensation 
is thought to imply the existence of internal properties not possessed 
by plants; though some have attributed sensation to plants, as well 
as animals. 

J. 

Jag'ged. Irregularly divided and sub-divided. 

Jaws, See Faux. ^ 

Joints, Knots, or rings in culms, pods, leaves, &c. 

Jufgum, A yoke ; growing in pairs. 

Juztorposition^ {from j%LXta^ near, and|)<m«, to place,) nearness ol place. 

K. 

Ked, The under lip of a papilionaceous flower. 

KetVed. Shaped like the Keel of a boat or ship. 

Ker'ml. See Nucleus. 

Kid'ney-shaped, Heart-shaped without the point, and broader than 

long. 
Knee. A joint being geniculate. 
Knol/bed. In thick lumps, as the potato. 
Knot, See joints. 

La'biate, Having lips as in the Ciass Didynamia. 

Lacvn/iate. Jaeged, irregularly torn, lacerated. 

LaUes'cent. Yielding a juice, usually white, like milk, sometimes 
red, as in the blood-root. 

Lacfteus, Milk white. 

Lacus^tris. Growing about lakes. 

Lafvis. Smooth, even. 

Lamel'lated. In thin plates. 

Lam'vna, The broad or flat end of a petal, in distinction from its clai^. 

La'nate. Woolly. 

Lance'-olate, Spear-shaped, narrow, with both ends acute. 

Lance'o-vate. A compound of lanceolate and ovate, Intermediati^ 

Lat'eral. On one side, (from lotus.) 

La'tefnJt, Hidden, concealed, (from laieo^ to hide.) 

Lar^va. The caterpillar state of an insect. 

Lax. Limber, llaccid. 

Leofet. A partial leaf, part of a crmponnd leaf. 

Leaf-stdUc* see petiole. 

Leg'ume. A pod or pericarp having its seeds attached to one side oi 
suture; as the pea and bean. 

Legu'miTwus, Bearing legumes. 

Lman'tkiuins. A term used for a petal-like nectary; like that of the 
larkspur and monkshood. 

lA'ber. The inner bark of plants. Immediately under the cuticle is a 
succulent, cellular substance, for the most part ol a green colour, es- 
pecially in the leaves and branches. Under this cellular integument, 
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is the barjT consisting of but one layer in plants or branches only 
one year old. In older branches and trunks of trees, it consists of as 
many layers as the]^ are years old ; the innermost and newest being 
called tlie 2tW; it is in this layer only that the essential vital func- 
tions are carried on for the time being, afler which it is pushed out- 
wards with the cellular integument, and like that, becomes a life- 
less crust. 

Lijs'neoHS, Woody. 

Lig'num. Wood. 

liig'tdate. Strap or ribbon like, flat, as the florets of the dandelion. 

Lilia'ceous. A corolla with six petals gradually spreading from the 
base. 

Limb. The border or spreading part of a monopetalous corolla. 

Lin'ear, Long and narrow with parallel sides as the leaves of 
grasses. 

Lip, The under petal in a labiate corolla. 

LUtora'lis. Growing on coasts, or shores. 

Lii/idus. Dark purple. 

Lobe. A large division, or distinct portion of a leaf or petal. 

LocffUus. A little cell, from locus a place. 

Lf/memt, A pod resembling a legume, but divided by transverse par 
titions. 

Lon^ifoWus. Long leaved. 

Longis'simus. Very long. 

Lu^cidus. Bright and shining. 

Lu'rid. Of a pale dull colour. 

Lii'teus. Yellow. 

Lfrate. Pinnatifid, with a large roundish leafet at the end. 

M. 

Macuta'tus. Spotted. 

Marces^cenb. Withering. 

Margin. The edge, or border. 

Mura'time. Growing near the sea. 

Medul'la. The pith or pulp of vegetables. The centre or heart of 
the vegetable. Various opinions have been entertained respecting 
the importance of the pith ; Linnsus considered that it was tne seat 
of life and source of vegetation : that its vigour was the principal 

• cause of the shooting forth of branches, and that the seeds were 
formed from it. It is now generally thought that the pith does not 
perform so important a part in the economy of vegetation as was 
supposed by Linnaeus. 

MeUirerous. Producing, or containing honey. 

Menvbranous. Very thin and delicate. 

Afid'rib. The main or middle rib of a leaf running from the stem to 
the apex. 

Minia'tus, Scarlet, vermilion colour. 

MoWres. Back teeth, grinders. 

MoVlis. Soft 

Ahllus'cau/. Such animals as have a soft body without bones ; as tha 
oyster. 
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MonodeVpkous. Having the stamens imjled in a tube at the base. 
MonUi'form, Granulate, strong together like beads. 
MonocotyVeions, Having but one cotyledon. 
MoTui^ctoui, Having pistillate and staminate flowers on the saxLe 

plant. 
Mimopet'alous, The corolla composed of one petal. 
MonophyVlous, Consisting of one leaf. 
Monosej/aUms. A calyx of one piece or sepal. 
MoTMsper'iMis, One seed to a flower. 
MoiUa'ma. Growing on mountains. 
Moonrfarm. See Crescent-form. 
Mosses. The second order of the class Cryptogamia. 
Mu'eroruUe. Having a small point or pricKle at the end of an obtuse 

leaf. 
MuUiJU/rus. Many flowered. 

AM'tiplex. Many flowered, petals lymg over each otbei in two rowii 
Mul'lus. Many. 
Mu'ricaU. Covered with prickles. 

N. 

Naked. Destitute of parts usually found. 

Na'nus. Dwarfish, venr small. 

Nap. Downy, or like fur, tomentosc. 

Napifor^mis. Resembling a turnip. 

Narcoi'ic^ (from the Greek' word naru^ torpor.) A substance which has 
the power of procuring sleep— Opium is highly narcotic 

Na'iant. Floatmg. 

Nat/wral Character, That which is apparent, having no reference co 
any particular method of classification. 

Natural History, The science which treats of nature. 

Ne&tary^ (from nectar, the fabled drink of the gods.) The part ol a 
flower which produces honey: this term is applied to any appendage 
of the flower which has no other name. 

Nemoro'sus. Growing in groves, often given as a specific name, as 
Anemone nemorosa ; the ending in a denotes the adjective as being 
in the feminine gender : the adjective in Latin varymg its termina- 
tion to conform to the gender of the substantive. 

Nerves. Parallel veins. 

Nerved. Marked with nerves, so called, though not organs of sensi- 
bility like the nerves in the animal system. 

NicfiUans. From a word which signifies to twinkle, or wink ; appli- 
ed as a specific name to some plants which appear sensitive ; as the 
Cassia nictitans. 

Ni'ger. Black. 

NWidus. Glassy, glittering. 

Nit/eus. Snow white. 

Nod' ding. Partly drooping. 

Node^ Nodus. Ejnot. 

No'meii. A name. 

NoUh'ed. See Crenate. 

Nu'eleui, Nut, or kemeL 
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Sn'dus. See Halted. 
SMi, Nim. See Nacleus. 
Nu'tanL See Nodding, Pendulotis. 

O. 

Ob, A Word which, prefixed to other terms, denotes the in rersion of 

the osaal position ; as obconiate, inversely cordate. 
Obcon'ic, Conic with the point downwards. 
Obcor'date. Heart-shaped with the point downwards* 
Oblance'oUUe. Lanceolate with the base the narrowest. 
Obli'qws, A position between horizontal and vertical. 
Oblong. Longer than oval, with the sides parallel. 
Ob(/vmU, Ovate with the narrowest end towards the stem, or place of 

insertion. 
Obsolete, Indistinct, appearing as if worn out. 
Obtuse, Blunt, rounded, not acute. 
tJdord'tus, Scented, odorous. 
OJldruUis, Such plants as are kept for sale as medicinal, or of use in 

the arts. 
Oidf Oi'des. This termination imports resemblance^ as petaloid, like 

a petal ; thalictroides, resembling a thalictrum, &c. 
Opt^que. Not transparent. 

Oper'cultim. The lid which covers the capsules of mosses. 
Opposite. Standing against each other on opposite sides of the stem. 
€hrMtdar» Circular. 

OrcAid^eous. Petals like the orchis, four^arched ; the fifth longer. 
OmithoVogyl That department of zoology which treats of birds. 
Q5. A bone. A mouth. 
Os^seous, Bony, hard. 
tyvary. A name sometimes given to the outer covering of the germ, 

before it ripens. 
Ovate. Egg-shaped, oval, with the lower end largest. 
Ovifarous. Ammals produced from eggs, as birds, &c. 
OvuUs. Little ^^^ ; the rudiments of seeds which the germ contains 

before its fertilization ; after that the ovules ripen into seeds. 
Ooum. An ^%%, 

P. 

Palate. A prominence in the lower lip of a labiate corolla, closmg or 

nearly closing the throat. 
Palea'eeous. See Chaf^. 
Palmate. Hand-shaped ; divided so as to resemble the hand with tn^ 

fingers spread. 
Palus'tris. Growing in swamps and marshes. 
Pandu'riform. Contracted in the middle like a violin or guitar. 
Pan'ide. A loose, irregular bunch of flowers, with sub-divided 

branches, as the oat 
Panfeled. Bearing panicles. 
Pe.pil'uh A butterfly. 
PopUiopa 'ceous. Bntterfly-shaped^-an irregular corolla consistmg ot 

loor petals; the upper one is called the banner^ tlit two tide ones 
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wings, and the lower out he keel, as the pea. Mostly fotmd in the 

class Diadelphia. 
Papil'lose. Covered with protuberances. 
Pzppus. The down of seeds, as the dandelion ; a feathery appendage. 

See E^ret. 
ParasU/ic, Growing on another plant, and deriving nourishment 

from it. 
Paren'ckyma, A succulent vegetable substance; the cellular sub- 
stance ; the thick part of leaves between the opposite surfaces ; the 

pulpy part of fruits, as in the apple, &€. 
Partial. Used in distinction to general. 
PartViion. The membrane which divides pericarps into cells, called 

the dissepiment. It is parallel when it unites witn the valves where 

they unite with each other. It is contrary or transverse when it 

meets a valve in the middle or in any part not in its suture. 
Parted, Deeply divided : more than cleA. 
Patens, Spreading, forming less than a right angle. 
Pau'ci, Few in number. 
Pec'tiruUe, Like the teeth of a comb, intermediate between fimbriate 

and pinnatifid. 
Pedate, Having a central leaf or segment and the two side ones 

which are compound, like a bird's foot. 
Ped'icel. A little stalk or partial pedtmcle. 
Pedun'cle, A stem bearing the flower and fruit. 
PeVlicU. A thin membranous coat. 
PeUu'cid. Transparent or limpid. 
Peltate, Having the petiole attached to some part of the under side 

of the leaf. 
Pendant. Hanging down, pendulous. 
Pen'ciUed. Shaped like a painter's pencil or brush. 
PeregH/rms. Foreign, wandering. 
Peren'nial. Lasting more than two years. 
Perfo'Uate. Having a stem running through the leaf; differs from 

connate in not consisting of two leaves. 
Per^f orate. Having holes as if pricked through; differs from punc* 

tate, which has dots resembling holes. 
Pe'ri. Around. 
Per'ianth. A sort of calyx. 
Per'icarp, (from f>eri, around, and karpos, fruit.) A seed vessel o» 

whatever contains the seed. 
Perig'ynauSf (from peri, around, and gynioy pistil.) 
Peris'perm, (from peri, around, and sperma, seed.) Around the seed 
Per^rmnewt, Any part of a plant is said to be permanent when it re* 

mains ionger than is usual for similar parts in most plants. 
PersifterU, Not falling off. See Permanent. 
Per^sonatc, Masked or closed. 
Pe'tal, The leaf of a corolla, usually coloured. 
Pe'tiole. The stalk which supports the leaf. 
Phino^avums. Such flowers as have stamens and pistils visible, iir* 

eluding all plants except the cryptogamous. 
Pkysu/logy, (derived from the Greek.^ A discourse of Nature. 
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Pkftdi ogy, K The «;ieQce whi^h treats of the orgaaivatiou of vegeta- 
bles ; nearly sjmonymous with the physiology uf vegetables. 
Pilens, The hat of a fungus. 
PiUar. See Columella and Column. 
Pilase, Hatzj, with distinct straighlish liairs. 
Pilus. A hair. 
Pimpled, See Papillose. 
Pinna, A wing father; applied to leafets. 
Pinnaie, A leu is pinnate when the leafets are arranged m two 

rows on the side of a common petiole, as in the rose. 
Pinnatfijid, Cut m a pinnate mannec It differs from pinnate, in be- 
ing a simple leaf, deeply parted, while pinnate is a compound of dis- 
tinct leafets. 
Pistil, The central organ of most flowers, consisting of the germ 

st]rle, and stigma. 
Pistillate. Having pistils, but no stamens: 
Pith, The spongy substance in the centre of the stems aiid roots of 

most plants. See Medulla. 
Plaited. Folded like a &n. 
Plane. Flat, with an even surface. 
Plica'tus. See Plaited. 
Plumt/se. Feather-like. 

Pln*rMda^ or PUme, The ascending part of a plant at its first ger- 
mination. 
PWriiims. Very many. 
Pod, A dry seed vessel, most commonly applied to legumes and si- 

liques. 
Po' oosperm, (from podos, a foot, and sperma^ seed.) Pedicel of the seed. 
Pointal. A name sometimes used for pistil. 
PoUen^ ({)roperlyj fine flour, or the dust that flies in a mill.) The dust 

which is contamed within the antheis. 
Polus. Many. 

Polyan'drous. Having many stamens inserted upon the receptacle. 
Polygiamous. Having some flowers which are perfect, and others 

stamens only, or p^ls only. 
Polymor'phons, Changeable, assuming many forms. 
Polype^alous. Having many petals. 
PolyphyVUms. Having many leaves. 
Pelys^alous. A calyx of more than one sepal. 
Pome. A pulpy fVuit, containing a capsule, as the apple. 
Poretts. Full of holes. 

Pramorse. Ending bluntlv, as if bitten off; the same as abrupt. 
Pras'iTius. Green, like a leek. 
Pratensis. Growing in meadow land. 
PrickUj difl!ers from the thorn, m being fixed to the bark; the thorn n 

fixed to the wood. 
Pnsmal'ic. Having several parallel flat sides. 
Probos'cis, An elongated nose or snout, applied to projecting narti 

of vegetables. 
Process. A projiecting part. 
Pr^cum'benl, Lving on the ground. 
18 
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Prolifer&us, A flower is said to be proliferous when it has smaller 

ones growing out of it. 
Prop. Tendrils and other climbers. 
ProTfimus. Near. 

Pseudo. When prefixed to a word, it implies obsolete, or ftdse. 
Pubes'ceTU, Hairy, downy, or woolly. 
Pulp. The JQicy cellular substance of berries and other fruits. 
Pulver^ulent, Turning to dust. 
Pu'mUus. Small, low. 

PtmcUUe, Appearing dotted as if prieked; See Perforated. 
Pungent. Sharp, acrid, pierc«iig. 
Purpu'reus, Purple. 
PusV/Uis. Diminutive, low. 
PtUa'mtn, AhardshelL 



Q,a4idran'gvlar. Having four comers or angles. 
Q,ualer'7uUe. Four together. 
Quinate. Five together. 

R. 

jasteme, (firom ros, a bunch of grapes, a cluster.) That kind of inflo- 
rescence in which the flowers are arranged by simple pedicels on 
the sides of a common peduncle ; as the currant. 

Ra'ckis. The comm<Mi stalk to which the florets and spikelets of 
grasses are attached ; as in wheat heads. Also the midnb of some 
Kaves and fironds. 

Ra'diate. The legulate florets around the margin of a compound 
flower. ., 

Radix. A root ; the lower part of the plantj which perforins the ofiice 
of attracting moisture from the soil, and communicatii^g^ it to the 

• other parts of the plant. 

Bad'ical. Growing from the root. 

■ The part of the corculum which afterwards forms th^ root; 

also the mmute fibres of a roo^ 

Ramifertms, Producing branches. 

Ramus. A branch. 

Ray. The outer margin of compound flowers. 

Receptade. The end. of a flower stalk ; the base to which the difler 
ent parts of the organs of fructification are usually attached. 

Recli'ned. Bending over with the end inclining towards the ground. 

Rectus. Straight. 

Hecun/ed. Curved backwards. 

ReJUzed, .Bent backwards more than recurved* 

Refrig^eranJL^ (from refrigera. to cool.) Cooling medicines. 

Refnyorm. Kidney-snaped, heart-shaped without the point 

Repand. Slightly serpentine, or waving on the edge. 

Repens. Creeping^. 

Rem'pvnate, Upside down. 

RetirfulaU. Teins crossing each other like, net-work. 



hMms€. Having a slight aotcJi in the end, less han emargCiiate. 

Rever^sed, Bent back towards the base. 

Ref/oUUe. Rolled backward or outward. 

Rhomboid, Diamond-form. 

Rib, A nerve-like support to a lea£ 

R^SU, Stiff, not pliable. 

Riitg, The bund around tlie capsules of ferns. 

Ringenl. Gaping or grinning : a term belonging lo the labiate corollas. 

Root, The descending part ot a vegetable. 

Rootlet. A fibre of a root, a little root. 

Rosa'ceous, A corolla formed of roundish spreading petals, witho'il 

clawS) or with very short ones. 
Rose'ous. Rose coloured. 
RosM. That pointed part of the embryo which tends downward at 

the first germination of the seed. 
Rostrate, Having a protuheraaee like a bird's beak. 
Rotate, Wheel-form. 
RoimnfdtLS, Round. 
Rubra, Red. 
Rufous, Reddish yellow. 
Rugote, Wrinkled. 

Rwtfcinate, Having large teeth pointing backwards, as the dandelion. 
RupesfUris, Growing among iocIks^ 



SagU^taU. Arrow-form. 

Sali'ferous, Bearing or producing salt. 

Salsus. Salt tasted. 

Balver-form, Corolla with a flat spreading border proceeding from 

the top of a tube; flower monopetalous. 
Samfara. A winged pericarp not opening by valves, as t)ie maple. 
Sap, The watery fluid contained in the tubes and little cells of veg^ 

tables. 
Sapor, Having taste. 
Sarmen'tose, Running on the ground and striking root from the joint 

only, as the strawberry, 
Sar'coearpf (from mtx, flesh, and karpos^ fruit.) The fleshy part o( 

fruit. 
Sca'ber^ or Scabrom, Rough. 
Scandens. Climbing. 
Scape, A stalk which springs from the root, and supports flowers and 

fruit but no leaves, as the dandelitm. 
Sca'rious, Having a thin membranous margin. 
Scattered. Standing without any regular order. 
Scions, Shoots proceeding Laterally from the roots or bulb of a root. 
Segmenl. A part or principal division of a leaf, calyx, or corolla. 
Sempervi'rens, Living through the winter, and retaining its leave* 
Septal, A leaf of the calyx. 
Serrate, Notched like the teeth of a saw. 
Ser'rulate, Minutely serrate. 
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Sessil€. Sitting down; placed immediately cm tbe main stem witliow 
a foot stalk. 

Seta, A bristle. 

Seta'utms, Bristle-form. 

Shaft. A pillar, sometimes applied to ihe style. 

Sheath. A tubular or folded leafy portion including within it tbe stmn. 

Shoot. Eacb tree and shrub sends fonh annually a large shoot in tbe 
spring, and another in June. 

Shrub. A plant with a woody stem, branching out nearerthe ground 
than a tree, usually smaller. 

Sicfcus. Dry. 

SU/ide. A seed vessel constructed like a silique, bat not longer than 
it is broad. 

SUique. A long pod or seed vessel of two valves, faaving^ the seed at- 
tached to the two edges alternately. 

Simple, Not divided, branched, or compounded. 

Sin'uate. The marg^ hollowed out resembling a bay. 

Si'nus, A bay ; applied to the plant, a roundish cavity in the edge 
of the leaf or petal. 

So'rif (plural of Soros.) Fruit dots on ferns. 

Spa'dix. An elongated receptacle of flowers, commonly proceeding 
from a spatha. 

Spa'tha. A sheathing calyx opening lengthwise on one side, and oon- 
sisting of one or more valves. 

Spat'uLate. Laige, obtuse at the end, gradually tapering into a stalk 
^t the base. 

Spe^cies. The lowest division of vegetables. 

Specific. Belonging to a species only. 

Gper'ma. Seed. 

Spike. A kind of inflorescence in which the flowers are seRsite, or 
nearly so, as in tbe mullein, or wheat. 

Spikeflet. A small spilte. 

Spiy die-shaped. Thiek at top, gradually taperi&ff, fusiform. 

^ne. A thoni or sharp process growing from the wood. 

^Tio'sus. Thorny. 

Spi'rat. Twisted like a screw. 

Spwr. A sharp hollow projection from a flower, commonhr the nectary . 

Spur'red-rye. A morbid sweltilig of tbe seed, of a black or dark co- 
lour, sometimes called ergot ; the black kind is called the malig- 
nant ergot. Grain growing in low moist ground, or new land, la 
most subject to it. 

Squanu/sus. Scaly. 

Squarro^se. Ragged, having divergent scales. 

Stamen. That part of the sower on which the artificial classes ar 
founded. 

StamfifMte. Having stamens without pistils. 

Standard. See Banner. 

SteVlate. Like a star. 

Stem. A general supporter of leaves, flowers, and frail. 

Stemless. Having no stem. 

Ster'iie. Barren. 
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SKt^fliii. The summit, or top of the pistil 

Stipe, The stem of a fern, or fungus ; also the stem of the down of 
seeds, as in the dandelion. 

Stip^iMe. Supported by a stipe. 

Stt'pule, A leaty appendage, situated at the base of petioles^ or leayes. 

SUUniferous, Putting forth scions, or running roots. 

Stramtn'eoiis, Straw-like, straw coioai^ 

Strap-form, Ligulate. 

S/^atum. A layer, plural strata. 

Striate, Marked with fine parallel lines. 

Strictus. Stiff and straight, erect. 

Strigose, Armed with close thick bristles. 

Strol/Uum, A cone, an ament with woody scales. 

Style. That part of the pistil whichis between the stigma and the germ, 

Si^i'ides, Plants with a very long style. 

Sua'vis, Sweet, agreeable. 

Sub. Used as a diminutive, {Hrefixed to different terms to imply the ex- 
istence of a quality in an inferior degree; in English, may be ren- 

. dered by somewhat: it also signifies under. 

Subero'se, Corky. , 

Submersed. Growing under water. 

Svbterra/'neous, Growing and flowering under ground. 

Subtus. Beneath. 

Sub'aciUe. Somewhat acute. 

Sub'sessile, Almost sessile. 

Suh'uHaie. Awl-shaped, narrow and sharp pointed. See Awl-torm. 

Stbc^culeiU. Juicy; it is also applied to a pulpy leaf, whether juicy or 
not. 

Suc'cHS, Sap. 

Sucker, A snoot from the root, by which the plant may oe propagated. 

Suffni/ticose, Somewhat shrubby ; shrubby at the base ; an under shr ab. 

Sul^cat-e. Furrowed, marked with deep linea 

Super. Above. 

Supr€Utecampound. More than decompound ; many times snb^ividea, 

Superior, A calvx or corolla is superior, when it proceeds from the 
upper part of the germ. 

S¥)pi'n%s, Face upwards. See Resupinatus. 

Suture. The line or seam formed by the junction of two valves of a 
seed vessel. 

Sylvestris, Growing in woods. 

Syncarpe, (from sun, with, and karpos, iruit.) A union of fruits, 

Syngenesious. Anthers growing together, forming a tube ; such plantp 
as constitute the cliiss Sygenesia, being also compound flowers. 

SynoTvywu. Synonymous, different names for the same plant. 

Synopsis, A condensed view of a subject, or science. 

T. 

Tlaxanomf, (from taxis, order, and uomui^ law.) Method ot chssiflcai- 

lion. 
Tegens, Covering. 
18* 
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TegumefU, fl^o skin or covering of seeds ; often Imrst off on boilini^, 

as in the pea. 
TYmperiUure, The degree of heat and cold to which anyplace is snh- 

ject, not wholly dependent npon latitude, being affected by elevation : 

the mountains of the torrid zone produce the plants of the frigid zone. 

In cold regions white and blue petals are more common ; in wann 

regions, red and other vivid colours; in the spring we nave more 

white petals, in the autumn more yellow ones. 
Tendril. A filiform or thread-like appendage of some climbing 

plants, by which they are supported by twining round other objects 
Tenellus. Tender, fragile. 
T^ermifolius. Slender leaved. 
TTenuis. Thin and slender. 
Terete. Round, cylindrical, tapenng. 
Terminal. Extreme, situated at the end. 
Inmate. Three together, as the leaves of the clover. 
Tetradn/TMmow. With four long, and two short stamens. 
Tetrandrow. Having four stamens. 
T%om. A sharp process from the woody part of the plant ; considei- 

ed as an imperfect bud indurated. 
Thread-form. See Filiform. 
Tkyrse. See Panicle. 
THge. See Caulis. 

TinUorius. j'lants containing colouring matter. 
Tomentose. Downy ; covered with fine matted pubescence. 
ToniCf (from tono, to strengthen.) Medicines which increase the 

tone of the muscular fibre. 
Toothed. See Dentate. 
TVachea. Names ^iveii to vessels supposed to be designed <b^ tweiv- 

ing and distributmg air. 
TVansverse. Crosswise. 
THchotomous. Three forlfc-? 
TW/W. Three cleft. 
TYifoluUe. Three leaved. 
Tnlobale. Three lobed, 
TrUocvXar, Three celled. 

Truncate. Having a square termination, as if cm off. 
Trwnk. The stem or bole of a tree. 

Tube, The lower hollow cylinder of a monopetalous corolla 
T\iber. A solid fleshy knob. 

TSiberem, Thick and fleshv, containing tubers, as the potato 
Tubtdar. Shaped like a tube, hollow. 
TiiniuUe, Coated with surrounding layers, as in the onioii. 
Tarbinaie. Shaped like a top or pear. 
Twining. Ascending spirally. 
Twisted, Coiled. 

U. 

Uligvnosus, Growing in damp places. 

Umel, A kind of inflorescence in which the flower stalks div«t)|9 
Irom one centre, like tHe sticks of an umbrella. 
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Vmbelliferous. Beai ing nmbels. 
Unarmed Without thorns or prickles. 
l/ncinate. Hoolred. 
IMctuosus, Greasy, oily. 

UndtUate, Waving serpentine, gently rising and faJing. 
Unguis, A claw. 
Un^idcuUUe. Inserted by a claw. 
Umjlonis, One flowered. 
Untcus. Single. 

UniUUeral, Growing on one side. 

UrceoUUe. Swelling in the middle, and contracted at the top in the 
form of a pitcher. 

V. 

Valves. The parts of a seed vessel into which it finally separates, also 
the leaves wnich make up a glume or spatha. 

Variety, A subdivision of a species distin^ished by character which 
are not permanent ; varieties do not w^h certainty produce their 
kind by their seed. All apples are but varieties of one species ; if 
the seeds of a sour apple oe planted, perhaps some will produce 
sweet apples. 

Vwidted, Arched over; with a concave covering. 

Veined. Having the divisions of the petiole irregularly branched on 
the under side of the leaf. 

Ven'tHcose. Swelled out. See Inflated. 

Vernal. Appearing in the spring. 

Ver'rucose, Warty, covered with little protuberances. 

Vertical. Perpendicular. 

VerticiVlate, Whorled, having leaves or flowers in a circle round th« 
stem. 

Vesic'ular. Made up of cellular substance. 

Vesper'tine. Flowers opening in the evening. 

Vil'lous. Hair^, the hairs long and soft. 

Viola'ceous. Violet coloured. 

Viresfcens. Inclining to green. 

Vir^/fate. Long and slender. Wandlike. 

Vir'tdis. Green. 

VirgiU'tum. A small twig. 

Vi'rose. Nauseous to the smell ; poisonous. 

Viscid. Thick, elutinous, covered with adhesive moisture. 

VUd'lus. Called also the yolk of the seed ; it is between the albumen 
and embryo. 

VU'reus. GCassy. 

Vivij/arous, Producing others by means of bulbs or seeds germina- 
ting while yet on the old plant. 

Vul^nerary^ (from vulnus, a wound,) medicines wLich heals wounds. 

W. 

Wedge-form, Shaped like a wedge, rounded at the laige end, obovate 
with str^Hish siaes. 
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Wheel-shaped, See Rotate. 

JVhorled, Having flowers or leaves growing in a ring. 
(Vings, The two side petals of a papilionaceous flower. 
W(H^, The most solid parts of trunks of trees and shrubs. 

Z. 

ZocVogy, The science which treats of animals. 

Z(/opkyUs, The lowest order of animals, sometinns called anAtnal 

Slants, though considered as wholly belonging to tbe animal kin;^- 
om. They resemble plants in their fonn, v*'i exhibit very f<ant 
marks of sensation. 
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LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 



Mankind hi all ages have delighted to personifj flowers, to linas:ine 
them as possessing moral characters corresponding with their outward 
appearance ; — thus we speak of the modest violet, the humble daisy, 
the prond tulip, and the flaunting peony. In those nations where the 
imagination is lively, and leads men to the use of figurative language,, 
flowers are often made to speak the sentiments of the heart, in a man- 
ner more delicate and impressive than could be done by words. 

Even with us, who are not a people remarkable for brilliancy of 
fancy, flowers lorm an interesting medium of communication, and 
oflen awaken tender recollections. When our parlours or gardens 
show us these living witnesses of a friend's kinoness or affectionate 
remembrance, we feel a pleasins: emotion steal upon our hearts. A 
shrub or tree presented us, by a departed friend, is a perennial monu- 
ment to his memory, more touching to the heart than an inscription 
on marble. 

It is a fact which may ever be noticed, that those who love flowers, 
are social in their tastes, and delight to share their enjovmepts with 
others. In a sordid love of money, we sec the reverse of this ; here, 
80 far from ihe wish to communicate to others, the heart seems to be- 
come more and more dead to sympathies and benevolence. We 
should seek to improve our affections and to calm our spirits by such 
Dursnits as seem oest calculated to produce this effect. Hence, we 
may indulge a fondness for flowers, as not only innocent, but favourable 
to the health of the soul. 

Amons: the ancients, flowers were used in their religious celebra- 
tions. Christians, even to this day, decorate their churches with flow- 
ers and evergreens in seasons of peculiar solemnity. 

In many countries the dead are decked with flowers for their burial, 
and the tombs are ornamented with garlands and festoons. Thus 
Mrs. Hemans says : 

" Bring flowers, pale flowers, o'er the bier to shed, 
A crown for the brow of the earlj dead I 
For this, through its leaves has the wliite rose burst, 
For this in the woods was the violet nurs'd ; 
Tliough they smile in vain for what once wa* oun, 
They are love's last gift— bring flowers, pale flowers.'' 

The bride of almost every nation is adorned with flowers; the ro9t 
«nd orange blossom are among the favourites for this punio&e. 
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The infant loves flowers, and the youn^ child when he firrt goc* 
into the fields and plucks the luxuriant wild flowers, exhibits a de* 
light which the most costly toys cannot impart. 

We wiL now give a few examples of attaching sentiments co flow- 
ers ; and should the young reader become so much interested in this, 
as to wish to pursue the subject, we will recommend him to peruse 
the article, " Symbolical Language of "Flowers," in the Familiar Lec- 
tures on Botany, and the more full explanations to be met in " Flora's 
Dictionary," and " Flora's Interpreter." 

Acaciaf Friendship. 

AcanthuSj Indissoluble ties. 

Aconiium^ (Monk's-hood,) Deceit. 

AmaranfhuSf Unchanging. 

AmaryUiSf Coquetry. 

AnemoneyFT^ilty, 

ilr«m, (Wild-turnip,) Ferocity. 

AsteTf Beauty in retirement. 

Asdepias, (Milk-weed,) Hope. 

Bachelor's button, Hope, even in misery. 

Balfiiy How sweet is social intercourse 1 

Broom, Humility. 

Broom^om, Industry. 

BaUamine^ (Lady's slipper of the garden,) Impalienoe^ 

Bay, I change but in death. 

Box, Constancy. 

Bell-flower, Gratitude. 

Cardinal flower, High station does not confer happiness. 

China aster, I return your affection. 

Ckryaanikemvm, (White,) Truth needs no protestatiotut. 

Clematis, (Virgiirs bower,) Mental excellence. 

C>ock*s-comb, Foppery, Affectation. 

Convolvidus, Uncertainty. 

{yrown imperial, Great but not good. 

( Vuimomiie, Blooming in sorrow. 

CarruUion, Disdain. 

Daisy, Unconscious beauty. 

Dandelion, Smiling on all. 

HearVs-ease, (Garden violet,) Forgef-me-not. 

Hollyhock, Ambition. 

Honeysuckle, Fidelity. 

HouiofUa, Innocence. 

Hydrangea, Boastful. 

Jasmine, Grentle. 

Iris, A message for you. 

Larkspur, Inconstant. 

lAly, (White,) Puntv. 

LUy of the Valley, Delicacy. 

Marigold, Cruelty. 

Mirabilis, (Four o'clock,) Timidity. 

Mignonette, Beauty in the mind rather than the penroa 

Mock Oraa^ge^ (PhUadelphus,) Counterfeit. 
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MyrtUf Love. 

yarcissuSf Selfisbness. 

Olive^ Peace. 

Orange flowers, A bridal. 

ParsUy, Useful knowle^'ge. 

Passionflower. Devotion. 

Pinkf single^ A strangrer to art. 

Pv/i^f vatiegated, ReAisal. 

Peony^ Ortenlation. 

Poppy^ Forgetfulness. 

Rosemary^ Rememorance. 

Rose-hid, A confession. 

Rose^ wild, Siroplieitv. 

Rose, cinnamon. Without pretention* 

Sage, Domestic virtues. 

Sruno-drop, I am not a summer friend. 

Strawberry, A pledge of happiness. 

Sweet WiUiam, Artful. 

Sweet pea. Departure. 

ThUip, Vanity. 

Weepiftg willow, Forsaken* 



Ha mimirjig imeif written on aeeinf a apltndid collection of Water Lille* on tin walkcjo </ 
8a»toffa Lake, may convey to the young reader a luefiii moraL 

Here on this gently sloping bank 
Of oiossj flowers, I love to lie ; 
While round, the vernal grass so rank, 
Of green, reflects the richest u/e. 
The placid lalce of silver sheen, 
Fans with soft breath mv burning cheek, 
While from its bosom all serene, 
Fresh odours rise from blossoms meek. 

Sweet, modest plants, condemned to dwell 
In solitude and lonely shade ; 
Oh, do joa not sometimes rebel. 
That thus obscure your lot is made? 
But come with me to fairy bowers, 
Deck'd by the tasteful hand of ait ; 
And ye shall know of brighter hours, 
And share the pleasures of my heart 

Nymphna* hears mr earnest plea, 
Meek, white-robed lily of the fake; 
And wafting forth a sigh to me. 
The unambitious flowret spake. 
Mortal, forbear I thou knowest nol^ 
How idle is thy foolish dream;— 
Nor is our lowly, humble lot. 
Sad aa thy erring heart may deem. 



• The WUte water-lily. 
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Round us the silver trout do glide, 
Blithe zephyrs dance ainidst ourboWvas 
And with us insects gay abide, 
Who call us sweetest of the flowen. 
We ranke these solitudes rejoie^, 
Adorn and bless our parent wave ; 
And should it be her children's choice 
To leave her, but — ^to find a grave ? 

We slMuId not he in bowers of art, 
Blooming and fresh as we are herb - 
Soon would our lovliness depart 
And withered things we should appear. 
See yellow Naphar* now so gay, 
Blue Pontedertat fVesh and fair. 
Oh, they wodLd droop the very day» 
Should take them from their natal air ! 

And I, she said, in nccents sweet, 
Whose robe of plain and simple whlto 
Is fur these shades a garment meet )-<• 
I could not bide the glaring light, 
Which gaudy tulips love so welt'- 
Oh grant me, Heav'n my little day 
Untouch'd by pride may pass awav ' 



' The Ye-»ow water-lilr 

t A beautiful aquatic dower* witn blossoms tnicRiT crowded vpon a spike j thn 
tower intermixed with the Wiiite and Teilow tilles. produces a fine eflTeot. 
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